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and are cited many times more than any other state series. The annotation CAN’T SCRATCH. 
adds inestimably to the value of the original reports, the work of the late 

Robert Desty alone on the Chancery reports practically covering all equity A MIRACLE OF DELIGHT. 
jurisprudence. 
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The New Jersey Legislature is considering a law re- 
stricting the charges of attorneys in suits for damages 


against an employer for injuries received by an employee. 
This seems somewhat of a return to the ancient acts of 
the Edwards, which limited and fixed the price of all 
labor. If a law making body is authorized to interfere 
by paternalistic methods in the present instance for the 
supposed protection of the public at large, it is certainly 
justified in fixing the price at which the merchant shall 
sell his goods or the fees which a physician should re- 
ceive, Without making any allegations as to the sources 
of the act, being absolutely uninformed concerning that 
point, we content ourselves with saying that it would be 
much to the interests of certain large corporations to dis- 
courage damage suits, and that an act of the present sort 
would be a remarkable deterrent to cases of that kind. 
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The British Eastern Extension Australia, Asia and 
China Telegraph Company recently filed a claim with the 
State Department for $36,000 damages, caused by the acts 
of one George Dewey, who cut a cable belonging to 
claimant, at a place called Manila. In an opinion ren- 
dered by Attorney-General Griggs it is held that a navai 
commander does not render his country liable in damages 
by cutting a cable within the territorial waters of an 
enemy. We have often thought that one of the secrets of 
Admiral Dewey’s success was that he placed himself in 
a position where the Board of Strategy would be unable 
to get at him, and are glad to see that he is not likely to 
become involved in any trouble on that account. 





The Montreal Bar Association have caused the issu- 
ance of warrants for the arrest of Robert G. Dun, Arthur 
J. King and Robert Douglas, members of the firm of 
R. G. Dun & Company, and A. C. Matthews, the local 
manager, upon the charge of illegally collecting accounts. 
This is the outcome of a plan to prosecute all firms and 
collectors in Montreal who are usurping the profession 
of the advocates. One grievance which the Bar Associa- 
tion has against this particular firm is that it seems to 
have adopted on its circulars the name of the “Law and 
Collecting Department,” which, it is claimed, is illegal. 





The courts of England appear to be having consider- 
able trouble with the recent Criminal Evidence Act of 
1898, permitting prisoners to testify in their own behalf. 
The law was only passed after a severe struggle, and its 
neception has yet been far from favorable. Several trials 


JUDICIAL COURTESY. 
_A case recently decided in the Supreme Court of 
Michigan furnishes an excellent illustration of studied 
discourtesy manifested by the Bench which we are thank- 
ful to say appears, so far as we have been able to observe, 
to occur, but in rare instances. In Williams vs. City of 
West Bay City (opinion filed February 21, 1899), the Ap- 
pellate Court reversed the judgment rendered at Circuit 
and ordered a new trial upon the ground that certain criti- 
cisms of the defendant’s attorney, made by the Court dur- 
ing the progress of the trial, had been of such a nature as 
to disparage the attorney and prejudice the interests of 
his client. 
_ The action was brought to recover damages for in- 
Juries received through a defective sidewalk. During the 
progress of the trial a witness had partially finished his 
testimony, when the following occurred: 
"he Court—How long did you know of that stone or 
the existence of that defect in the walk before the accident 
happened, before March, 1897? 
Defendant’s Counsel—I want to object to the question 
of the Court in calling it a defect in the walk and ask for 
an exception to the question. 
The Court—I won’t give you an exception to the 
question. I won’t allow any exception to the question. 
Answer the question. 
* * * * 

Defendant’s Counsel—Suppose that this flagstone is 
fifteen inches wide; suppose that it extends over the curb- 
stone three inches, and the curbstone is four inches wide, 
the north end of this piece would be just as much above 
the flagstone as the south side is below, would it not? 

A. No, sir, it would not. 

The Court—What is the use of asking this question? 
Your brain seems to be out of order. You take a piece 
of iron or stone or plank and put it over a fulcrum in 
the middle; if you depress one side you raise the other 
up just as high, but this lies on top of the curbstone. 

Defendant’s Counsel—I am not asking the question 
that way. I am asking upon the supposition that it ex- 
tended three inches beyond the curbstone, and the curb- 
stone was four inches, and that would make seven inches 
from the north end. 

The Court—What is the difference? 
a mathematical school here. 

Defendant’s Counsel—But we will produce witnesses 
here to show it was not depressed two inches. I want 
to ask this witness these questions. 

The Court—Ask them how much it is depressed. I 
don’t care how much it was going up. 

The Appellate Court observed that, “A large discre- 
tion is given to a trial judge in controlling the exam- 

ination of the witnesses, and we dislike to criticise his 
methods unless it is manifest that an injustice has been 
done. An attorney-at-law is an officer of court, and he 
is a part of the system devised for the trial of causes. 
He is entitled to such treatment from the trial judge 
that the interest of his client will not be prejudiced. We 
think the criticism of the attorney by the court was well 
calculated to disparage the attorney in the eyes of the 
jury, and was prejudicial.” 

Occasionally a member of the judiciary seems to feel 
that he is called upon to indulge in squabbles of a nature 
similar to that which occurred in the present instance 
with some particular attorney engaged in the trial of a 
case before him. Of course the advantage is entirely 
his, since the attorney is compelled to refrain from anr 
commentary of the proceedings under pain of being heid 
guilty of contempt of court, and must look to an ?,,peal 
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of convicted prisoners for perjury have already been had. 


as his exclusive remedy. We believe, howeve~ at in- 
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stances of this kind are infrequent, as a general rule, 
usually occurring in cases where the judge in question 
has but recently assumed the ermine and has as yet failed 
to adjust himself to his present position, but suffers for 
a time under a sense of his own importance as the director 
and stage manager of every drama that is played before 
him. It must be remembered that an attorney is just 
as much an officer of the court as is the man upon the 
bench. The law has appointed him so that each litigant 
may have his rights properly presented for determina- 
tion, and any attempt to prevent his exercise of the func- 
tions intrusted to him should be sternly repressed by 
every court of appeal. Occasionally we meet a member 
of the judiciary who seems to’take delight in nothing so 
much as the embarrassment or discomfiture of such at- 
torneys as may be so unfortunate as to be compelled to 
practice before him. We have in mind at the present 
moment a former member of the bench who was in ail 
probability more disliked by the New York bar than 
any other occupant of a judicial position. While a man 
of some parts and absolute integrity, yet his brusquerie 
—or rather savagery, for he was accustomed to roar at an 
offending attorney in tones that caused the court room to 
reverberate—made him anything but the idol of the bar 
at large. 

Fortunately, however, men of this stamp are compara- 
tively rare. As a general rule, the relation of the judiciary 
and counsel are of the pleasantest. It must necessarily 
be a case of give and take on both sides. The attorney 
must of necessity see to it that the time of the court is 
not occupied needlessly with trivial details or useless 
discussions. The judge, on the other hand, has no right 
to harshly interrupt counsel in a line of examination or 
argument without calling upon him for any explanation, 
merely because he does not himself happen to see what 
object the attorney may have had in adopting it. 

When we come to consider the question more deeply, 
however, we are brought to the conclusion that consid- 
erable excuse oftentimes exists for what would other- 
wise be considered a most ill-timed outbreak on the part 
of the judge. There are attorneys and attorneys, and 
it must, no doubt, be highly exasperating to be compelled 
to listen while the court is fairly lectured as to a poirtt of 
law of the most elementary description or wearied with 
the iteration and reiteration of an attorney who desires 
to emphasize some particular point in his argument, 
forgetful that “iteration, like friction, is likely to generate 
heat instead of progress.” What wonder is it that under 
circumstances such as these the patience of a judge 
should come to an end. We must be just, fellow mem- 
bers of the bar, and consider whether the fault does not 
sometimes rest with us. 

While personally we believe in life tenures of office in 
the higher branches of the judiciary, it must be admitted 
that the Roman Praetor, who held office for a year only, 
was brought into much closer touch with the bar at large 
than is our present magistrate who occupies his position 
for ten or fifteen times that period. 

Still, taken as a whole, we see no reason to question 
the harmony existing between bench and bar throughout 
the country, and believe the present system and prac- 
tice to be, on the whole, of the best, and conducive to 
none but a good understanding between what are, in 
the eye of the law, merely officers appointed to carry out 
its functions. 








New York attorneys seem to be greatly dissatisfied at 
the price at which the Supreme Court reports are sold. 
A bill has been introduced in the Assembly to make the | 
office of Supreme Court Reporter a salaried one and limit- 
ing the cost of reports to $2 per volume. - 
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THE ABOLITION OF CAFITAL FUNISHMENT?. 

One of the most important acts introduced this year in 
the New York Legislature provides for the abolition of 
capital punishment, fixing the penalty for murder in the 
first degree at imprisonment for life, and for murder in 
the second degree at imprisonment for the term of thirty 
years. While the proposed law has been rejected in the 
Assembly by a vote of 78 against and 47 for, we venture 
to prophesy that its ultimate adoption is nothing more 
than a question of a very short time. A number of State 
Legislatures have already abolished this last remnant of 
the Lex Talionis, and in none, so far as we have béen able 
to discover, has the old rule been re-enacted. 

The object of punishment is generally conceded to be 
first, the example which is offered to the would-be vio- 
lator of the law by which he is led to refrain from his 
wrong doing, and second, the reformation of the criminal. 
The utility of the death penalty as a method of prevent- 
ing crime may be seriously questioned. Sir Matthew 
Hale has observed that “when offenses grow enormous, 
frequent and dangerous to a kingdom or State, destruc- 
tive or highly pernicious to civil societies, and to the great 
insecurity and danger of the kingdom or its inhabitants, 
severe punishment, and even death itself, is necessary to 
be annexed to laws in many cases by the prudence of law 
givers.” Common experience has, however, shown that 
the criminal has never yet had the fear of death sufficiently 
before his eyes to cause him to refrain from the commis- 
sion of an act simply because of the penalty attached to it. 
In the time of Blackstone no less than one hundred and 
sixty offenses were declared capital, and the great jurist 
himself testifies to the utter inefficiency of the law as a 
deterrent. In no jurisdiction, so far as we can find, has 
crime increased after the repeal of a capital punishment 
law. Indeed, statistics have shown a marked decrease. 
In Michigan, the first State to abolish the death penalty, 
a comparison of the thirteen years prior to and after its 
repeal discloses a decrease in murder of more than 40 per 
cent. Rhode Island, on a ten years’ comparison, the 
same; Wisconsin, on a twenty-seven-year basis, about 3 
per cent., and in Maine about the same. In Iowa between 
1872 and 1876 there was one murder for every 1,200,000 
inhabitants, as against one murder for every 800,000 in 
the preceding four years, when the death penalty was in 
force. 

There are about twenty-five hundred trials for murder 
per year in the United States, and from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty convictions. In England about 
seventy-six per cent. of all trials for offenses not pumish- 
able by death resulted in convictions, as against thirty- 
three per cent. in cases where the death penalty might 
be inflicted. These last figures certainly show the ex- 
treme reluctance that a jury finds in rendering a verdict 
of guilty in capital cases. We will venture to say that 
the average criminal would far more fear the prospect of 
a lifelong imprisonment, with but slight hope of a pardon 
being obtained, than an execution more or less public, 
with the accompanying tawdry glory furnished by our 
modern journals of a certain class, and the soothing as- 
surance of the attendant priest or clergyman of an im- 
mediate entry into Paradise, based upon the usual 
deathbed repentance. 

The only theory upon which capital punishment can 
be at all justified is not that it acts as a deterrent upon 
crime of a higher nature, but that it permanently removes 
from the State an individual of markedly criminal ten- 
dencies, to guard against whose perpetual depredations 
upon the safety and welfare of the community the law- 
abiding citizen would otherwise be obliged to provide a 
perpetual defense fund by means of taxation, to be dis; 
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nsed in the maintenance of a criminal magistracy, con- 
stabulary and jails. The fallacy in this, however, consists 
in the fact that only a certain proportion of the higher 
criminals are so through innate viciousness upon their 
part, the majority, we venture to assert, being such more 
by force of outside circumstances, for which social con- 
ventions are to be held primarily responsible. The slayer 
of a wife’s, daughter’s or sister’s seducer, the assassin of 
a ruler or public official, the man who, driven by want, 
commits a burglary, is discovered and induced by the fear 
which a prospect of detection aroused, murders his as- 
sailant, is more the victim than the enemy of society. He 
may nct, nay, more, probably will not, sin again, and his 
example rather tends to make him the subject of hero 
worship in the popular mind than to persuade others to 
take warning. 

A necessary concomitant of any repealing statute, 
however, is the establishment of a board having exclusive 
jurisdiction over all questions of pardons. In the first 
place, this subject is not within the proper province of the 
Executive at all, and, secondly, when the power is lodged 
within the hands of a single man, too great a scope is 
given for the display of passion or prejudice. It is a well- 
known fact that some Governors have been disposed to 
treat more leniently crimes of certain special classes; 
others seem to have been ruled more readily by questions 
of sex, and appear to have a special distaste for that por- 
tion of the law which requires a woman to answer for her 
acts; still others respond readily to an appeal for mercy 
when the plea is made through a political boss. A board of 
three, invested with full power, to hear and determine 
would be far less open to influences of an improper kind. 

The modern tendency is undoubtedly to look upon 
crime more in the light of a disease and to place the 
criminal and the lunatic in what is practically the same 
category. Admitting this to be true, more especially as 
to those whom Lombroso would refer to as habitual 
criminals, and criminals by instinct, it follows that the 
idea of the State as typifying the community at large, 
seeking out and following the criminal like an avenging 
Eumenides, until it has punished the condemnor of its 
laws, and the despiser of its statutes must gradually fade 
away in the light of a better conception of the true and 
ultimate functions of criminal law. 








BIENNIAL SESSIONS OF STATE LEGISLA- 
TURES. 


The Legislature of New York is at present consider- 
ing the advisability of biennial sessions. The proposed 
act had been previously adopted in 1898, and if it is now 
passed, must be submitted to the people for their ap- 
proval before it can take effect. The change is one we 
think that may be unqualifiedly indorsed. The plain fact 
seems to be that the great State of New York is at pres- 
ent suffering from a surfeit of legislation. In two 
years three thousand bills have been introduced 
and fourteen hundred laws enacted, while in the 
Houses of Parliament that legislated for the entire British 
Empire in the same length of time only four hundred bills 
were introduced, two hundred of which became laws. It 
in a fundamental principle that every man is supposed to 
know the law and that an ignorance of its terms excuses 
noone. In more primitive times the truth of this maxim 
might be as manifest as is its general expediency at the 
present moment. Nowadays, however, legislative mills 
grind far from slowly and it is a reasonable assertion to 
make when we say that it is simply an impossibility to live 
out an ordinary lifetime without being subject a half 
dozen times at least to a criminal prosecution or the im- 
position of a penalty. Acts perfectly defensible from a 





moral standpoint are made penal offenses for no apparent 
reason except a legislative whim. The law is then 
placed on the statute book, and the community never 
knows of its existence until it is perchance resurrected 
for purposes of private vengeance or (in the event of 
provision being made for a qui tam action), the collection 
of legalized blackmail from the unfortunate victims. How 
many citizens are, for instance, aware that the mere pos- 
session of a milk can is likely to result in an action for the 
recovery of fifty dollars penalty, in which the amount 
awarded goes to the prosecutor? 

Ill considered laws are hastily framed and rushed 
through by virtue of the political influence that their pro- 
moter may have or the pull which the member of the 
third house who is backing them may possess. Our new 
legislators go to the Assembly or Senate imbued with the 
idea that they are there to make laws (a stranger to our 
institutions would be perfectly justified in imagining that 
some sort of a prize of high pecuniary value was to be 
awarded to the man who introduced the most acts). In 
this pleasant frame of mind does the average Assembly- 
man or Senator take his seat. Perhaps some injustice has 
been recently called to his attention and he feels a sense 
of abiding gratification as he realizes that his opportunity 
is at last before him. The result is usually a law that pro- 
tects the few at the expense of the many by highly penal- 
izing an act which at best should be provided for only by 
a civil suit. Of course, we are far from intimating any- 
thing against the majority of the acts passed, they are, 
we suppose, wise and eminently proper measures, only 
we do say that the larger percentage of them could very 
readily be dispensed with. All the more important points 
of human conduct have been provided for, and hence the 
greater part of our new legislation takes the shape of 
amendatory acts. The spectacle is thus presented of a 
continual setting up and knocking down of laws with 
their alteration, addition and curtailment upon much the 
same principle that a child builds and alters his house of 
blocks. Several times it has happened that an act has 
been passed of so dangerous a tendency that the Legis- 
lature by a subsequent law has been obliged to repeal it 
before the time set for its going into effect. 

An excellent instance of the foregoing is found in the 
Code of Civil Procedure. As originally adopted, it may 
be comceded to have been a useful piece of legislation. Its 
sections since then have been repealed, amended, re- 
enacted, consolidated, divided, transferred and re-codified 
to such an extent that in the present year of our Lord 
1899 it presents an unwieldly hodge podge compounded of 
both substantive and adjective law put together in such a 
manner that fully fifty per cent. of our appeals are decid- 
ed upon questions of practice. And at every session we 
are confronted with the problem of its further alteration. 


The abuses in our present system can be corrected 
in one of two ways. First, by the sending of proper 
men to our legislative assemblies. When the popular 
mind will begin to recognize other requisites than the 
shrewdness of the managing politician, the preference 
of some political leader or a previous military career as 
being solely essential to a member of a law-making body, 
we may perhaps secure acts of a character different from 
many of those that grace our statute books. The other 
remedy, however—that of restricting legislation—ap- 
pears at present to be the only feasible one. Its desira- 
bility certainly seems manifest. At all events, should it 
be adopted, our long suffering Code of Civil Procedure 
will be given a much needed rest, and the bar will be 
granted some leisure and an opportunity to find out what 
a few of its sections really mean without the prospect 
of their being altered immediately thereafter. 
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BUSINESS RIGHTS AND TRADE CONSPIRACIESs 





There is probably no more interesting subject in the 
study of social economics than to note the manner in 
which the preponderance of power has gradually swung 
- from the master to the servant. It is a great step from 

the time when the justices of the peace for each county 
not quite three hundred years ago fixed the price of all 
labor, to the present day, when employers are compelled 
to appeal to the courts aginst the aggressions of their 
employees. Inspired with a vitality and strength due 
to concertment of action manifested through the chan- 
nels of a trade association, the latter are now in a posi- 
tion to assert and make good their claims. It would, 
of course, be ridiculous to say that, mindful of their 
former position, they are deliberately seeking to apply 
the maxim of “vae victis,” though their attitude is cer- 
tainly accompanied with but slight evidence of toleration 
for their adversaries. The only thing that has hitherto 
prevented organized labor from becoming a positive 
menace to society is the fact that its directors seem as 
yet to be totally unconscious of their own power. We 
read some time ago an exceedingly interesting work 
treating of social phenomena, the name of whose author 
we have for the moment forgotten. The writer observes 
that the masses of themselves have never started a revo- 
lution or even thought of doing so. It is only when some 
member of the classes deserts his own order and, like 
another Mirabeau or Philippe Egalité, poses as the 
champion of the popular cause that any fear need be 
entertained. It may be remarked parenthetically that 
even under those circumstances the successful leader 
may usually be induced upon proper personal recogni- 
tion being given, to again enroll himself under the banner 
of those whose only desire is the continuance of existing 
conditions. 

These reflections were naturally caused upon reading 
a recent decision rendered by Judge Richardson of the 
Supreme Court (Massachusetts), in the case of Mitchell 
v. Walsh et al., holding the plaintiff entitled to an in- 
junction restraining the defendants, members of a labor 
organization, from interfering with his business. It was 
shown that because plaintiff had refused to comply with 
a demand for the discharge of a certain employee, the 
defendants directed a general strike among the bakers 
in his employ, distributed circulars ordering a general 
boycott, etc. The Court takes the view that, undoubted- 
ly, laborers have a right to fix the price of their labor 
and to refuse to work unless that price is paid. They 
may organize to improve their condition and secure bet- 
ter wages. They may use persuasion to induce men to 
join their organization, or they may refuse to work except 
for an established wage. They may present their case 
to the public in newspapers or circulars in a peaceful way 
with no attempts at coercion. If the effect in such case 
is injury to the employer he has no legal cause of action 
against them, for they were only exercising their legal 
rights. But the law does not permit them to use force, 
intimidation, or coercion for the purpose of injuring 
their employer. 

The Court, however, went on to say that “it is equally 
plain that an employer has, or ought to have, corre- 
sponding rights, the right to hire whom he chooses, the 
right to make such contracts and terms with them as 
they may freely agree upon, without interference from 
others. These rights of both employer and employee 


are necessary and should be equally protected. They are 
among the ‘natural, essential and inalienable’ rights of 
‘acquiring, possessing and protecting property,’ which 
were guaranteed by the Constitution.” * * * 

“The defendant claimed that there was no coercion 
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or intimidation unless there were threats of personal vio- 
lence. This is an error. Threats of injury to property, 
business or character may be as effective intimidation 
as threats of personal injury. Intimidation is not lim- 
ited to threats of violence or of personal injury to per- 
sons or property. It has a broader signification, and 
there also may be a moral intimidation, which is 
a. *s * 

“In the case at bar, the great real purpose was 
to compel Mr. Mitchell to conduct his business in a way 
(in one important respect) that he did not desire to do, 
and to punish him by injuring his business if he did not 
do so. Their said acts were not in the line of regulating 
their conduct, but his; not so much as for whom they 
would or would not work, but whom Mitchell should 
employ. 

“On Feb. 6, 1899, the plaintiff was carrying on a 
legal and lawful business, in a fair and lawful way; he 
had violated no law or contract, he had paid promptly 
his employees, and, as they said, treated them fairly; he 
had trespassed on the rights of nobody. And if he has 
the right to do and continue that business, he must 
have the right to make such contract with the men for 
their labor as he and: they can mutually agree upon.” 

Questions of this kind may be considered under a 
triple aspect. First, with a view to the issuance of an 
injunction, as in the present instance; second, in the light 
of a civil suit for damages; third, under the guise of a 
criminal action for conspiracy. Want of space would 
forbid our entering into a detailed consideration of the 
matter beyond reiterating the rule that, while the laborer 
or employer may himself terminate the contract of hir- 
ing, he cannot enter into any broad, general scheme de- 
signed for and tending by the exercise of force or in- 
timidation to prevent the other party from carrying on 
his business, and if he so does, the civil law will interpose 
for the protection of the injured party and the criminal 
law will punish the offender. 

(See the following authorities for an exposition of the 
law of conspiracies by labor unions: State v. Stewart, 59 
Vt. 273; The Buffalo Lubricating Oil Co. v. The Stand- 
ard Oil Co. et al, 42 Hun. 153; Master Stevedores’ Ass’n 
v. Walsh, 2 Daly 1; People ex rel Gil v. Walsh, 15 N. 
Y. St. Rep. 17, affirmed 110 N. Y. 623; People ex rel 
Gil v. Smith, 10 St. Rep. 730; the case of Michael Eman- 
uel and others, 6 City Hall Record 33; “Is Boycotting 
Criminal?” by Tracy C. Becker, 10 N. Y. St. Bar Ass’n 
148; The People v. Barondess, 45 St. Rep. 248; People 
v. Wilzig, 4 Crim. Rep. 403; People v. Kostka, id. 489; 
People ex rel Gill v. Walsh, 6 Crim. Rep. 292.) 








THE IMPEACHMENT OF A WITNESS BY THE 
PARTY CALLING HIM. 





The Court of Appeals of New York has, in the Fall 
Brook Coal Co. v. Hewson (opinion pub. March 2, 1899), 
ingrafted an important modification upon the well- 
recognized rule that a party by producing a witness im- 
pliedly vouches for his veracity, and will not be permit- 
ted to question it at a subsequent stage of the proceed- 
ing. During the progress of the trial the defendant called 
one Wilson, whose testimony had no bearing whatso- 
ever on the issues in the case. Subsequently Wilson was 
called by the plaintiff and gave material evidence in his 
favor. On cross examination the defendant sought to 
establish, first by the testimony of Wilson, afterwards by 
that of other witnesses, that he had made certain state- 
ments contradictory to his previous testimony. Plaintiff 
objected on the ground that defendant had made Wilson 
his own witness by calling him previously, and the ob- 
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jection was overruled by the lower court, whose decision 
was affirmed by the Court of Appeals. 

The question presented was entirely a novel one. The 
rule is well settled that a party cannot show inconsistent 
statements made by his own witness for the purpose of 
impeaching him. (See Coulter v. Express Company, 56 
N. Y. 585; Nichols v. White, 85 N. Y. 531; Hankinson 
v. Vantine, 152 N. Y. 20, 27.) In the words of Green- 
leaf (“Evidence,” Vol. 1, Sec. 442): 

“When a party offers a witness in proof of his cause, 
he thereby, in general, represents him as worthy of be- 
lief. He is presumed to know the character of the wit- 
nesses he adduces; and, having thus presented them to the 
Court, the law will not permit the party afterward to 
impeach their general reputation for truth, or to impugn 
their credibility by general evidence tending to show 
them to be unworthy of belief. . For this would enabie 
him to destroy the witness if he spoke against him, and to. 
make him a good witness if he spoke for him, with the 
means in his hand of destroying his credit if he spoke 
against him.” 

The Court, however, in the present case very justly 
takes the view that Wilson was not a witness within the 
rule, but rather a person inadvertently called, who gave 
no actual testimony. It often happens that a witness is 
intentionally but unadvisedly called, the counsel for the 
moment laboring under the impression that the witness 
has knowledge of some fact it is desirable to establish, 
but before his examination has proceeded far enough to 
bring about an inquiry touching any material fact to the 
controversy, counsel is advised by an associate, or by the 
party, that the wrong witness has been called, and that 
some other person is possessed of the information he de- 
sires to have given to the court. In such a case it would 
clearly seem to be a hardship that an error thus com- 
mitted, which quite frequently happens in the press of 
trial, should burden a party with the responsibility of hav- 
ing the person called treated as a witness for that purpose 
throughout the trial. 

The only precedent for the present decision appears to 
fave been an old Connecticut case (2 Root 160), where a 
witness whose testimony in chief had been ruled out as 
irrelevant, was aJlowed to be cross examined to his dis- 
advantage. The Court in the case at bar lays down the 
principle that “the rule is not properly applicable, save in 
cases where a party attempts to elicit from a witness called 
to the stand, testimony material to the issues upon trial; 
that until such an attempt is made, the party has done 
nothing that can by any possibility affect the trial either 
to his own benefit or to the harm of his opponent, and, 
therefore, he has not offered a witness in proof of his 
cause and is not within the reason of the rule that burdens 
him with the necessity of supporting the character of the 
witness to the end of the trial.” 








TOPICS OF INTEREST. 





In Guignon v. First Nat. Bank of Helena (55 Pac. 
Rep. 1050) it was held that where plaintiff had deposited 
a foreign draft with the defendant for collection through 
its correspondent, the London Bank, he has an equitable 
prior lien on the proceeds thereof in the hands of a re- 
ceiver of the home institution who has made the collec- 
tion. 


In the case of Kirk v. Union Tel. Co., 90 Fed. Rep. 
809, the United States Circuit Court, N. D., Cal., holds 
that “under the-Act of Congress of June 13, 1898, section 
18, providing that a telegraph company shall incur a 
certain penalty for transmitting a message not stamped 
as therein required, and section 7, providing that any 





person who shall ‘make, sign or issue’ an instrument not 
properly stamped shall be subject to a fine, it is the duty 
of the maker or signer of the message offered for trans- 
mission to affix the stamp.” 

The Appellate Division New York Supreme Court 
(First Department) has held in Conklin v. John H. 
Woodbury Dermatological Institute that in an action to 
recover a sum deposited with an employer to secure the 
faithful services of the employee the defendant was en- 
titled to rely on and prove both that the employee volun- 
tarily left its service and that it had a sufficient reason 
for the discharge of plaintiff because of his non-per- 
formance of the conditions of his contract, and that the 
action of the lower court in compelling the defendant 
to elect between such defenses constituted reversible 
error 

In the recent case of Louisville & N. R. Co. v. 
Clarks, administrator, 49 S. W. Rep. 323, the Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky reversed judgment in an action 
to recover damages for causing death of plaintiff's in- 
testate, where the charge to the jury was that they must 
find for the plaintiff “such a sum as in the opinion of 
the jury, from the evidence, deceased would have earned 
during the remainder of his life if he had been per- 
mitted to live until he died of natural causes, considering 
his physical condition and power and ability to earn 
money at the time of his death.” The Court laid down 
the rule to be that the measure of recovery in an action 
of this kind is such a sum as will compensate the estate 
of deceased for the destruction of his power to earn 
money 

It has been held in Minnesota Butter & Cheese Co. 
v. St. Paul Cold Storage Warehouse Co. (77 N. W. 
Rep. 977) that a provision contained in a warehouseman’s 
receipt exempting the defendant from damage due to 
water would not be construed to include damages from 
that source occasioned by defendant’s negligence. The 
Court said inter alia: “As the plaintiff received and kept 
this receipt, he was bound by its terms and conditions, but, 
as we construe the receipt, the defendant is not exempt 
from its own acts of negligence in caring for the cheese 
while in its warehouse. * * * This receipt does not 
in terms provide against the negligence of the defendant. 
The condition that all the property shall be at the owner’s 
risk of any loss or damage from water might doubtless 
apply to cases of a great flood, or a violent storm of 
rain, but not to dripping of water from the overhead 
pipes resulting from the defendant’s negligence in not 
giving them proper care and attention. It was clearly the 
defendant’s duty to see that such drippings did not injure 
the cheese left in his care for hire.” 

In the case of Ireland v. the Mobile and O. R. R. 
Co., 49 S. W. Rep. 188, just decided by the Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky, a decision has been rendered of 
considerable interest to carriers and shippers. The case 
arose out of the damage to goods left with the railroad 
company to be transported over its own and connecting 
lines. The bill of lading contained. these provisions: “It 
is further stipulated and agreed that in case of any loss, 
detriment, or damage done to or sustained by any of 
the property herein receipted for whereby any legal lia- 
bility or responsibility shall or may be incurred, that 
company alone shall be held responsible therefor in 
whose actual custody the same may be at the time of the 
happening of such loss, detriment or damage. * np ee 
Notice: In accepting this contract, the shipper or other 
agent of the owner of the property carried, expressly 
accepts and agrees to all its stipulations and conditions. 
The owner was not able to show the point where the 
damage occurred, and brought suit against the initial 
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carrier. The Court held, in construing the agreement 
(two judges dissenting), that this was a contract for 
through carriage, that the connecting lines were merely 
agents for the initial carrier, and that the latter was liable 
under the contract notwithstanding that the injury may 
have occurred while the goods were in the actual custody 
of another line. 


The Appellate Term of the New York Supreme Court 


’ (First Department) in Neuman v. The Nat. Shoe and 


Leather Exchange, has recently decided that where a re- 
ceipt was given containing upon its face no conditions 
or limitations nor any notice directing attention to cer- 
tain conditions appearing upon the reverse by which 
the defendant was exempted from liability under cer- 
tain circumstances, such defendant is under the neces- 
sity of showing affirmatively that plaintiff had actual 
knowledge of the terms and conditions written upon the 
reverse. The mere fact that he accepted the receipt does 
not imply this. Justice Leventritt, in writing the opinion 
of the Court, after referring to presumptions in case of 
conditions in telegraph blanks, bills of lading, shipping 
and express receipts, observed: “No such presumption 
exists respecting a paper purporting to be an ordinary 
receipt, hence the necessity of proof to establish notice 
to the plaintiff of the undisclosed clause of exemption 
from liability which the defendant inserted in a manner 
not calculated to attract attention.” 


The Supreme Court of Mississippi, in Interstate 
Building & Loan Ass’n v. Hafter (24 So. Rep. 871), has 
rendered a decision of some importance to the borrow- 
ers of and stockholders in building and loan associa- 
tions. Here a by-law of the corporation permitted loans 
to be paid off before maturity on the estimated basis 
that 84 payments of dues and interest would mature the 
borrower's stock and cancel the debt. Another of the 
by-laws provided that the board of directors by a ma- 
jority vote could make amendments thereto. It was 
held that the repeal of the first by-law ended all right on 
the part of a borrower to repay a loan as therein pro- 
vided, she not having taken advantage of it up to the 
time of the repeal. The Court observed: “That a benevo- 
lent association may amend its by-laws affecting rights 
secured by them to such member if such amendment be 
made by his consent is a rule without a dissenting ex- 
pression; and it is reasonably held that the existence of 
a by-law at the time a member joins the association pro- 
viding for their amendment is a consent on his part to a 
change of them in the future if made before any notice 
of withdrawal is given. (Citing Knights of Golden Rule 
v. Ainsworth, 71 Ala. 436, 450; Knights of Pythias v. 
Knight, 117 Ind. 489, 496.) 

American Waltham Watch Co. v. W. S. Watch Co. 
(Supreme Court of Massachusetts decided in March, 
1899, MSS.) was an action brought to restrain defend- 
ant from advertising its watches as “Waltham watches” 
or from marking them in such a way that the word 
“Waltham” is conspicuous. The plaintiff was the first 
manufacturer of watches in Waltham and had acquired 
a great reputation before defendant began to do business. 
The trial judge granted the plaintiff's application, and the 
Appellate. Court, in sustaining his decision, laid down 
the following rule: “It is true that a man cannot appro- 
priate a geographical name, but neither can he a color, 
or any part of the English language, or even a proper 
name to the exclusion of others whose names are like 
his. Yet a color in connection with a sufficiently complex 
combination of other things may be recognized as saying 
so circumstantially that the defendant’s goods are the 
plaintiff’s as to pass the injunction line. New England 
Awl & Needle Co. v. Marlborough Awl & Needle Co.. 
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168 Mass. 154, 156. So, although the plaintiff has no 
copyright on the dictionary or any part of it, he can 
exclude a defendant from a part of the free field of the 
English language, even from the mere use of generic 
words unqualified and unexplained when they would mis- 
lead the plaintiff’s customers to another shop. Reddaway 
v. Banham (1896), A. C. 199. So the name of a person 
may become so associated with his goods that one of the 
same name coming into the business later will not be 
allowed to use even his own name without distinguishing 
his‘wares. Brinsmead v. Brinsmead, 13 Times L. R. 3; 
Reddaway v. Banham (1896), A. C. 199, 210. See Singer 
Mig. Co. v. June Mfg. Co., 163 U. S. 169, 204; Allegretti 
Chocolate Cream Co. v. Keller, 85 Fed. Rep. 643. And 
so, we doubt not, may a geographical name acquire a 
similar association with a similar effect. Montgomery y. 
Thompson (1891), A. C. 217. “Whatever might have 
been the doubts some years ago, we think that now it is 
pretty well settled that the plaintiff, merely on the 
strength of having been first in the field, may put later 
comers to the trouble of taking such reasonable precau- 
tions as are commercially practicable to prevent their 
lawful names and advertisements from deceitfully divert- 
ing the plaintiff’s custom.” 








LEGISLATIVE COMPETITION FOR CORPORATE 
CAPITAL. 


By Charles F, Bostwick, Esq., of the New York Bar. 





(Being portions of a paper read before the New York 
State Bar Association, Jan. 18, 1899.) 

The sudden exodus of hundreds upon hundreds of 
millions of dollars, controlled by corporate interests, and 
financiers from New York into the State of New Jersey, 
is enough to suggest to the inquiring mind: Do the nat- 
ural resources of Jersey offer such great attractions that 
it is to become the commercial centre of corporate en- 
terprise in the United States? Especially does this be- 
come important at the present time, when such a vast 
amount of commercial business is being conducted under 
corporate form. It is safe to state that over four-fifths 
of all the personal property of the United States is to-day 
owned by corporations. 

“Maine, Connecticut and New Jersey, since time im- 
memorial, have been very well termed the snug harbor 
of roaming and piratical corporations. Afterwards they 
were outdone by Kentucky and West Virginia, whose 
corporation statutes are marvels of alluring attractive- 
ness for the incorporation of enterprises located in other 
States.” Seeing what financial advantages these States 
enjoyed in consequence of their liberality, what large 
revenues they drew from their incorporated “guests,” 
many of the others followed them in changing their legis- 
lation and practice. New York, although disclaiming 
any intention of entering into legislative competition for 
the securing of corporate capital within its jurisdiction, 
is, in fact, one of the most ardent bidders; but, instead 
of manifestly maintaining that corporate capital and life 
should be as well taken care of and preserved in the 
Empire State as in any of the Union, has done its bidding 
by harassing and punishing foreign corporations, main- 
taining an ugly and sullen disposition toward corpora- 
tions generally, and abusing sister States for their liberal 
treatment and the State’s willingness to give desired and 
necessary information by publication of pamphlets, laws 
and forms at public expense. How long is this to con- 
tinue? New York was formerly very liberal in its treat- 
ment of corporations, and if natural causes control in the 
selection of a domicile for corporations, New York, as 


the commercial centre of the Western Hemisphere, as 
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the home of a multitude of fortunes known only to mod- 
ern life, permitting sybarite luxury in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, possessing all the,natural advantages usually de- 
manded for corporate life, should continue to be the 
domicile of corporations, but residents of the State of New 
York intending to do business in the City of New York 
and willing to incorporate in the State of New York, 
are made fugitives from their home, are driven deliberate- 
ly from the door of their domicile to seek protection of 
some foreign State government. 

Let us consider one by one a few of the most impor- 
tant reasons that are weighed when choosing a place of 
corporate domicile and we may then understand why, in 
spite of the natural, topographical and economic advan- 
tages offered by New York, capital is driven elsewhere. 
New Jersey has been the State to profit most by our 
State’s present policy, and we will look more especially 
at the competition which has been observed between 
these States; as it will serve as a fair illustration of similar 
competition going on elsewhere, at all events this illus- 
tration is perhaps the most useful to us as members of 
the New York State Bar. 

ATTACHMENT. 


One of the most important questions is that of attach- 
ment. The State of New York permits an attachmenat in 
nearly every kind of action, ex contractu and ex delicto 
on the mere ground that the defendant is a foreign cor- 
poration. This is a matter of no little moment and par- 
ticularly is it of great importance since the amendment 
of the attachment law of 1895 extending the cases in 
which you can obtain an attachment. 

Experience taught the corporation lawyer that the 
obtaining of an attachment against a foreign corporation, 
no matter how unjust the claim upon which the plaintiff 
brings suit, not unfrequently results in destroying the 
credit of the corporation to such an extent that bank- 
ruptcy is the inevitable result. 

This was conspicuous during the panic of 1893, when 
many foreign corporations were ruined by proceedings 
commencing with attachment,.which would have been 
impossible against domestic companies. 

This taken alone would be a potent cause in com- 
pelling residents and non-residents to incorporate here, 
provided their capital was to be employed here. In addi- 
tion, therefore, to the natural causes which should be 
sufficient to compel corporations to locate in New York, 
we find this is a most efficient cause to keep them at the 
place of their legitimate domicile, but in spite of the 
dangerous exposure to attachment, by being incorporated 
in a foreign jurisdiction, and perhaps to bankruptcy and 
to ruin, corporations go elsewhere to locate rather than 
suffer the penalties of being a domestic corporation. 
Some of the danger of attachment is now removed by 
agreement with surety companies to furnish bonds at 
once to a stated amount at any time and at any place. 


INITIAL EXPENSE AND TAXATION. 


In regard to initial expense and taxation we find New 
York pursuing a penny-wise and pound-foolish policy, 
both in respect to its original or first tax and those future 
regular annual demands for governmental support. The 
initial tax is one-eighth of one per cent. upon the author- 
ized capital ; this is too great a charge, in view of the rates 
in vogue in other States. A graded tax should be adopt- 
ed. In cases where the amount for which the company 
is organized is large, the initial expense becomes propor- 
tionately important; and as many of the States now have 
a graded scale, the tax rate decreasing in proportion to 
the amount of capital involved, the New York tax, com- 
pared with the tax of such sister States, makes a choice 
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ther investigation. The amount of tax was the avowed 
cause of choice of domicile of some of the largest trusts 
and so it was admitted and testified to before the Trust 
Investigating Committee of this State. A recent instance 
will serve to illustrate this and emphasize its importance: 
The Federal Steel Company was about to incorporate 
for two hundred million dollars; its initial tax in New 
York would have been $250,000, while in Jersey a more 
advantageous franchise was offered them for the sum of 
$40,000; a similar discrepancy would appear and continue 
in regard to the annual tax, New Jersey’s annual tax 
being only one-twentieth of one per cent. of the capital 
stock. The difference of $210,000 no doubt helped the 
organizers to choose a domicile. 

The annual tax in New York is also too heavy, bu: 
not satisfied with this, since 1881, the State has imposed 
an additional Direct State Tax; this tax is entirely too 
large, although the method of its computation is fairer 
than that employed for the assessment of the local tax. 
Not only are the taxes too heavy, but the amount of its 
several burdens are variable and uncertain. The uncer- 
tainty should be lessened; uncertainty of tax is a bad 
feature in these matters, the only certainty about it being 
that it is sure to be larger than justice or business policy 
dictates. 

The judiciary, realizing to some extent the situation, 
has tried to be liberal with corporations, but in spite of 
their efforts, the Legislature has adopted so conspicu- 
ously narrow, unfair, illiberal and parsimonious a policy, 
that it was not two years ago that two corporations doing 
business side by side, one a domestic, the other a foreign, 
the foreign corporation paid less tax under the same cir- 
cumstances, and was treated with less severity than the 
domestic company, and all other things being equal was 
able to compete with its domestic cousin with great ad- 
vantage and privilege. To some extent this exists to-day. 

It is true that if much or nearly all of the property 
of the corporation is to be employed within the State of 
New York, it is far better to incorporate here than in any 
other State of the Union, in spite of the general disad- 
vantages and present policy of our State. The smaller 
the capital of the company the more force is given to this 
reason; as the capital increases the advantages decrease in 
due proportion until there comes a point where a State 
having a very small initial or graded tax offers greater 
advantages and it is better to go to that jurisdiction than 
to remain here. 

It may be safely said that unless a considerable por- 
tion of the capital stock is to be employed within this 
State, New York is not the most favorable State in which 
to locate, and that, considering where the property is to 
be located and all the other subjects enumerated herein, 
New Jersey, West Virginia and Kentucky in the order 
named, offer attractions above all of the other States. 

Where the company must have its principal business 
office is a matter of great importance as here it will be 
taxed, examined and badgered and will be compelled to 
keep some of its property and its books; but as to its 
property, foreign capital in New York, becoming exas- 
perated by the action of the authorities, has, but a few 
weeks ago, sought refuge in a foreign warehouse com- 
pany, where even the transient local capital is temporarily 
removed across the river and kept there until absolutely 

required in New York. 

New Jersey banks are used for the purpose of trans- 
ferring funds, until after the personal tax day is passed, 
and the moral consideration of those taking these steps 
seems to have no longer a place in controlling their ac- 
tion, since they feel they are merely protecting them- 





of domicile a comparatively easy matter, without fur- 


selves from being robbed. 
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POWER TO BORROW MONEY. 


Many of the States require that the maximum amount 
that can be borrowed should be limited in the certificate 
of incorporation; others have put a statutory limitation 
thereon, as, for example, New York prohibits, first. 
the making of mortgages exceeding the amount of its 
paid-up capital stock, or an amount equal to two-thirds 
of its corporate property in case this be more than the 
amount of the paid-up capital stock, and then further 
provides that no debt shall be created, if thereby the total 
indebtedness of the company (not secured by mortgage) 
shall exceed the amount of its paid-up capital stock; thus 
it will be seen that the greatest amount that can be bor- 
rowed in any manner is practically twice the amount of 
the paid-up capital stock, half secured by mortgage. 

New Jersey, refusing to act as the business guardian 
of the public, permits companies to borrow all that the 
commercial and economic confidence will give them, and 
experience tells us that New York’s paternalistic pro- 
visions have not lessened its citizens’ losses from domestic 
companies any lower than New Jersey’s citizens’ losses 
from New Jersey companies, and New Jersey companies 
all the while are free to borrow New York capital to any 
amount, which they do. 

Until recently the New York method of mortgaging 
corporate property was unbusinesslike and impracticable, 
and, like most other New York procedures, entangled 
with no end of red tape; this fortunately has been changed 
to some extent. 

This lack of.power to borrow money alone has driven 
millions to New Jersey; it totally excludes companies 
from incorporation in New York which expect to under- 
take great financial enterprises by borrowing the most 
of their funds from the usual financial sources, the trust 
companies and banks. Prominent examples are found 
in cases of construction companies, where it is customary 
for the contracts to be assigned as collateral security to, 
and the bulk of the capital to be furnished by, the large 
financial institutions of the country. 


NATURE OF THE BUSINESS TO BE CONDUCTED. 


By the comity of States, the rule has become well 
established that a corporation organized under the laws 
of a State may transact business beyond the borders of 
that State; it is even legal for citizens of one State to in- 
corporate a company in another State even for the pur- 
pose of carrying on their entire corporate business in the 
State where they live, and, with the exception of a few 
States, this has become the recognized doctrine of the 
country. In early days New Jersey denied it and Texas 
and Canada, but this is certainly the tendency of modern 
corporation law, and it is settled that New York will now 
permit corporations organized in other States to do al- 
most all their business in this State; it, therefore, becomes 
wise to inquire, what State will grant the broadest 
powers? 

Here again we find the State of New York almost as 
far behind the natural advances and developments as 
Pennsylvania, which State can be excused in part for its 
tardiness because of its State Constitution; no valid rea- 
sons exist why corporations if they are beneficial and 
acknowledged factors in modern business life, should not 
be given the broadest powers, and New York has, in a 
half-hearted way, acceded to this by making many pro- 
visions for extending, correcting or amending certificates 
of incorporation, provided they are not sufficiently broad, 
or where the certificate fails to express the true object 
and purpose of the corporation, or where it is desirable 
to extend or amend or change the purpose. New Jersey, 
on the other hand, in the first instance grants the broadest 
powers, until we find in one of the most recent char- 














ters the power given, among other things, to make any 
kind of a contract, to carry on any business and to do all 
things therein set forth to the same extent as natural 
persons might or could do in any part of the world, as 
agents, contractors, trustees or otherwise. Imagine such 
a clause in an application in Pennsylvania, submitted for 
the inspection of the Governor, and contained in the 
notice of application which is required to be published 
for three weeks in two county papers, stating briefly the 
character and object of the proposed corporation. In 
Pennsylvania you must state one purpose, and the con- 
stitution provides that no corporation shall en in 
any business other than that expressly authorized in its 
charter. Perhaps Pennsylvania with its salutary pro- 
vision is wiser or purer than New Jersey and its sister 
States, but with all love and regard for my Quaker an- 
cestors, I do not believe it yet to be the empyrean. 

The Philadelphian knows he can obtain a foreign 
charter in Camden and come back to Pennsylvania and 
be treated better than his next-door domestic rival, living 
under the purified charter, and breathing purified Penn- 
sylvania air, and thus he can succeed. New York should 
be wiser and broader. . 

Of course the nature of the business may be such 
that no State competition for corporate capital can be 
entered into, as, for example; first, where the nature of 
the business to be transacted is quasi public and prop- 
erty must be taken by eminent domain, which is usually 
restricted to domestic corporations, or, secondly, where 
commodities exist only in localities and cannot be trans- 
ported far with profit; otherwise, a foreign corporation 
can do business in a State, New York for example, just as 
well, if not better, than a domestic company, and its 
foreign receiver is even now permitted by a late de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals, without ancillary letters, 
to sue in our courts in replevin and to reduce choses in 
action to possession. 

DURATION. 


One of the elements in the logical conception of a 
corporation is perpetuity, or, better, the capacity for per- 
petual existence, but the tendency of modern legislation 
has been to shorten rather than enlarge the possible life 
of a corporation, until now, many of the States have 
placed twenty years as the extreme limit of corporate 
life of a corporation incorporated under its laws. Fifty 
is the average, but New York and New Jersey have com- 
peted by reversing the order of things and enlarging the 
time; New Jersey has come out flatly for perpetual suc- 
cession, so that the latest charters of the big trusts read 
“the duration of the corporation is to be perpetual,” so 
that recently New Jersey has seen placed on her cor- 
porate files charters aggregating one billion two hundred 
end fifty million dollars capital, which have chosen New 
Jersey as their perpetual home. 

New York strived hard to come up to Jersey stand- 
ards by doing away with her fifty-year limit, but, instead 
of stating that corporations could have perpetuity, re- 
quired that the company’s duration should be stated in 
the certificate of incorporation, and also provides that 
when no time is stated the company shall have perpetual 
existence, but no one has dared to believe that the re- 
quirement to state “its duration” would be satisfied by 
stating “its duration shall be perpetual.” 


POWER TO HOLD PROPERTY. 


This is a matter now of comparatively little importance, 
since nearly every State allows corporations great latitude 
in this respect, while some have not been willing to go so 
far; the narrow policy of Pennsylvania has, in this par- 
ticular, favored its home corporation, but New York and 
New Jersey both provide that in regard to real estate, 
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domestic corporations can hold real property in foreign 
States, and that foreign corporations can hold real estate 


' in these respective States. 


In regard to the holding of stock of other corpora- 
tions, New Jersey was among the first to allow corpora- 
tions to hold stock of other corporations, thus making the 
trust, as it was first conceived, a possibility. 

The corporation laws of the State of New York at 
that time differed essentially from the laws of the State 
of New Jersey in that they did not, as did the latter, per- 
mit the acquisition by one corporation of capital stock of 
another, and consequently there followed immediate mi- 
gration of trusts to the State of New Jersey to secure 
corporate charters there and thus avoid the complica- 
tions in which the decisions of the Court of Appeals in 
1890 in regard to trusts threatened to involve them. Al- 
ready in 1889 Cook pointed out that, although in New 
York and several other State a stock company could not 
own the stock of other companies, this had always 
been permitted in other places. 

In 1892 the State of New York could no longer with- 
stand the temptation, and the corporation laws of this 
State were radically amended so that it was provided that 
domestic or foreign corporations might hold the stocks 
and bonds of other corporations, if so authorized in their 
charter, or in any case the stock of corporations engaged 
in a similar business, but this came too late to get back 
any fugitive capital and still it continued to go elsewhere. 

A new form of trust by the complete transfer of all in- 
terests into one company had become the prevalent form 
of enormous aggregations of capital replacing the old 
idea. 

There is a bill now before the New Jersey Legislature 
directed against trusts, which, if passed, will do much to 
drive capital away from that State, but I cannot believe 
that New Jersey, after pursuing such a wise policy for so 
long a time, will throw away the advantages thus se- 
cured. 

LIABILITY OF DIRECTORS AND STOCKHOLDERS. 


Of course this is a matter of some moment, but usually 
does not engage the serious attention of the incorporator 
at the time of incorporation; but even here, while New 
York, as Mr. Jessup stated before this honorable body 
upon a previous occasion, fails to throw sufficient safe- 
guards around the actions of directors, this is not due to 
any avowed policy of favoring corporations. 

Pennsylvania and New Jersey are more liberal in re- 
gard to the liability of stockholders and directors, but 
after all it is the foreign corporation living in New York 
and creating debts in New York whose stockholders we 
want to hold, and New York has refused to enforce the 
foreign statute of stockholders’ liability im this jurisdiction 
and our citizens are but little better protected than if the 
New York statutes were wiped from our books. 

West Virginia and Kentucky are in this, as in most 
all respects, the best States to incorporate in, but are not 
chosen by the incorporators for reasons herein re- 
ferred to. 

In New Jersey stockholders are not liable for cor- 
porate debts, while in New York they are liable until all 
the stock issued and outstanding has been paid in, and 
even then for certain debts after that time. There is no 
personal liability of directors or stockholders in West 
Virginia as prescribed by the statutes of other States. 


WHERE CORPORATE MEETINGS MUST BE HELD, 


In this respect West Virginia leads; it permits all 
meetings, including those of stockholders and directors, 
to be held outside of its jurisdiction, and wherever the 
incorporators desire. New Jersey has not gone quite so 
far, but still we find meetings held by New Jersey cor- 











porations with one person present holding «a batch of 
proxies in one hand and. pre-arranged and practically 
adopted minutes in the other thus removing to some ex- 
tent the difficulty of complying with the requirement, 
“meetings of stockholders must be held within the State.” 

New York offers no more liberal provisions thar 
New Jersey, which requires all its stockholders, although 
not its directors’ meetings, to be held within the State. 

Nothing could be more convenient, and why should 
not the will of the majority of the owners of property be 
as legal and well recorded in a foreign State as at home in 
these days when the telephone, telegraph and phono- 
graph have annihilated distance, and when a cable can be 
received and answered between the old world and the 
new in less than fifty-eight seconds. 































































EXPENSE AND DIFFICULTY OF CORPORATION PLOCEEDINGS. . 


Certainly in no State of the Union are proceedings 
more costly than in New York, and whether it be to- 
change the name of a corporation, to amend a charter, to - 
dissolve or to take any one of many proceedings, which 
the general, stock and the other laws provide to be taken 
by corporations or in corporation matters, the expense- 
is disproportionate to the advantage, and the general: 
policy to exact a maximum fee or even to rob cor- 
porations, because they are corporations, has not 
beeen abated by the officials who are fortunate enough 
to have these matters pass under their observation 
as referees, receivers or public officials. This is, 
no doubt, due in part to the fact that all these proceed- 
ings, instead of being simple, are so involved that the 
lawyer who has performed the work once or twice is 
looked upon by his fellows in the profession as a magician 
possessed of unusual knowledge and appealed to by all 
his friends for precedents and advice that they may avoid 
the traps and pitfalls which lurk in these proceedings. 

Simplicity has never marked the proceedings by 
which corporations can act in the State of New York; 
here the policy of Jersey has been diametrically opposed, 
its proceedings are the simplest and the cost is minimum, 
and the advantages offered only equalled by the States of 
West Virginia and Kentucky. Dissolution in New Jer- 
sey is simple, in New York comparatively complicated. 


ISSUANCE OF STOCK FOR PROPERTY. 


Stock may practically be issued for property without 
so marking it, both in New York and New Jersey, but in 
New Jersey the judgment of the directors as to the value 
of the property is conclusive in the absence of actual 
fraud. 

Connecticut required twenty per cent. of the capital 
to be paid in cash. 

Maine formerly was a resort for incorporations, but a 
decision of its highest court, holding stockholders liable 
on stock which had been issued for property, where the 
court thought the property was not worth the par value of 
the stock, makes Maine too dangerous a State to incor- 
porate in, especially where millions of dollars of stock are 
to be issued for mines, patents and other choice assort- 
ments of property. 


THE STATE’S GENERAL POLICY. 


First—In regard to reports. Here New York stilf 
maintains the antiquated policy of requiring from cor- 
porations an annual report, supposedly for the purpose 
of advising the public, so that they may extend credit 
upon the faith thereof; how many of these reports are 
examined you well know; they serve about as much use 
as advertising the change of one’s name in a local paper 
in the annexed district of New York City, having no cir- 
culation excepting among the farm hands, and when we 
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realize that less than ten per cent. of those required to 

make these reports make them, it will be seen that honest 
business men shrink from taking upon themselves the 
liabilities for failure to comply with the requirements of 
the law, which works no practical good anc does not 
accomplish its purpose of enactment. New Jersey re- 
quires no annual report of the business, and West Vir- 
ginia requires no public reports. 

Second—Legislative inquiry. New York leads in this 
hampering of corporations by inquiring into their private 
affairs, as they would hardly dare to inquire into the pri- 
vate affairs of an individual to satisfy the public outcry 
against capital and to be used as the basis of political 
capital in impending campaigns. 

This statement is made without slur to either party, 
as both would be ever ready, as all political parties have 
been in the past, to satisfy public clamor by such pro- 
cesses and in the latest investigation of trusts in the State 
of New York, it was testified to and admitted that this 
was one of the potent causes in driving from the State of 
New York one of the largest corporations known to the 
commercial world. 

Illinois, formerly a favorite State in which to incor- 
porate, is no longer attractive since besides its increased 
taxation above referred to it has joined Kentucky within 
a few days, and both have started in the legislative in- 
«juiry business with violence. Companies have, for this 
reason, abandoned Illinois and gone to New Jersey. 

Third—The last consideration under this heading is, 
to my mind, one of the most important; it is the attitude 
which the State takes through its public officials of giving 
any legitimate information concerning corporations, their 
formaton and proceedings incident to corporate life, in 
‘aiding the investing public at the expense of the State 
and informing them of all changes in corporation law, 
not hiding or making secret the forms in which they can 
draft their documents. 


New Jersey and a few other States, to a more or less 
degree, publish and freely distribute all the information 
and forms to help corporations to properly comply with 
the law, to relieve them from forfeiture and to otherwise 
protect them in their lawful corporate life, with a result 
that the New York newspapers of but a few days ago 
stated that so many trusts and big corporations were 
paying tribute to the State of New Jersey that the authori- 
ties had become greatly perplexed as to what should be 
done with the surplus revenue of the State of New Jersey. 

New Jersey’s income, even without the State tax, was 
stated to be more than enough to meet all her wants, and 
it was claimed that her institutions were being main- 
tained on a liberal scale, too. 


What has the Legislature of New York done to rem- 
edy this condition of affairs? Nothing! Rather it has 
been too busy enacting laws affecting corporations that 
do not reflect great credit upon it. 


I cannot refrain at this late moment from citing one 
illustration. Among the New York requirements as to 
the contents of a certificate of incorporation we find that 
it must contain the names and postoffice addresses of the 
subscribers and the number of shares which each agrees 
to take. The use by itself of the word subscribers is an 
eminently improper one, as a person must be a subscriber 
to something (one bird cannot flock by itself); it is a 
relative term and it, therefore, became a matter of con- 
jecture whether the word “subscriber” meant “subscriber 
to the capital stock” or “subscriber to the certificate of 
incorporation.” 


So great did this doubt become in the minds of the 
profession that certificates were filed containing the 
names of the subscribers to the capital stock; most others 








the names of the subscribers to the instrument; the Legis. 
lature, thereupon enacted a law that either construction 
of the term “subscriber” should be deemed a compliance 
with the law, and it once corrected this statute so as ty 
read “subscribers to the certificate,” and then the profes- 
sion felt happy that the law upon this subject has becom: 
settled and intelligible. This statute was allowed to re- 
main on the books but eighteen days, when they prompt. 
ly amended the law back so as to read “subscribers.” 
Subscribers to what? Again the original doubt appeared. 

The profession at large interpreted it to mean sub- 
scribers to the certificate, but the unanimous decision of 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court has pro- 
claimed that it means subscribers to the capital stock, ani 
this is the conditon in which the Legislature has finally, 
by arduous effort placed our law. 

It is not necessary that New York should strive to 
force an unnatural condition of affairs to bring capital 
to this natural home of wealth, but it should at least study 
to keep home its natural capital and power. Instead, it 
has driven not only its incorporations, but many of its rich 
and useful citizens, with their money and influence, into 
Jersey and elsewhere. The time of the Legislature could 
be well spent in the interest of the taxpayer by consider- 
ing the advisability of and amending our present statute 
law, at least in the following directions: 


1. It should reduce the original tax and make it 
graded. 

2. Tax on corporations should be only on the prop- 
erty employed within the State, and, if possible, fixed: 
franchise tax, if any, should be made very small and 
drawn with due regard to similar foreign laws. 

3. Simplify its corporation laws, and above all adopt 
a policy to make them known and public and have a 
bureau to distribute all necessary forms required by the 
State. 

4. Abolish the making of reports. 


5. Encourage them to not only live here, but to be a 
benefit to the public, and we will then have corporations 
enjoying, without corruption, the same lawful rights as 
other residents of the State, instead of, as at the present, 
the frequent spectacle of corporations unlawfully enjoy- 
ing, with corruption, and at the expense of our residents. 
the rights they should be given. 

Other laws and subjects may be important, but let us 
have a feeling for value, as the artist calls it, and let us 
understand that matters affecting every social and eco 
nomic interest and touching the vital elements of dail: 
life of every citizen, capitalist as well as workman, are 
vastly more important and worthy of more attention than 
the petty subjects which make up the category of the 
bills passed by the Legislature; it will encourage home 
capital to remain and more foreign capital to come here 
and open up manufactories, industry, trade and com 
merce. Its importance is brought home to every one 
when we reflect that the capital of more than one indus 
trial corporation to-day is larger than the cost of a great 
war, the property of a small nation, the price of the Island 
of Cuba. 








A married woman may carry on a separate business 
and may make any contracts with reference to such busi 
ness as with reference to her separate estate. It is not nec 
essary in order to bind her that the contract should prove 
beneficial to her or to her estate, and within the limits of 
her general contractual power she may enter into a con 
tract of suretyship. 

First Nat. Bank of Chicago v. Stall (Neb.), 78 N. W. 
Rep. 254, Feb. ’99. 
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THE MISSION OF A BAR ASSOCIATION, OR 
SOME FAILURES OF THE SELF-GOV- 
ERNING PRINCIPLE. 


BY D. C. WESTENHAVER, ESQ. 


Being Portions of the Address of the President of the 
West Virginia Bar Association Delivered Before 
the Association January 17, 1899. 

No gathering of lawyers is had nowadays that some 
one does not feel called upon to sound the praises of our 

easion; to dwell upon the greatness of its influence 
and the nobility of its mission. I shall make no ex- 
ception to the rule. I shall call up the glorious tradi- 
tions Of the bar, not, however, as is usual for the pur- 
pose of flattering one’s vanity, but to point the fact 
that our work, if not a failure, is unfinished, and that 
never sO much as now were active, earnest efforts called 
for at our hands. 

That the lawyers have been the ruling class of the 
American republic, since the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, is a remark one often ‘hears. Indeed, broaden- 
ing its scope, | am inclined to agree to the truth of 
an observavion | saw made recently, that in the great 
work of civilizing mankind, in lifting the modern world 
from mediaeval barbarism, ’till Greece in the Age of 
Pericles was not so fit a place to live in, the lawyers 
as a Class, as a profession, have contributed a larger 
share than the clergy. This may be extravagant; but 
that the lawyers have built the noble fabric of our im- 
perial republic «nd have ruled and governed it, espe- 
cially in the first half of its history, is but the sober 
truth. Their controlling grasp on this Government has 
been as firm as that of the Eupatrid families on the 
State of Sparta, as that of the patrician families on the 
Roman republic in its earlier days, as that of the landed 
aristocracy on England until the passage of the reform 
bill gave democracy a chance to make over again that 
noble old island. 

De Tocgeville gives as a result of his investigations, 
made in the second and third decade of the century, the 
following observations: “The lawyers of the United 
States,” he says, “form a party, which is but little feared 
and scarcely perceived, which has no badge peculiar to it- 
self, which adapts itself with great flexibility to the exi- 
gencies of the time, and accommodates itself to all the 
movements of the sovial body; but this party extends to 
the whole community, and it penetrates to all classes 
of society: it acts upon the country imperceptibly, but it 
finally fashions it to suit its purposes.” * * 

The acuteness of this learned traveler’s insight is made 
evident when we turn to statistics. As Senator Geo. F. 
Hoar in his recent and most admirable address to the 
Virginia State Bar Association, has compiled them for 
us, I borrow his labor. Of the fifty-two signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, twenty-four were of the 
legal profession, and both its draughtsman and its great 
champion were lawyers. Of the fifty-five framers of the 
Constitution of the United States, thirty were practicing 
lawyers, and the laymen contributed little in the con- 
vention to the actual work in hand, however much their 
influence with the people of the several States may have 
afterward aided in its adoption. Of the twenty-four 
Presidents of the United States, twenty have been of 
our profession, and those who were not, selected as ad- 
visers on whom they leaned, eminent lawyers; witness the 
example of Washington, whose great secretaries, Ham- 
ilton, Jefferson and Randolph, were all past masters of the 
wig and gown. 

Of the thirtv-three Secretaries of State, all with the 
exception of Edward Everett and perhaps Blaine, who 
studied law but never practiced, have been lawyers. Of 








the forty Secretaries of the Treasury, all except three 
have been lawyers; and of the five great financiers, who 
have occupied that post—Hamilton, Gallatin, Robert J. 
Walker, Salmon P. Chase and John Sherman—Galla- 
tin only was not of our profession. Even our great war 
minister—the one man whose labors in this field have 
justly placed him in the front rank of the men of all 
countries who in the conduct of military operations won 
imperishable fame—Edwin M. Stanton, was also a lawyer 
and equally great at the bar and in the Cabinet. 

And to-day (1898), to quote Senator Hoar, “The 
President, Vice-President, Speaker of the House, five of 
the eight members of the Cabinet, and three hundred and 
two of the four hundred and forty-six members of the 
two houses of Congress, were bred to the bar.” And so 
we may add, has it been since the establishment of our 
Government; indeed, such in a measure was the con- 
dition during colonial days, for Burke in his great 
speech on Conciliation with America, mentions as a rea- 
son why the Colonists were so devoted to civil liberty 
that they were much given to the study of law, and re- 
cords the fact that more law books were bought for ship- 
ment to the colonies, than of all other books, except the 
Scriptures. So likewise in the government of the differ- 
ent States, and in the composition of their legislatures, we 
find from the earliest times like conditions prevailing; 
the lawyers have filled a majority of the places of trust 
and profit, and have had ample power, even though they 
may not have made use of it, to fashion the policies of the 
several States to suit their purposes. 

And this pre-eminence in the past, this political lead- 
ership, this right and power to govern, has been ac- 
corded our profession willingly and ungrudgingly; it has 
been an homage paid to virtue and intelligence, not a 
distinction founded on birth and supported by supersti- 
tion or arbitrary power. The people warred against the 
rule of the Patrician families in Rome with bitterness; the 
masses have by struggle after struggle, often attende: 
with bad blood, forced the aristocracy of the British em- 
pire to grant them an equal voice in the government; but 
as De Tocqueville says of us: “The lawyers constitute 
the only enlightened class which the people do not mis- 
trust,” and accordingly their leadership has been accepte«! 
with satisfaction. 

We have, then, built this Republic and these forty-five 
States, and we have governed them. But I record the 
fact with no feeling of vain glory. I mention it merely 
as an evidence of our power and as a measure of our 
duty. A profession, no more than a family, can afford to 
live on the glories of its origin, or of its ancestry. The 
pertinent inquiry is: Have we done our full duty? 

I conceive it to be the highest duty of the lawyer to 
be a good citizen; by which I mean, to take seriously all 
the duties which one owes to a self-governing body, of 
which one is a responsible part, to labor diligently to 
equip oneself for the intelligent discharge of all those du- 
ties, and to strive earnestly to perform them, regardless 
of one’s own pleasure. I conceive the highest mission 
of a Bar Association to be like unto the duty of a citizen, 
and I believe it to be best discharged when it holds high 
the ideal of good citizenship, and aids and encourages the 
members of the profession to live up to that ideal. Of 
course its members must begin by transforming them- 
selves. Their first duty lies at home; they must expel 
from their own ranks the unworthy, or make them over 
into worthy members; in other words, they must first 
elevate the standards of the profession. Others, however, 
have spoken so often and so well of this obvious and im- 
mediate duty, that I feel that I can best spend my time 
in speaking of what I shall call some failures of the self- 
governing principle, and for which, if our view of the posi- 
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tion of the Bar be correct, we are responsible and should 
find a remedy. * .* * 

And the instances of such failures are, 1 fear, by no 
means few. The greatest number of them are traceable, 
in my opinion, to what I shall call twin evils: commer- 
cialism in politics wre em past thirty years, and the 
<lemon of party spirit. e former is the cause of many 
serious disorders in the body politic; the latter is the agent 
by which thé former has wrought. For this reason | 
¢rave your indulgence while I shall inquire with some 
«are into these phases of the public life of our beloved 
country. 

Great changes have been taking place in these United 
States in the last thirty years. These changes are not 
functional merely, but organic, and, like all organic 
changes, they come in silencé. No blare of trumpets her- 
alds their approach. The shrewdest prophet seldom can 
tell whither we are drifting while we are in the current. 
We learn of such changes only after we have made them, 
and can secure an observation point for a comparative 
view. © In a material way, the world has in this time been 
made over, and the growth and concentration of wealth 
made possible by the railroad and the telegraph, is the 
most portentous fact in our recent history. The natural 
resources of our rich and undeveloped continent have 
been exploited under the influence of these new agencies 
and new conditions, till in a political way also this world 
is not the world of our fathers. Accompanying and aid- 
ing the development, the corporation and the trust have 
flourished, briging with them graver political questions 
than have ever before confronted a responsible govern- 
ment. The people of our country have rushed into cities, 
because by so doing they could best engage in the process 
of devloping the resources of the country. Towns which 
were only villages at the close of the war are now great 
cities, congested centers of population, with all the labor 
and social problems fully and acutely developed. * * * 

Railroad building, the operation of railroads when 
built, insurance companies, gas companies, street rail- 
way companies, telegraph companies, and most forms of 
corporate enterprise, are businesses “affected,” as the 
phrase is, “with a public use.” Their very nature brings 
them into conflict with the laws and legislatures, National, 
State and municipal. From that nature, therefore, it was 
inevitable that these aggregations of wealth, forming so 
inrge a part of the entire wealth of the country engaged 
in active industry, should strive to make and to admin- 
ister the law under which they must grow and live, or, 
at least, to have a controlling voice in it, so far as it 
touched their movements. They went perforce into 
politics, 

The struggle on the part of so many form of wealth, 
touching our business and political relations at nearly 
every point, to shape legislation and administration, lies at 
the bottom of many of the disorders in the body politic, 
To it we owe the greater part of that corruption and brib- 
ery in politics, of which we complain so grievously; to it 
much of the worst misgovernment in municipalities may 
be traced; to it the party boss chiefly owes his rise and 
ability to persist in spite of all opposition. Perhaps these 
industries desired only a free field, merely to be let alone 
and permitted to work out success in their own way, with- 
out interference ; whether the motive was good or bad, the 
fact remains that economic laws have so operated in the 
United States. It is a matter only of history, that during 
the period of its development and consolidation the New 
York Central Railroad controlled the legislation and ad- 
ministration of the great State of New York, and that 
under like conditions the Pennsylvania system did the 
same thing in the State to which it owes its name. And 
to-day, it is stated on trustworthy authority, the State of 





= == 
California is virtually owned, body and soul, by the 
Pacific railroads, and no legislation can be had against the 
wish of their agents, and no man of any political party 
whom they oppose can secure an election to office. * * * 

The ends sought to be accomplished may have been, 
no doubt in the majority of instances were, such as r 
economic policy would have approved. Our point . and 
the misfortune of the situation is, that those ends were 
sought, not by methods in accord with the self-governing 
principle, but by methods which denied its existence, and 
which consequently have left their fatal poison in the po- 
litical system. The symptom of it is the dry rot of fraud 
and bribery in elections. The use of money in politics is 
one of the greatest political evils of the day. e extent 
to which it is influential is a breakdown in self-govern- 
ment, for it implies that the power of money, instead of 
the power of public opinion, the free will of the people 
founded on intelligence, determines the policy of the 
mation. ©: *=9 

I shall marshal no statistics showing the extent to 
which this failure of self-government has spread. Any 
one can supply the knowledge from his own experience 
I merely note its existence, and that the illicit alliance be- 
tween commercialism and politics is responsible; for 
otherwise the money could not be gotten in sufficient 
sums to debauch States. Before passing on, however, 
I stop to ask where has the Bar stood during this perio4, 
while concentrated wealth has been struggling to control 
laws and legislation? 

In their own minds, have they not unconsciously, if 
not consciously, been making allowances for the various 
forms of indirect, if not direct, bribery used by their 
clients in controlling legislation or political. parties, 
instead of standing out valiantly for the right of the 
people, or of their representatives, to settle all questions 
on their merits, in the manner implied by our form of 
government? * * * 

The Association of the Bar of the City of New York 
was organized on the first day of February, 1870. Emi- 
nent lawyers like Sam. J. Tilden, Wm. M. Evarts, James 
C. Carter and Henry Nicoll took part in the organization 
and made remarks. All of them bewailed the fact that 
in the quarter of century last preceding their meeting a 
decline had taken place in the character, in the training 
and in the morality of the Bar. 


Said that great man, Sam J. Tilden: “If the Bar is to 
become merely a method of making money, making it in 
the most convenient way possible, but making it all haz- 
ards, then the Bar is degraded. If the Bar is to be merely 
an institution that seeks to win causes, and to win them 
by back door access to the judiciary, then it is not only 
degraded, but corrupt.” “The City of New York,” he 
further said, “is the commercial and monetary capital of 
this continent. If it would remain so, it must establish 
an elevated character for its Bar, and a_ reputation 
throughout the whole country for purity in. the adminis- 
tration of justice. I have lately expressed the opinion in 
private, which I now repeat here to-night, that it is im- 
possible for New York to remain the center of commerce 
and capital for this continent unless it has an independent 
Bar and a honest Judiciary.” 


This decline they all agreed in charging to the changes 
made in the Judiciary and the Bar by Constitutional Con- 
vention and Code of 1849, and the avowed purpose of the 
organization was first to elevate the standards of the 
profession. These wise men assigned the decadence of 
their Bar and Judiciary to the wrong cause, as we now 
see clearly that it was only another phase of the struggle 
of wealth to control legislation, and the administration of 
the laws affecting its interests; but how nobly the As- 
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sociation of the Bar of the City of New York has re- 
deemed its promise to elevate the standards of the pro- 
fession its subsequent history bears ample witness. New 
York is still the centre of commerce and capital on this 
continent. It has an able and an independent Bar; it 
has an honest Judiciary. If the glories of the Bench of 
New York when it was adorned by Kent and Spencer 
and Walworth, have not been restored, the disgrace of 
Barnard and Cardozo has at least been wiped out. And 
the inspiring influence of the great association’s noble ex- 
ample, spreading like the waves from a pebble dropped 
in a pool, has built up from Maine to Florida, and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, a host of unselfish Bar associa- 
tions, which have arrested the decline in the moral and 
intellectual standards of the profession, and give a bright 
promise of placing it Speedily on a higher moral and in- 
tellectual plane than it has ever before occupied. 

The handle with which commercialism has wrought in 
controlling legislation, the administration of the law and 
party action, has been the spirit of party loyalty. But 
for a devotion to party names and symbols, almost relig- 
ious in its character, the practices of which I have been 
speaking could not have been made respectable, or even 
sufficiently so to have been dangerous. For this reason 
I have placed an excess of party spirit side by side with 


commercialism as one of the twin evils of our national 
life. 


Party spirit—a blind devotion to party names—is, per- 
haps, the strongest sentiment that exists to-day in most 
Americans. It is a sort of superstition; it supports and 
upholds vicious actions done in the nameof the party quite 
as vigorously as the superstition about the divine rights 
of kings upheld the illegal, arbitrary and despotic action 
of the throned barbarians of the middle ages. A man is 
born into his party as a Brahmin is born into his caste. 
We educate our youths, and then, as has been said, “leave 
them to go from any schoolhouse to any church,” and 
they often go. In theory, perhaps, we do likewise with 
respect to one’s political affiliations, but in practice the 
environment of early life determines a man’s politics with 
greater certainty than it does his religion. So well ac- 
cepted is this fact that the birth of a son of a Democratic 
or of a Republican father is confidently hailed in the local 
party paper as the advent of another Democratic or Re- 
publican voter, and if the prognostigation is falsified, the 
eccentricity is regarded as disgraceful alike to parent and 
offspring. 

The evolution of this feeling is quite natural. The 
method of government with us is by party, and until a 
better method is devised, of which no signs are yet visi- 
ble, it will continue to be the method of self-government. 
The theory of party is the association for the time of a 
body of men having kindred views of public policy, for the 
purpose of putting them into effect by concert of action. 
The first object of such concerted action is assumed 
always and at all times to be the highest welfare of the 
country. The party has no right to exist except as it 
makes for the welfare of the country; no one is charged 
with the duty of acting with a party; no one is a patriot 
if he acts with it except as that action makes for the wel- 
fare of his country. And in one’s political as in one’s re- 
ligious relations, he is entitled to freedom, so the right of 
free thought and free speech makes his own conscience 
the only test of what is right for him. 

But the conditions of party association are such that 
the instrument—that is, party—is substituted for the end 

that is, our country’s welfare. The party becomes an 
institution in itself, to which a duty is owed, quite inde- 
pendent of the relation it bears to the country’s welfare. 
The voter, holding conscientiously that the welfare of his 





crations of nearly the whole people. 





country is wrapped up in the ascendency of his party, 
sincerely believes that not to sustain the party is to betray 
the country. This feeling hardens in time, until the 
stage confronting us to-day is reached, which by moral 
coercion drives men to the support of candidates and 
measures they conscientiously disapprove, and which 
denies to those who differ from them, and to the ad- 
herents of an opposing party, all patriotism or honesty. 


When Andrew Johnson was impeached, this spirit co- 
erced into supporting a policy which we now see was 
little less than criminal all the Senators, except four, of 
the party, which made impeachment a party question. 
This devotion to conscience and patriotism in the face of 
the party lash, cost the life of one of those four Senators 
and drove the remaining three (one of whom, for the 
credit of our State let us never forget, was a West Vir- 
ginian) into disgraceful retirement, followed by the exe- 
The ostracism of 
Aristides, the classic example for twenty centuries. of the 
evils of unbridled party spirit, though proclaimed in legal 


| form, was more excusable, and certainly less severe and 
' effective. 


And the comment of the Athenian in the mar- 
ket place, that he voted for the ostracism of Aristides, not 
because he knew of any wrong he had done, either to the 
State or to himself, but because he was tired of hearing 
him called “The Just,” was creditable to Athenian citi- 
zenship, in comparison with the remark made by one of 
the whippers-in of the impeachment trial respecting the 
motives of these recalcitrant Senators. “If there is 
anything,” he said, “worse than the treachery, it is the 
cant of patriotism, which contends that it is the result of 
conscientious conviction; the pretense of a conscience is 
quite unbearable.” “This,” observes one commentator 
on the history of that day, “was the very acridity of 
bigotry which in older times and countries raised the cruel 
tribunal of the Inquisition and burned opponents for the 
glory of God.” 

Party passions, some one may say, were intense in 
those days. Yes, we have gotten far enough away from 
those days to see the significance and criminality of such 
an excess of party spirit. That of our own day is quite as 
violent, without the same excuses, only being in the cur- 
rent we do not see it; our vision respecting passing party 
actions is beclouded. May I be pardoned for taking an 
illustration from the current history of West Virginia? 
A careful and philosophical observer must have found 
food for serious reflection in watching the struggle that 
has been going on, since the election last November, to 
control the State Legislature. What was the stake? 
Something effecting the property and liberties of the 
poeple; no, only a seat in the Senate of the United States. 
a question vital only to the property and liberties of the 
people, who could not have caused the turmoil we have 
witnessed. I speak not of the merits of the controversy, 
for that is aside from my purpose; I speak only of the 
violence of party spirit. 

Have not the adherents of the Democratic party be- 
lieved most honestly and religiously that the Republicans 
were engaged in stealing enough members of the Legis- 
lature to give them a majority on joint ballot? Have not 
the Republicans believed and asserted with equal sincerity 
that the Democrats were engaged in the same nefarious 
work? Were both right? Is it true that men commit acts 
in the name of the party, which honorable men would 
scorn to do in any other cause? 

Revolutions and civil wars have been frequent in 
modern times, in Central and South America, and usually 
about a disputed title to an office. But we say the fault is 
in the temper of the people, that they are unfit for self- 
government. Doubtless this accounts for some of the 
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difference between our good fortune and theirs, but not 
all of it. Our exemption from similar troubles lies in the 
fact that our forty-five States are united into one country, 
intimately connected with one another by business and 
social ties. Thus one State supports another; and the 
public opinion of the rest, and the restraining fear of the 
national government keeps party spirit from breaking into 

violence, revolution and civil war. Had West Vir- 
ginia parties felt that they were a law unto themselves, we 
should have been dangerously near to bloodshed as a 
result of the disputed election of 1888. Kentucky parties 
could, a year or two ago, scarcely be kept from civil war. 
These influences have not been able, without a resort to 
the military arm of the government, to keep Kansas or 
Colorado at all times within the bounds of law and order, 
and a separate sovereignty, in my opinion, only was 
needed to cause them to repeat the experience of the 
South American, or the small Italian republics. The les- 
son of the war of 1861 alone prevented the violence of 
parties in the Hayes-Tilden contest from re-enacting in 
the United States the social war of Marius and Sulla, the 
proscriptions of which are the bloodiest known to history. 
But thanks to our war experience and the wisdom of a few 
public men, who had the confidence of both parties, the 
genius of self-government, which assumes a peaceable 
settlement and redress for all wrongs and contests, public 
and private, asserted itself, and a tribunal was provided 
by means of which the successful litigant was allowed to 
pass unchallenged to his chair. * * * 

And the whole system is a breakdown of self-govern- 
ment and a breakdown for which commercialism and 
party loyalty are alike responsible. Our political system 
provides for primaries, caucuses, town county and State 
conventions. The wish of the people is supposed to be 
worked out through them, and starting at the bottom 
bring out at the top, the average will and wisdom of the 
mass of voters. The boss, however, reverses the prin- 
ciple; he makes the party machinery work backward from 
top to bottom; that is, candidates are selected at party 
headquarters, policies are agreed upon in secret and in 
advance, and the solemn farce of primaries and conven- 
tions are gone through with, only for the purpose of ap- 
peasing the sentiment of party regularity. But the boss 
understands the principle of the game. He realizes fully 
that party loyalty is the strongest sentiment in American 
citizens. If he can enlist it on his side, he is safe; he can 
defy all other opposition. If party loyalty is satisfied, no 
criticism of his measures, of his alliance with greedy 


. wealth, of the dishonest methods by which he wins vic- 


tories or counts out an adverse majority, can break the 
hold of the party on the mass of its adherents. Except 
for this purpose, primaries and conventions, with their 
marching and countermarching, their forming and dis- 
solving into committees and delegations, would be posi- 
tively ridiculous. All the evils of commercialism, most 
of the violence of party spirit, the rise and triumph of the 
boss and his system, have used party loyalty to accom- 
plish its ends, and could not have succeeded without it. 
The only instance I have space to give of the arbitrary 
power of a boss is the manner of passing the Charter of 
Greater New York. Mr. J. B. Bishop, writing the history 
of that famous measure, says: 
~ “The most impressive demonstration of the despotic 
power behind these decisions was made in connection 
with the proposed Charter for Greater New York. This 
has been drawn by the commission created by the act of 
1896. It has been prepared in secret, and only very 


inadequate opportunity has been given for public inspec- 
tion of it before it was sent to the Legislature; yet in the 
brief time afforded it had been condemned in very strong 
terms by what I may truthfully call the organized and 





individual intelligence of the community. The Bar Asso- 
ciation, through a committee, which contained several of 
the leading lawyers of the city, subjected it to expert 
examination declared it to be so full of defects and 
confusion provisions as to be deplorable, and to give rise, 
if made law, to mischiefs far outweighing any benefits 
which might reasonably be expected to flow from it. The 
Chamber of Commerce, the Board of Trade, the Clearing 
House associations, the City Club, the Union League 
Club, the Reform Club, the Real Estate Exchange, all 
the reputable ex-Mayors and other officials expressed 
equally strong condemnation, especially of certain lead- 
ing provisions of the instrument, and the Legislature was 
formally requested to give more time to the subject by 
postponing the date on which the charter should become 
operative. Not the slightest attention was paid at Albany 
to any of these requests. The Bar Association’s objec- 
tions were passed over in silence, as indeed were all the 
protests. The charter, excepting a few trifling changes, 
was passed without amendment by both houses of the 
Legislature by an overwhelming vote. Only six of the 
one hundred and fourteen Republican members voted 
against it in the Assembly. The men who voted for the 
charter said not a word4in its favor, and not a word in 
explanation of their course in voting against all proposals 
to amend it. In the Senate the charter’s chief advocates 
declared frankly their belief that it was a measure of po- 
litical suicide, since it was certain to put the proposed 
enlarged city into the hands of their opponents, the 
Democrats; yet they all voted for it because it had been 
made a party measure, that is, the despot had said it must 
pass. After its first passage it was sent for public hear- 
ings and approval to the Mayor of the three cities affected 
by its provisions. The opposition developed by the hear- 
ing in New York City was very impressive, so much so 
that Mayor Strong, who as an ex-officio member of the 
Charter Commission, had signed the report which accom- 
panied it when it went to the Legislature, was moved by 
a “strong sense of public duty” to veto it because of 
serious and fundamental defects. When the charter with 
his veto message arrived in Albany the two houses passed 
it again by virtually the same vote as at first, and without 
either reading the Mayor’s message or more than barely 
mentioning his name. * * * 

Under such conditions no wonder that there has been 
in many States a decline of the personnel of Legislatures. 
The ancient theory that a legislator is a representative 
chosen to serve for the time, and at liberty to use his best 
judgment on questions that arise, has, in large part, faded 
out of existence; instead we have “delegates,” men chosen 
to obey and execute another’s orders or instructions, 
either those of a boss or a party machine. 


In saying this I mean no disrespect to the many good 
men who accept these thankless offices. They strive to 
do their duty, but usually find themselves hampered and 
outwitted by forces unseen, by forces which work behind 
closed doors. They become the victims of evil conditions. 
I cheerfully acknowledge also that the body of legislation 
is not as a rule bad; but on the contrary, I wish, in view 
of actual conditions, to express my surprise that the 
greatest objection to it is that it lacks body or consistency : 
it deals chiefly with small matters, while important and 
grave questions, demanding urgent action, cannot secure. 
amid the clamer of party factions; a hearing at the bar of 
public opinion, and are usually neglected. * * * 


Have the lawyers, the leaders of public life, the rulers 
of our government, “who finally fashion it to suit their 
purposes,” then done their full duty? Have they always 
kept the machinery of the government well oiled and 
smoothly running at all points? I detract not from the 
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glory of my country, I question not the beneficent in- 


fluences of Democracy and manhood sutfrage in which 
I am an ardent believer; | doubt not that the great body 
of the American people is sound to the core, honest, God- 
fearing, with a reserve of right reason and prudent self- 
control which never deserts them in an emergency; but 
admitting it, one still must see that popular government 
is a difficult one to make run smoothly, and though it is 
easier perhaps to produce better results with it than with 
any other, still exceedingly difficult to attain with it the 
highest ideals of enlightened, virtuous and consistent pub- 
lic policy. : 

My conception of the highest duty of a bar association 
is to aid in running the machinery of the popular govern- 
ment smoothly. This conception especially, as the ma- 
chinery of that government touches the administration of 
justice, and the body of our jurisprudence, led to the or- 
ganization of the Bar Association of the City of New 
York, of which I have already spoken, and from it hun- 
dreds of other kindred associations, having for an object 
the same high mission, have sprung up throughout 
the land. At the first meeting of that justly famous asso- 
ciation, Samuel J. Tilden (I may be pardoned another 
quotation from so great a man) said: “I believe that the 
country to-night is at about the lowest point in the great 
cycle, which we have occasionally to traverse. I believe 
there will come a sounder and a better public sentiment, 
in which speculation and gambling and jobbing and cor- 
ruption will lose their power, and in which free govern- 
ment will vindicate its right to the confidence of man 
kind.” 

There you have the philosophy of the situation and 
the remedy—a better public sentiment. We have penal 
statutes in abundance. They are and will always prove 
inefficacious without a sustaining and pervading public 
opinion. Witness our corrupt practice acts and other 
laws to prevent bribery in elections. Like Tilden, I be- 
lieve we have passed the climax and in many ways a 
sounder public sentiment has come, though it is still far 
from perfectly sound. Unlike him, | believe free govern- 
ment has always vindicated its right to the confidence of 
mankind. But, nevertheless, we want a still sounder pub- 
lic opinion, one which will stamp as dishonorable, which 
will cast out from decent society the man guilty of buying 
votes, yes, of contributing money for that purpose; the 
man who manipulates by improper means the action of a 
caucus, of a primary or of a convention; a public opinion 
that will cover with infamy the man who in an election 
contest, or to advance party ends, will swerve from fair, 
just and honest methods; a public opinion that will sus- 
tain and make popular those who carry their sovereignty 
under their own hats, and yield not their convictions on 
public questions at the demand of party faction. With a 
public opinion sound in these respects bribery would 
cease, an election would become really a method of ascer- 
taining the people’s wish, an adverse verdict at the polls 
would be sacredly accepted without violent and factional 
efforts to reverse it or change it by dishonest practices. 
Then the name of the party could not protect from con- 
tempt the dishonest practices done in its name. Then 
political hypocrites could not masquerade in the garb of 
party loyalty, and justify Dr. Johnson’s opinion, that pa- 
triotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel. Then laws 
against the illegal use of money could be enforced, in- 

deed would be unnecessary in elections. 

The Bar Association of the City of New York, while 
proposing to bring about a sounder public sentiment, in 

which .jobbing and corruption would lose their power, 
did not propose to accomplish it by direct aggressive 
action. Above all, it cannot be done by imitating the 
methods of party warfare. As one of the speakers at the 








organization meeting referred to expressed it: “There will 
not be any need of aggressiveness of action on our part 
toward any body or any person, unless it be that passive 
aggressiveness which a good example always exercises 
against an evil example, and that silent aggressiveness 
which a principle of right will exercise over a principle 
that is wrong.” The silent aggressiveness of right—that 
expresses Our idea most happily; only we must make sure 
that our action is right, that we can show at all times on 
any question of principlé a sound majority. If we can 
and clo, there will be small need of direct aggressive ac- 
tion 
(he highest mission of a bar association is to raise 
moral standards; first, the moral standards of the profes- 
sion, next, the moral standards of public opinion. The 
former has been done; the latter is almost wholly before 
us. In such an enterprise idealism is the highest form of 
practical wisdom. If the association as a body has right 
ideals, and lives up to them, ideals founded on St. Paul’s 
philosophy of holding fast to “whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are of good report,” the rest will fol- 
low. “So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” * * * 
instead then of being the rulers of society, the gover- 
nors of this country, | should be satisfied to see the 
lawyers and the Bar Association play the part of its sav- 
ing remnant. The function of a bar association is to create 
and add to that saving remnant, and make over its mem 
bers into sincere lovers of wisdom and followers of right- 
eousness. Too small a remnant might prove impotent, as 
did the remnant of the Republic of Athens, of the King- 
dom of Judah, or of the Empire of Rome; and, conse- 
quently the remnant needs to be looked after quite as se- 
riously and as faithfully as the unsound majority. There- 
fore, at the risk of repetition, I insist that what we most 
need is a large saving remnant, who will insist in season 
and out that we must have a country whose greatness shal! 
not be measured by its size, by its number of square miles, 
by the stock and grain it produces, the coal it mines and 
the oil it refines, but that our country shall be as great 
morally as it is materially, and that it is net great morally 
until the administration of its laws and of justice, the con- 
duct of its elections, the operations of its political parties 
in their relation to the State, shall not only be pure, but 
above suspicion. That class is growing. How distant 
the day of final attainment of the highest ideal of moral 
greatness, who can say? It may be, that before we are 
permitted to enter that Promised Land we must, like the 
Israelites of old, wander forty years in the wilderness, till 
the generation that knew Pharoah shall have entirely 
perished. Our purpose must be to shorten the period of 
probation. For this we need men, and to make over its 
members into men is the mission of the Bar Association. 
In conclusion, let me add that the aspiration of the bar 
associations of the country should ever be an echo of the 
poet’s words: 


“God, give us men-— 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill, 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy, 
Men who possess opinions and a will, 
Men who have honor—men who will not lie.” 








Where in an action by a mortgagee for the possession 
of the mortgaged chattels, the mortgagor denies the mort- 
gagee’s right of possession, and sets up a verbal agree- 
ment that he was to retain possession, the necessity of a 
demand of the property before suit brought is obviated, 
since a demand would have been futile. 





Moore v. Hurtt (N. C.) 32 S. E. Rep. 317, Feb. ‘99. 
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JEREMY BENTHAM. 


a 


By Silas Porter, Esq., of the Kansas City Bar. 


(An address delivered before the Kansas State Bar 
Association at its annual meeting, Jan. 27, 1899.) 


Among the law students who gathered at Oxford Uni- 
versity to listen to Sir William Blackstone’s remarkable 
series of lectures on the English law, was a young man 
destined to become the leader of a school of thought 
directly opposed to many of the theories laid down as 
axioms by that great commentator. The young man was 
Jeremy Bentham, pale-faced and thoughtful, physically 
weak, but in intellectual vigor a young giant with the 
courage of genius. 

He was 28 years old when the Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence startled the world. Twenty-five years 
younger than Blackstone, he lived until 1832, witnessing 
much of the material development of the nineteenth, while 
he belonged to the eighteenth, century. In a broadef 
sense, he belongs to all time, for he left the impress of 
his mind upon the science of government, legislation and 
morals, and his influence can be traced in the wisdom of 
reforms reluctantly acquiesced in a century after he 
demonstrated their necessity. 


Jeremy Bentham was born in London in 1748, the 
son of an attorney, a fact which some of his English 
biographers have strongly hinted was not particularly 
to his credit. At all events, they have assumed that by 
reason of this his origin is considered to have been com- 
paratively humble. 

At an early age his mind developed remarkably. He 
read the history of England’ at three; he studied French 
at five, and was master of the violin at ten; from which 
I take it, he could play it or let it alone. His father 
surrounded him with tutors and masters in French and 
music. His early education was hurried, and no éx- 
pense spared to crowd him through its several stages. 
His physical appearance was so queer that he was fre- 
quently pointed out as a curiosity. He was exhibited 
upon all occasions by his foolish father as an intellectual 
prodigy. He had no childhood, no childish playmates. 
The untrammelled joys of boyhood he never expe- 
rienced. If he knew anything of babbling brooks, of green 
fields and banks of clover, or of the song of wild birds, he 
learned it out of books. And so he grew up without com- 
panions suitable to his age, and in early life became soli- 
tary in his habits and something of a recluse. He was 
hurried to Westminster at eight, to Oxford at twelve, and 
Lincoln’s Inn at sixteen, and thus we find him at an age 
when modern law students are still in the grammar 
schools, sitting at the feet of Blackstone. 

The name of Jeremy Bentham is forever associated 
with law reform, though a considerable part of his long 
life was devoted to the study and development of a system 
of philosophy and morals. Bentham was considered the 
master of the utilitarian school of philosophy, of which 
the elder Mill and his son, John Stuart Mill, were also 
exponents. 

The principle upon which the whole of Bentham’s 
system of philosophy is based is that of utility. He held 
that utility alone is the criterion of right and wrong, and 
ought to be the sole object of the legislator. If this 
be true, it would seem that modern legislators have shift- 
ed a considerable distance from their proper base. Ben- 
tham made no pretensions of being the founder of the 
school. He adapted the idea of utility from earlier writ- 
ers, but he claimed, and deserved credit for assuming, it 
as the exclusive test of all human action. “Utility,” he 
says, “consists in procuring pleasure and avoiding pain. 
Certain actions should be prevented because they give 
rise to pain and evils.” These he denominates crimes, 











in the punishment of which.he held it essential to consider 
the pleasure or gratification experienced by the offender 
and the suffering of the person offended. The object of 
legislation he held to be the multiplication of pleasure 
and the diminution of pain, and the catch-phrase of his 
school was, “The greatest happiness principle.” 


But I personally care not a fig for his philosophy. He 
delights in analytical divisions and sub-divisions of his 
subject, and often ends in such an apparent confusion of 
ideas that no one but a philosopher, and that of the same 
school, can pretend to follow him. This idea of utility, 
however, underlies his system of morals and legislation 
as well as his philosophy. 


I wish to speak of him as a law reformer. In order 
to understand the supreme courage of the man, and to 
appreciate his life-work, it is necessary to recall the state 
of English society and the condition of English law at 
the time he took up his warfare. 

When Bentham began his career as a law reformer 
the condition of the English law was regarded by every- 
body with superstitious reverence. In substance and 
procedure it was considered by Blackstone as the “per- 
fection of reason.” Yet the common law, enveloped in 
a cloud of uncertainty, was in its procedure full of absurd 
technicalities and useless fictions. The law of crimes was 
worse. Something like two hundred offenses were 
punishable by death, and the subtle refinements of the 
criminal procedure made the way full of pitfalls for the 
unwary. The common people were constantly oppressed 
by imprisonment for debt and distress for rent. Lord 
Eldon, esteemed by many as the greatest of the Chan- 
cellors, presided over the High Court of Chancery, but, 
like Blackstone, he was the type of the narrow conserva- 
tism of the time; he administered the law as he found 
it, and the vexatious delays of that Court had already 
become proverbial. 

Judge Dillon, in his work on the “Laws and Juris- 
prudence of England and America,” acknowledges his 
affection and veneration for the great Eldon, but says of 
him: “It is certain that he never originated a reform act, 
and if he ever favored an act which can be fairly said to 
have been intended to amend the law, I do not know it.” 


In the Edinburgh Review published in 1817, I find an 
extract from Serjeant Hawkin’s “Treatise on the Pleas 
of the Crown,” which the author of the review cites as an 
illustration of the uncertainty with which the common 
law was surrounded. The extract is as follows: “If an 
appeal be once commenced by an heir who dies, hanging 
the suit, it seems to be agreed by almost all the books 
that no other heir can afterwards proceed in such appeal 
or commence a new one. But some have holden that if 
the first heir die within a year and a day without com- 
mencing an appeal, the next heir may bring one. But 
this is made a doubt by others; and the generality of the 
books seem to favor the contrary opinion; yet it is holden 
by Sir Matthew Hale and some others, that if the first 
heir get judgment in an appeal of death, and die, his 
heir may sue execution; but this is doubted by Sir 
William Staunford, and seems contrary to many of the 
old books, and not easily reconcilable with the reason of 
the cases above mentioned. But whether, in this case, 
the Court may not award execution, either ex-officio or 
at the demand of the King, may deserve to be considered. 
Also, if a person who is killed have no wife at the time 
of his death, and no issue but daughters, and all these 
daughters die within the year and a day, it may reason- 
ably be argued that the heir male may have an appeal. 
because the right of bringing one never vested in any 
other before. But, finding this case in none of the books, 
I shall leave it to be 1nore fully considered by others.” 
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The reviewer then goes on to say: “All these doubts 
and difficulties and conjectures and uncertainties relate, 
it is true, to a branch of the law which has seldom, in the 
course of the last three centuries, been executed; but it 
should be remembered that it is a law which it is in the 
power of private individuals to call at any time into 
activity; that accident alone is to determine on whom the 
power of reviving it shall be cast; and that, when called 
into action, it is men’s lives that it will dispose of. For 
the cases thus left unprovided for, or, which is the same 
thing, which are so provided for that the most learned 
lawyers cannot say what the provision is, some law ought 
surély to be made. The matter being involved in such 
obscurity that one of the first criminal lawyers the coun- 
try has produced can only state what the inconsistent 
authorities are, can venture no further than to advance 
doubts and probabilities, and to suggest topics for argu- 
ment, it must be incumbent on the Legislature to provide 
what the law shall be in the future to prevent the Court 
from being hereafter so much dishonored as it surely 
must be, if our tribunals are to be assembled to decide 
whether an individual shall suffer death for a murder im- 
puted to him, upon no consideration of anything that has 
relation to his guilt or innocence, but upon legal subtle- 
ties applicable only to the descent of real property, upon 
an examination of ancient records, upon a comparison of 
the weight that is due to the opinions of Sir Matthew 
Hale and Sir William Staunford, and upon some law 
which no man, till the case occurred, could venture to 
state had any existence, and which is brought to light 
only by antiquarian research, and forensic acuteness, 
amongst clashing and inconsistent authorities, out of a 
mass of material under which it had remained buried for 
centuries past.” 

In fact, the English common law at the time rested in 
old black-letter statutes, embraced in many volumes, and 
in the scattered reports and opinions of the judges pro- 
nounced in a great variety of cases, which had disclosed 
small portions of it from time to time, just as the circum- 
stances and necessities of men in a state of society had 
chanced to require or give occasion for its promulgation. 
It necessarily happened that a large part of it rested un- 
published because the occasion for declaring it had never 
occurred. Under the common law there was no case 
unprovided for, though there were many on which no 
decision had been pronounced because the occasion for 
declaring it had not arrived. , 

To Bentham’s mind this gave to the judges the power, 
practically, to enact law by judicial legislation. He spoke 
of it as “judge-made law.” It failed to meet with his 
theories of legislation, for he argued that the judges, in- 
stead of considering from the standpoint of utility what 
the law in a given case should be, concerned themselves 
entirely with discovering what the law must necessarily 
have been, at the remote period when the common law 
is supposed to have had its origin. Against this “judge- 
made” law Bentham directed his vigorous logic, deter- 
mined, if possible, to demolish the system. 

For the reasoning of the ablest judges Bentham ha‘ 
but little respect. Their adherence to the rule of prece- 
dent met with his severe condemnation. According to 
Blackstone, the rule of stare decisis admits of this excep- 
tion: “Where the former determination is most evidently 
contrary to reason, and much more if it be clearly con- 
trary to divine law.” (Black. Com., vol. 1, p. 69.) 

But Blackstone insists that the judges “in so doing 
are not making a new law, but vindicating the old from 
misrepresentation.” 

Judge Dillon, in his work before referred to, gives to 
Blackstone the praise of never having been, among ele- 
mentary law writers, quite equalled; but he confesses that 








Blackstone lacked, or failed to exercise, the critical faculty 
in his admirable exposition of English laws. “To Black- 
stone,” he says, “the field of English law seemed a para- 
dise, with everything to delight the mind and the eye; 
to Bentham it was a howling wilderness, full of all sorts 
of unclean birds and ravening beasts.” And then he 
adds: “In sober earnest, it was neither.” 

Blackstone is, upon almost all occasions, the apologist 
for what he finds established. He was the conservative, 
Bentham the radical. Bentham tried everything by the 
measure of utility. He found no use in the fictions and 
technicalities of the old common law. He was the great 
questioner of the usefulness of things established. He 
was not afraid of innovation. That a law was old and 
grounded in antiquity was no argument to him of its 
usefulness. In his “Book of Fallacies,” published in 
1824, he enumerates, among other fallacies, the notion 
that the antiquity of a law gives to it any force. “To sup- 
pose,” he says, “that there is anything which a whole 
nation cannot do, which they deem essential to their 
happiness, and that because another generation, long ago 
dead and gone, said it must not be done, is mere non- 
sense.” He cites as another prominent fallacy that of an 
irrevocable law. He says: “The despotism of Nero or 
Caligula would be more tolerable than an irrevocable 
law.” He was the enemy of case-law. He gives an ac- 
count of his first and last experience in the actual prac- 
tice. Some wily opponent evidently sprung a “circus 
case” on him at an opportune moment, and the result was 
his life-long disinclination to have anything more to do 
with the business. He relates his experience as follows: 
“A case was brought to me for my opinion. I ransacked 
all the Codes. My opinion was right according to the 
Codes, but it was wrong according to a manuscript un- 
known to me containing a report of I know not what 
opinion said to have been delivered before I was born 
and locked up as usual for the purpose of being kept back 
or produced as occasion served.” 

Imagine his feelings should he return to earth and at- 
tempt the practice of the profession in the closing years of 
this century, when he should find that, however well he 
might ground his opinion upon the elementary principles 
of law, however strongly he might fortify it with logic, 
he dare not boast nor lay his armor down until the last 
carload of publications from St. Paul be searched, and the 
latest cases from the Pacific States and Territories con- 
sulted in fear and trembling. 

He abandoned all notions of practice and conceived 
the idea. of reforming the whole system of English law. 
His ambition went beyond this and contemplated a re- 
form of the whole system of legislation and morals. His 
theory of utility was to be applied severely to legislation, 
to the end that legislation should become a science. He 
naturally met with opposition from lawyers, from the 
judges and from public men generally. He began the 
battle at the age of twenty-five and never laid down his 
weapons until death overtook him at the ripe age of 
eighty-four. He believed the system foul and corrupt. 
He saw no way of amending it but to demolish the frame- 
work and begin all over again. 


The Englishman is always conservative, and at that 
time conservatism ruled the bench and bar and dominated 
in government circles as well as in literature and morals. 
The lawyer everywhere, by reason of his habits of 
thought, his professional training, his acquired inclina- 
tions, is conservative; he loves the old forms, the old 
ways, the old law. And in Bentham’s time every sugges- 
tion of a change was considered heresy. So that he 
needed courage and resolution to begin, perseverence and 
great logical powers to continue, his assault upon exist- 
ing institutions. He was unsparingly attacked for fifty 
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years of his life by the reviewers. He came to believe 
that the judges and the lawyers were leagued against re- 
form from insincere and mercenary motives, and he at- 
tacked, from that time forth, both bench and bar with his 
pen. He called the lawyers “fee gatherers.” 

The fictions of the common law always excited his 
wrath and sarcasm. Bentham had no use fora fiction. 
It was no answer to say that when the fiction found its 
way into the procedure or the principles of the law there 
was some sensible purpose in its adoption that could not 
be otherwise served. He was as matter-of-fact as Peter 
Bell among the flowers, of whom Wordsworth says: 

“A primrose by the river’s brim, 4 
A simple primrose was to him— 
And it was nothing more.” 

To Bentham a fiction was a fiction, and it was nothing 
more. That “the King never dies” meant simply that the 
office never becomes vacant; and he held it were better to 
say that the office of the King never becomes vacant. 

He disliked the jargon with which the courts sur- 
rounded their procedure, as witness the following from 
his “Judicial Evidence,” vol. 5, p. 287: “The antiquated 
notation of time suffices of itself to throw a veil of mys- 
tery over the system of procedure. Martin and Hilary, 
saints forgotten by devotees, are still of use to lawyers. 
How many a man has been ruined because his lawyer 
made a mistake, designed or undesigned, in reckoning 
by the Almanack? First of January, second of January, 
and so forth—where is the science there? Not a child 
four years old that does not understand it. But Octavos 
Quindecims and Morrow of All Souls, St. Martin, St. 
Hilary, the Purification Easterday, the Ascension and the 
Holy Trinity, Essoign Day, Day of Exception, Retorno 
Brevium Day, Day of Appearance, Alias Quartox, Die 
Post, Alias Dies Amoris—there you have a science. 
Terms Michaelmas, Hilary, Easter and Trinity, each of 
them about thirty days, no one of them more than one 
day—there you have not only a science but a mystery. 
Do as the devils do, believe and tremble.” 

He gives an account of a buffeting of the litigant, 
“tossed from courts spiritual to courts temporal, from 
courts temporal to courts spiritual, by Blackstone called 
Courts Christian.” 

His first work, “A Fragment on Government,” ap- 
peared in 1776. ‘This was published anonymously and 
attracted immediate attention. The style was clear and 
vigorous, and for a long time the work was credited to 
Lord Mansfield. It was an attack on parts of “Black- 
stone’s Commentaries” and the theories advanced by 
Blackstone as to the origin of government. Two years 
later he published a pamphlet criticising the Hard Labor 
bill which was drawn by Blackstone and Eldon. Soon 
after, he published his “Critical Jurisprudence,” in which 
his law reform was fairly launched. His “Defense of 
Usury” appeared in 1727, and has been called an un- 
answered and unanswerable argument against usury 
laws. It apparently had not the slightest effect upon 
legislation on that subject for more than fifty years, but 
the wisdom of his theories is acknowledged now in those 
States in which usury laws have been abolished, and 
probably the time will come when his theories upon that 
subject will be adopted everywhere. His ‘Protest 
Against Law Taxes” appeared in 1796. His great work 
on “Legislation” was published in Paris in 1802, and 
attracted attention at home and abroad. He was voted 
a French Citizen by the Assembly and honored by the 
friendship of statesmen and philosophers everywhere. 

Such prejudice, however, continued to exist against 
his theories in England that most of his subsequent 
works were published first in France. His work on 
“Codification,” upon which he is said to have spent ten 
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years of his life, appeared in Paris in 1817, and his 
“Rationale of Judicial Evidence” a year later. Besides 
these works dedicated to law reform, he published a 
great many books concerning morals and philosophy, 
further mention of which I shall omit. 

Bentham’s “Judicial Evidence” is considered to have 
been one of his most effective attacks on the English 
law. ‘In this the absurd and technical rules of evidence 
were ridiculed and their injustice exposed with merciless 
logic. “In certain cases,” he says, “jurisprudence may 
be defined as the art of being methodically ignorant of 
what everybody knows.” 

This work, published in Paris as early as 1818, was 
not published in England until 1825, and, like his “De- 
fense of Usury,” was regarded as visionary. He attacked 
particularly the rules relating to the competency of wit- 
nesses. It was not until after his death that the wisdom 

f his assault upon the law of evidence began to be recog- 
nized and his teachings bore fruit, first in 1842, when by 
Lord Denman’s act interest in actions at common law 
ceased to disqualify a person from testifying, and later 
by Lord Brougham’s acts, in 1846 and 1851, parties in 
civil actions could be compelled to testify. 

Judge Dillon, in his work on “English and Ameri- 
can Jurisprudence,” before referred to, says, with refer- 
ence to the effect of these statutes: 

‘I believe I speak the universal judgment of the pro- 
tession when I say that changes more beneficial in the 
administration of justice have rarely taken place in our 
taw, and that it is a matter of profound amazement, as 
we look back upon it, that these exclusionary rules ever 
had a place therein, and especially that they were able 
to retain it until the last fifty years.” 

Lord Justice Stephen, in his introduction to his 
“Digest of Evidence,” says that Bentham’s attack on the 
system of judicial evidence “was like the bursting of a 
shell of the powder magazine of a fortress, the fragments 
of the shell being lost in the ruin which it has wrought.” 


It must not be supposed that Bentham found nothing 
to admire in the system of English law. He admitted that 
the legislative enactments and the reports of adjudged 
cases contained more valuable material for the construc- 
tion of a system of laws than any other nation in the 
world possessed, but he maintained that it was far from 
being the perfection of human reasoning; that it was a 
“fathomless and boundless chaos, made up of fiction, 
tautology, technicality and inconsistency, and the admin- 
istrative part of it a system of exquisitely contrived 
chicanary, which maximizes delay and denial of justice. 


While more than ten years of his life were devoted to 
his great work, “The Constitutional Code,” he spent 
really more years than that in an attempt to induce gov- 
ernments to adopt it. He cherished for a long time the 
hope that some government would delegate to him au- 
thority to prepare for its adoption a code of laws, and 
thus his theories of philosophic legislation and his system 
of uniformity in judicial procedure might meet with a 
practical demonstration. With this object in view, he 
corresponded with governments on all sides of the earth. 
In 1814 he began a correspondence with Emperor Alex- 
ander of Russia. He knew that since 1800 the leading 
statesmen of Russia had had in mind the grouping of the 
laws of the Empire into a kind of system, and he offered 
his services in the preparation of a Code. The corre- 
spondence produced no decided results. He had long 
looked with eagerness to our country as a suitable field, 
and in 1811 addressed a letter to President Madison upon 
the subject, but the breaking out of the war with England 
delayed the correspondence and nothing came of it. He 
then corresponded with the Governor of Pennsylvania 
and offered to prepare a Code of civil and penal laws for 
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adoption by the Legislature. His proposal, after consider- 
able delays, was made the subject of a special message 
to the Legislature by the Governor, to which no attention 
seems to have been paid. In later years he gave consid- 
erable time to the idea of a Code of Laws for the Central 
and South American Governments, and carried on an in- 
teresting correspondence with their agents, but was again 
doomed to disappointment. 

Evidenty the Pennsylvania Legislature cared but lit- 
tle for his theories, or, it may have been that some of them 
remembered that he had been unfriendly to the cause of 
American Independence, and had indulged in some very 
caustic criticisms of what he chose to call “the vague gen- 
eralities” of the Immortal Declaration of Independence. 
It is more than likely, however, that few, if any, of the 
members of that body knew who or what Jeremy 

sentham was. : 

A few years ago business called me to a county seat 
town in Pennsylvania, and I found the members of the bar 
discussing a recent innovation in the criminal procedure. 
Some of the more conservative were inclined to doubt the 
wisdom of the change. A term of court had just closed, 
and a brother lawyer explained to me that for the first 
tin.e in the history of jurisprudence there a man charged 
with crime had been permitted to testify on oath in his 
own behalf. Observing that I was somewhat startled, he 
explained that before the innovation it had always been 
customary to permit a defendant in a criminal case to 
make a statement, “not under oath;” but I learned alse 
that it was customary for the court to kindly instruct the 
jury that they might take such satement cum grano salis, 
and were a liberty to disregard it. I knew that Jeremy 
Bentham had been stone dead for about sixty years, that 
his “Judicial Evidence” was out of print, and rare copies 
only found in large libraries, but | wondered what he 
would say if he should come back for a few days to life, as 
he always said he wanted to, when he should realize that 
at last the Pennsylvania Legislature had heard of his re- 
forms if it had never heard of him. 

In his earlier writings, such as “A Fragment of Gov- 
ernment,” “Defense of Usury,” and several works upon 
government and special subjects, Bentham’s style is ad- 
mirable, clear, vigorous, and, above all, logical It is a 
pleasure to follow him here; but he shut himself up alone 
for years, seeing no one but a few chosen followers, and 
gradually he developed a style of writing intricate and in- 
volved. To add to the deformity of his style, he constant- 
ly coined new words, new phrases and expressions, which 
none but his disciples could translate. This jargon was 
called “Benthamee” by his followers and critics. Many 
of his works are so marred by these defects as to discour- 
age one who attempts to read them. The world is in- 
debted to John Stuart Mill for a revision of his “Judicial 
Evidence,” and the scholarly Frenchman, Dumont, for 
carefully revised editions of his principal works. But 
even Dumont’s laborious and faithful efforts are not equal 
to the task of making his works really'inviting, except to 
the patient toiler. One of his critics published in the Edin- 
burg Review in 1824 a review of his “Book of Fallacies,” 
and begins by saying: “Whether it is necessary there 
should be a middle man between the cultivator ana pos- 
sessor learned economists have doubted ; but neither God’s 
men nor booksellers can doubt the necessity of a middle 
man between Mr. Bentham and the public. Mr. Bentham 
is long. Mr. Bentham is occasionally involved and obscure. 
Mr. Bentham invents new and alarming expressions. Mr. 
Bentham loves division and sub-division—and he loves 
method more than its consequences. Those only, there- 
fore, who know his originality, his knowledge, his vigor 
and his boldness will recur to the works themselves. The 

great mass of readers will not purchase improvement at 





a 


so dear a rate; but will choose rather to become acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Bentham through the medium of reviews, 
after that eminent philosopher has been washed, trimmed, 
shaved and forced into clean linen.” 

But he was always considered legitimate game for the 
critical reviewers, and it was not until the early part of 
the present century that any of them conceded the im- 
portance of his work, or were willing to admit his inherent 
greatness. 

He devoted so much of his life to the idea of a syste- 
matic codification of the laws that we must not omit a 
reference to his work in this connection. We are indebted 
to him for the words “codfication,” “international,” 
“maximize,” “minimize” and many others now in com- 
mon use. 

His scheme of codificafion was not entirely practicable. 
His plan could only have been adopted, if at all, by first 
sweeping away the whole body of law, beginning at the 
foundation and then embracing all general legislation as 
it should then exist, except local and special statutes, the 
whole so systematically arranged that every possible case 
would be provided for by written rules of procedure. 

But he had set men to thinking, and his influence can 
be traced wherever partial codification, either in England 
or America, has been accomplished. 

When Edward Livingstone constructed the Code of 
Louisiana, he followed, as far as then seemed practicable, 
the methods of Bentham, and acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to Bentham in his correspondence with him in 1829. 


The adoption by so many of the American States of 
the Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure, by which the 
intricacies of common law pleading, with its fifty or sixty 
forms of declarations, its special pleas, replications, re- 
joinders, rebutters and sur-rebutters, common counts and 
general issues, have given place to one form of action and 
defense, and the abolishing of separate courts of law and 
equity, substituting one tribunal for the trial of actions at 
law and in equity, are tributes to Bentham’s greatness. 
And in England the litigant is no longer “tossed from pil- 
lar to post, from courts spiritual to courts temporal, from 
courts temporal to courts spiritual.” Since 1873, by Act 
of Parliament, Queen’s Bench, Exchequer, High Court of 
Chancery, Admiralty, Probate, Divorce and Bankruptcy 
all united in one Supreme Court, one form of action 
established and all distinctions between law and equity 
jurisprudence abolished. 

The work of codification, in the meantime, is going on 
slowly but surely—not along the lines exactly as Bentham 
hoped, but silently and, perhaps sometimes, approximate- 
ly accomplished. 

The moral courage he displayed in making a lifelong 
warfare against this system can only be appreciated by 
considering that he found the system entrenched behind 
obstacles which would have deterred most any reformer. 
There was the ingrained conservatism of the English peo- 
ple, the natural conservatism of Bench and Bar, all op- 
posed to changes; and there was the idea which prevailed 
everywhere, the result of teachings of the other school 
represented by Eldon and Blackstone. In the words of 
Blackstone, “The law is the perfection of reason, and that 
which is not reason is not law.” 

In 1829 he established the Westminster Review as the 
organ of the Radicals, with Dr. John Bowring, his in- 
timate friend, as the editor. Bowring published a com- 
plete edition of Bentham’s works in 1843 in eleven vol- 
umes, octave. This is the best edition of Bentham, and 
with it are published many of his letters and some inter- 
esting reminiscences by the editor. 

Said a writer in the Edinburgh Review, in 1827, 
speaking of Bentham: “A citizen of the world, in its pur- 
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est sense, he suffered no opportunity which presented it- 
self of benefiting his fellow man in any portion of the 
globe to pass without endeavoring to improve it.” An- 
other writer in the same Review, criticising his great 
work on Legislation, says: ‘So large a quantity of orig- 
inal reasoning has seldom, we believe, been produced by 
one man.” 

John Stuart Mill, in his Essay on Bentham, speaks ot 
him in the following language: ‘Bentham is one of the 
great seminal minds of his age. He is the teacher of teach- 
ers. * * * It is by the modes of thought with which 
his writings inoculated a considerable number of thinking 
men that the yoke of authority has been broken and in- 
numerable opinions formerly received on tradition as in- 
contestable are put upon their defence and required to 
give an account of themselves.” 


Sir Samuel Romilly, by many regarded as the greatest 
lawyer of his time, was one of the very few persons in 
England who, as early as the last century, acknowledged 
Bentham’s claim to distinction and admitted the influ- 
ence of his writings. 


Lord Brougham, in 1838, spoke of him as follows: 
“None of the great men before him had attempted to re- 
duce the whole of jurisprudence under the dominion of 
fixed and general rules; none ever before Mr. Bentham 
took in the whole department of legislation; none before 
him can be said to have treated it as a science, and by so 
treating made it one. This is his pre-eminent distinction. 
To this praise he is justly entitled, and it is as proud a title 
to fame as any philosopher ever possessed.” (Lord 
Brougham’s Speeches, Edinburgh,. 1838. Vol. IL., p. 


In 1874 Sir Henry Maine said: “I do not know a sin- 
gle law reform effected since Bentham’s day which can- 
not be traced to his influence.” 

In conversation with Talleyrand, his biographer, Bow- 
ring, once remarked: “Of all modern writers, Bentham 
was the one from whom most has been stolen, and stolen 
without acknowledgment.” Talleyrand’s reply was: “True, 
and robbed by everybody, he is always rich.” 

Macaulay, in an article published in the Edinburgh 
Review, in July, 1832, just after Bentham’s death, said: 
“The services which M. Dumont has rendered to society 
can be fully appreciated only by those who have studied 
Mr. Bentham’s works, both in their rude and in their fin- 
ished state. Of Mr. Bentham we would at all times speak 
with the reverence which is due to a great original thinker, 
and to a sincere and ardent friend of the human race. In 
some of the highest departments in which the human in- 
tellect can exert itself he has not left his equal or his sec- 
ond behind him. From his contemporaries he has had, 
according to the usual lot, more or less than justice. He 
has had blind flatterers and blind detractors—flatterers 
who could see nothing but perfection in his style, de- 
tractors who could see nothing but nonsense in his mat- 
ter. He will now have judgment. Posterity will pro- 
nounce its calm and impartial decision; and that decision 
will, we firmly believe, place in the same rank with Gal- 
lileo and with Locke the man who found Jurisprudence 
a gibberish and left it a science.” 

Bentham’s character developed painful inconsistencies 
which often led to the estrangement of his dearest friends. 
His vanity was almost proportionate to his greatness of 
mind in other respects. His fortune was sufficient to en- 
able him to live in comfort and to entertain his friends; 
and from the time when his writings had begun to attract 
the attention of eminent men, he always kept about him 
a little society of scholars like the elder and younger Mill, 
Dumont and others. These have given us the details of 
many conversations which illustate the inordinate vanity 





of the man, but are nevertheless interesting. In appear- 
ance he is said to have resembled Benjamin Franklin, and 
the oddities of his character were displayed by many pe- 
culiarities in dress and personal habits. He enjoyed the 
pleasures of the table to the very last of his long life. He 
never married, and lived for ity years almost entirely 
without relatives or kinfolk near him. And yet, it seems, 
with all his oddity of character, his life was not without its 
little romance. When a young man, and at a time when 
his labors had begun to bring him into prominence, he 
was frequently a visitor of Lord Shelburne at Bowood. 
There he formed the acquaintance of a young lady, and in 
due time made her an offer of marriage. The offer was re- 
jected. Neither married, and they never afterward met. 
Near the close of his busy life, when past eighty, he finds 
time from his labors on codification and his correspond- 
ence with governments to write her a touching, simple 
letter, in which he reminds her of an incident in one of 
their lovers’ walks, when she had given him a flower; and 
he adds: “Since that day not a single one has passed in 
which you have not engrossed more of my thoughts than 
I could have wished.”- His biographer has preserved this 
and her reply, from which we learn that in the long years 
her affection, too, had survived. 


Despite the intellectual vigor of his mind, he confessed 
that he was possessed all his life with an unreasonable fear 
of ghosts, though he had convinced himself, by systematic 
investigation, that such things never existed. He was 
afraid to go to sleep in the dark, and required an attend- 
ant each night to read him asleep, and he always kept a 
light burning in his room to assure him in case he awak- 
ened suddenly in the night. His mother died when he was 
twelve, and his father married a, second time. He never 
liked his stepmother, but the principal reason seems to 
have been that she always called him “Mr. Jerry,” and 
had a habit of drinking the roast mutton gravy out of the 
dish before she sent it below. Bentham, apparently from 
having been in his youth so often deprived of his share 
of this, had come to attach, in after life, a great importance 
to roast mutton gravy, and never permitted himself to get 
so deeply interested in conversation at table to prevent 
him from watching with a jealous eye the distribution of 
that dish. His motto in that respect, Dumont says, was: 
“Every man to his own spoonful.” 

The great Lord Eldon he called “The Lord of 
Doubts.” John Doe and Richard Roe he called “The 
turtle doves of the law,” and he might have had in mind 
the results of our Kansas Prohibitory Law when he ut- 
tered the following with reference to an irrevocable law 
(at all events, it seems to fit the present situation in several 
particulars): “When a law is immutable and happens at 
the same time to be too foolish and mischievous to be 
endured, instead of being repealed, it is clandestinely 
evaded or openly violated, and thus the authority of all 
law is weakened.” : 

M. Dumont draws a parallel between Bentham and 
Montesquieu, and says of the latter: 


“No writings can be mentioned which have done so 
much for the human race, in their generation, as Montes- 
quieu’s Spirit of the Laws, and from which, at the same 
time, a reader of the present day can bring away so few 
sound available ideas. In making this contrast it never 
should, and never will, be forgotten, that we are chiefly 
indebted to Montesquieu himself for the present com- 
parative uselessness of his justly celebrated work.” 

Not a little of this will apply, no doubt, at this day, to 
the works of Bentham; but we can acknowledge his merit, 
and derive great benefit from the study of his life and 
many of his works. Every lawyer ought to read his De- 
fense of Usury. 
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When a youth, he modestly declined to attach his sig- 
nature to the Thirty-nine Articles of Faith, giving as his 
reason that he had never examined them. He took 
nothing for granted. He was a kind of a Missourian in 
his way of reasoning. He had to be shown. 

In an age when capital punishment was inflicted for 
the pettiest form of petty larceny, he boldly advocated the 
utter abolishment of the death penalty. Leaving out of 
the reckoning all account of the numerous positive re- 
forms to which he is justly entitled to the credit, the 
world owes much to his sublime courage in daring to 
stand alone for a new order of things. His faults were 
many, his schemes not always practicable, but, actuated 
by a sincere and lofty purpose, he accomplished much 
for the welfare and happiness of mankind. 

Wyckliffe has been called the Morning Star of the 
religious Reformation. Bentham was the Wyckliffe otf 
Law Reform. 
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LIABILITY OF DIRECTORS OF NATIONAL 
BANKS FO« DEFECTIVE MANAGEMENT. 





Warner vs. Penoyer et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circtiit, Nov. 3, 1898.) 


Proof of general looseness of management on the part of the directors 
of a national bank is not sufficient to render them accountable for the defalca- 
tions of the cashier as the court can only charge them with liability for 

shown to have resulted from their positive negligence. 

Appeal from Circuit Court of the United States for the North- 
ern District of New York. . 


This was a suit in equity, by John W. Warner, as receiver of 
the First National Bank of Watkins, N. Y., against William J. 
Penoyer and others, directors of said bank, to charge them with 
liability for losses alleged to have been caused by their negli- 
ence. 

Edward W. Paige, for appellant. 

Frederic K. Collins, for appellees. 

Before Wallace, Lacombe and Shipman, Circuit Judges. 


Wallace, Circuit Judge: The First National Bank of Wat- 
kins was organized in 1883, had a capital of $50,000, was located 
in @ village of about 3,000 population, and carried a line of de- 
posits and discounts approximating $200,000. It had paid divi- 
dends semi-annually of 4 per cent., except in 1893, when the usual 
July dividend was not declared. So far as appears, it was a 
prosperous and well conducted concern until within two years 
of the time of its failure, when, owing to the mismanagement, 
frauds and criminal acts of its cashier, its assets were depleted 
to the extent of about $140,000. Feb. 8, 1894, its doors were 
closed, and its assets passed into the hands of a receiver. The 
receiver, alleging in his bill of complaint that the losses of the 
bank were attributable to the disregard of the directors of their 
trusts and duties, brought the present action to charge them 
with the amount. The court below dismissed the bill, influenced 
largely by the judgment in Briggs v. Spaulding, 141 U. S. 132, 11 
Sup. Ct. 924, and convinced that the directors were less negligent 
than those who were absolved by the Supreme Court in that 
case. This appeal requires us to review the whole case made 
pe proofs, to determine whether there was error in the de- 
cision. 

There is not a particle of evidence indicating that the directors 
were aware of the culpable actions of the cashier. They trusted 
the cashier implicitly, relying on his fidelity and capacity, and 
had no suspicion of the real condition of the affairs of the bank, 
apparently not even when the dividend was passed. 

Since its organization and until his death, which occurred in 
August, 1892, William M. Love, the father of the cashier, had 
been the president of the bank. He was the largest stockholder, 
and took an active part in conducting its business. “While he 
supervised its affairs, there were no serious irregularities on the 
part of the cashier. These began a month or so before his death, 
inferably when his failing health devolved larger control and 
opportunities upon the cashier. The cashier had acted in that 
capacity since the organization of the bank. He was a small 
stockholder, and was in good repute financially and morally. 
Upon his father’s death, the management of the bank devolved 
almost exclusively upon him, none of the directors being bankers 
or men of much business experience. Aug. 27, 1892, the direct- 
ors selected a new president, the defendant Tuttle, who had long 
been a director, and was probably as well qualified as any of the 
board, voting him a small salary. He was a farmer, residing two 
or three miles from the village, and was one of the largest stock- 
holders. He remained president until the bank failed. He 
visited the bank frequently, sometimes advised with the cashier 
about discounts, and, when the cashier was absent signed drafts, 





and authorized small discounts. He was not familiar with book- 
keeping and never looked at any of the bank books. A leather 
wallet, containing the discounted notes maturing the current 
month, was kept on the bank counter during business hours. He 
occasionally looked at some of the notes in this wallet. He never 
investigated the assets of the safe. He relied on weekly state- 
ments prepared by the bookkeeper or cashier, and which he 
examined every Tuesday morning, and upon conferences with 
the cashier or clerks, to keep himself informed about the busi- 
ness and condition of the bank. The directors had) an examin- 
ing committee and a discount committee, but these committees 
only met at the semi-annual meetings of the board of directors. 
At these meetings the cashier would bring in a list, prepared by 
him, of the outstanding discounted notes, and some of the mem- 
bers of the examining or discount committee would look the 
notes over and tally and compare them with the cashier’s list. 
At the meetings held in July, 1892, and in January and July, 
1893, the discounts were reported as examined and approved. 

The discount committee was composed of two directors and 
the president. One of these directors visited the bank two or 
three times a week and approved such paper as the cashier 
asked him to consider. The other never acted, 

Periodical reports to the Controller of the Currency, in the 
prescribed form, were prepared by the cashier; the attesting 
directors accepting his statements without any independent in- 
vestigation. His statements were likewise accepted without in- 
dependent investigation at the semi-annual meeting, as showing 
the condition of the bank. 

This summarizes the evidence respecting the supervision exer- 
cised by the president and directors of the business management 
of the bank. They did not at any time investigate or cause an 
investigation to be made of its resources and liabififies. They 
all deferred to the better judgment and banking experience of 
the cashier, and, as testified to by the vice-president, the en- 
tire management of the bank was practically left to him, as the 
man best qualified of all those who were interested in it. No 
evidence is in the record about the examinations by the 
official bank examiners or about the circumstances which led to 
passing the semi-annual dividend in July, 1893; nor is there any 
as to what took place at the semi-annual meeting of the direc- 
tors in January, 1894, the last meeting before the failure. 

The principal item of loss for which the receiver seeks to 
charge the defendants arose from transactions of the cashier 
with the Western Improvement Company, an association en- 
gaged in land speculation, having but little, if any, financial 
responsibility. The cashier was the vice-president and a stock- 
holder of that concern and his associates were not residents of 
Watkins. In April, 1892, he discounted a note for $3,046, made 


.by Church, its president, and indorsed by Benger, its treasurer, 


and placed the proceeds to the credit of its treasurer on the 
books of the bank. Thereafter, from time to time until the bank 
failed, he discounted other notes for the concern, among them 
ten for $5,000 each, gave it fictitious credits and permitted it to 
overdraw its accounts. Nearly all the notes were renewed as 


they matured and were carried unpaid until the failure. Some 
of the notes were made and indorsed by the officers of the com- 
pany, some of them by the officers as individuals, and some by 
individuals who were stockholders in the company. The dis- 
counted notes were entered regularly in the discount register. 
Whether or not they were kept in the wallet of the maturing 
notes does not satisfactorily appear. Kapell, the teller and 
bookkeepr, was not asked the question. Miss Hore, the other 
bookkeeper, testifies that she does not recollect having seen 


any of them. Tuttle testifies that he never saw any of them. 
Neither party examined the cashier as a witness, although his 
testimony was available. 

When the bank failed, the Western Improvement Com 
owed it $72,000, about $24,000 arising from overdrafts and the 
balance from worthless discounts. None of the directors knew 
of the overdrafts or seemed to have been aware of these dscounts. 
The members of the examining committee testify that they 
have no recollection of having seen any of the discounted notes 
among those delivered by the eashier to the directors at the 


semi-annual meetings, except one for $2,500. The cashier’s list 
presented at the meeting in July, 1893, is in evidence, and upon 
it appear eight notes for $5,000 each; but the list does not give 
the names of the makers or otherwise describe the notes, except 
as to three, two of which are marked ‘“‘Lembeck” and the other 


“G W. Co.” Who “Lembeck” was does not appear, but “G. W. 
Co.” probably designated the Goundry Wagon Company, a con- 
cern which was solvent at that time, and in which the vice- 
president of the bank was interested. These are the only notes 


in the list for above $3,000; the great majority of them being for - 


sums below $300. It appears by the discount register that there 
were at that time unpaid five notes, each for $5,000, discounted 
for the benefit of the Western Improvement Company. The de- 


fendants Gray and Tuttle, who examined the discounts at that 
meeting, testify that they have no recollection about any of the 
5,000 notes. 

’ The directors of a national banking association are authorized 
to appoint a cashier and delegate to him all the usual powers of 
such an office, including the discounting of notes. Rev. St. Uv. 
S. § 5136. To him is properly confided the the custody of its 
property, money, securities and valuable paper and the super- 
vision of its books and accounts. He is the executive officer 
who transacts its daily affairs. The directors cannot devest 
themselves of the duty of general supervision and control by 
committing this duty to him, but they properly may intrust to 
him all the discretionary powers which usually appertain to the 
immediate management of its business. Merchants’ Bank v. 
State Bank, 10 Wall. 604; Wild v. Bank, 3 Mason, 505, Fed. Cas. 
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a Bank y. Steward, 37 Me. 519; Sturges v. Bank, 11 Ohio 


Where they have acted in good faith and with ordinary dili- 
gence in exercising their duty of general control and supervision, 
they are not liable for losses sustained through his malversa- 
tions. They are not called upon to devote themselves to the de- 
tails of the business management and may properly commit 
these to clerks and bookkeepers and to the superintendence of 
the cashier. They are not required to adopt any system of 
espionage over their cashier or any of their subordinate agents, 
or to entertain suspicion without some apparent reason, and, 
until some circumstance transpires to awaken a just apprehen- 
sion of their want of integrity, have a right to assume that they 
are honest and faithful. Scott v. Depeyster, 1 Edw. Ch. 513, 
514; Knox v. Eden Musee Co., 148 N. Y. 441-460, 42 N. E. 988; 
Percy v. Milaudon, 8 Mart. (N. S.), 68. Directors are not merely 
required to be honest, but they must also bring to the discharge 
of the duties they undertake ordinary competency. ‘‘They can- 
not excuse imprudence or indifference by showing honesty of 
intention, coupled with gross ignorance and inexperience, or 
coupled with an absorption of their time and attention in their 
private affairs.” Williams v. McKay, 46 N. J. Eq. 25, 18 Atl. 824. 
Before they can be made responsible for losses which have oc- 
curred through the mismanagement or dishonesty of the cashier, 
it must appear that such losses resulted as a consequence of the 
omission of some duty on their part. If, in all probability, these 
would have occurred just the same, notwithstanding they had 
been ordinarily diligent and vigilant, there is no justice in shift- 
ting them upon the directors and no principle of law to justify 
it. They are responsible for their own acts and omissions, but 
not for those of co-directors in which they have not actively or 
passively participated. 

It is manifest that the directors in this case relinquished al- 
most untrammeled control of the bank to the cashier, and that 
their supervision over its affairs was so superficial as to be 
hardly more than perfunctory. But we are not satisfied that 
actionable negligence is imputable to them, collectively or in- 
dividually, were it not found in their laxity of supervision over 
the discounts. They might have required periodical examina- 
tions of the books to be made by experts. They might have 
insisted upon verifying, by personal investigation from time to 
time, such details of the bank’s conditioa as they ought to have 
known before declaring dividends, or as were required to be 
reported to the Controller of the Currency. And, if they had 
done so, this falsification of entries and accounts would probably 
have been discovered, if not prevented. But these would have 
been measures of unusual precaution, not imperative when there 
was no reason to distrust the integrity or efficiency of the 
cashier. They are not to be deemed remiss because they did 
not resort to exceptional methods, or because they relied on the 
cashier’s supervision over the books and accounts, or because 
they reposed confidence in his reports of the amount and other 
clerical details of the assets and liabilities. They were under 
no duty to observe the extraordinary vigilance short of which 
a bank cannot be protected from the crimes conceived by a dis- 
honest cashier. The systematic surveillance observed in large 
banks, especially in city banks, is not customary in the small 
village banks; and, in considering their conduct, we are at 
liberty to assume that the bank was visited and examined from 
time to time by those officers whose statutory duty it is to make 
a thorough investigation into all the affairs of such institutions 
and a full and detailed report to the Controller of the Currency. 
Such investigations, however, cannot be expected to probe the 
value of the discounted paper of a bank. This depends upon 
matters outside the cognizance of such an officer—not only on 
the genuineness of the signatures and the financial responsibility 
of the makers and indorsers; but upon various extrinsic circum- 
stances, as whether it is discounted for ordinary business trans- 
actions or for speculative enterprises. 

We think it was incumbent upon the directors, in the exercise 
of ordinary prudence, and as a part of their duty of general 
supervision, to cause examination of this paper to be made 
with reasonable frequency, and to keep themselves sufficiently 
informed about it to enable them to pass an intelligent judgment 
upon its value. The solvency of the bank depended upon the 
character of this paper, and no dividend could legitimately be 
declare by the directors unless they were reasonably certain 
that, it was good and sufficient for the purpose. However honest 
and capable a bank cashier may be, he is not to be regarded as 
infallible; and directors are not justified in relinquishing to him 
unlimited discretion in investing the capital and deposits and 
acquiescing blindly in all he does in that behalf. Perhaps the 
most important function of directors is to exercise an intelligent 
oversight upon the investments. See Bank Com’rs v. Bank of 
Buffalo, 6 Paige, 497. 

The directors themselves recognized the propriety of main- 
taining careful supervision of the discounted paper. By resolu- 
tion of the board adopted in January, 1892, they provided that 
no notes of over $1,000 should be discounted unless approved by 
some member of the discount committee. At the meeting of the 
board in August, 1892, at which time the new president was 
elected, an examining committee was appointed, with authority 

to meet once in each month. It was contemplated that this com- 
mittee should examine notes monthly, as appears from the rec- 
ord of the board meeting in January, 1893. We cannot doubt 
that, if the members of these committees had faithfully dis- 
charged the duties thus committed to them, or, doing less than 
this, had manifested their determination to acquaint themselves 
from time to time with the kind of paper which the bank was 
carrying, the bank would have escaped the greater part of the 


— 


been reasonably diligent supervision of that character, its deter- 
rent effect upon the conduct of the cashier would have tended and 
possibly would have sufficed to prevent the overdrafts, the false 
credits and his misconduct generally. at they neglected such 
supervision, and did not use ordinary circumspection over this 
paper, sufficiently appears from the fact that is was examined 
only once in six months; that at no other time did the president 
or any member of the two committees undertake or a 
methodical examination of it, or even any cursory investigation, 
beyond looking at such notes as the cashier saw fit to consult 
them about; and that at the semi-annual meeting the examina- 
tions were so perfunctory that no member of the committee is 
able to recall having noticed a single one of the eight $5,000 
notes which were submitted to the committee on the occasion 
when the dividend was passed. If any inquiries had been made 
about any of these notes, exceptionally large in comparison with 
the ordinary discounts, and representing in the aggregate nearly 
the whole capital of the bank, some of the directors would have 
been likely to remember the circumstance. So unquestioned and 
autocratic was the control over the discounts permitted to the 
cashier that he apparently resented any criticism, and con- 
sidered it presumptuous; and the directors, unwilling to incur 
his displeasure, refrained from the appearance of surveillance. 
Mr. Colgrove, a member of the discount committee, in his testi- 
mony exhibited the situation in the succinct statement: 

I saw he was offended if I made any suggestion, and I had every 
confidence in the way in which he conducted the business. 

The adjudication in Briggs v. Spaulding does not meet a case 
like this, because there is but little similarity in the special facts. 
As was observed in the opinion, ‘“‘each case has to be determined 
= Moy Arg the curcumstances.” Judge Story says (Story, 

ailm. ; 


Indeed, what is common or ordinary Miligence is more a matter of fact 
than law. 


The gist of the decision in Briggs v. Spaulding is stated in the 
concluding part of the opinion, as follows: 


Without reviewing the various decisions on the subject, we hold that 
directors must exercise ordinary care and prudence in the administration 
of the affairs of the bank, and that this includes something more than 
officiating as figureheads. They are entitled, under the.law, to commit 
the banking business, as defined, to their duly authorized officers; but this 
does not absolve them from the duty of reasonable supervision, nor ought 


they to be permitted to be shielded from liability because of want of 
knowledge of wrongdoing, if that ignorance is the result of inatten- 
tion. But in this case we do not think the defendants fairly Liable for not 


preventing loss by putting the bank into liquidation within 90 days after 


they became drectors, and it is really to that the case becomes uced 
at last. 


In this there is nothing inconsistent. with the general tenor of 
the authorities. . 


We are of the opinion that only — directors, including the 
president, should be held responsible for the losses, who were 
members of the discount and examining committees. If these 
persons had performed their duties faithfully, while it cannot be 
said that there would have been nothing to criticise in the 
management of the bank, it may be reasonably inferred that the 
losses from the discounts for the benefit of the Western. Im- 
provement Company would not have occurred. If the other 
directors were cognizant of the neglect of duty by these direct- 
ors, the proofs do not show it. The members of these com- 
mittees were the defendants, Tuttle, Colgrove, Bennett, Gray 
and Haring. Haring became a member of the examining com- 
mittee at the July meeting, 1893, and should not be held respon- 
sible for any negligence on the part of his predecessors upon 
that committee. We are not satisfied that there should be any 
recovery for the losses which did not accrue previous to the 
directors’ meeting of August, 1892. 

Perhaps other losses would have been prevented if the mem- 
bers of the discount and examining committees had properly 
discharged their duties, but the proofs do not satisfactorily 
show what. The fact that other paper turned out eventually 
to be uncollectible does not prove that it was such that the 
directors would have refused to approve, if it had been brought 
to their notice at the time when it was discounted. As to all 
these losses, the case for the complainant seems to have been 
prepared and presented upon the theory that when a bank has 
failed, and it appears that there was a general supineness and 
looseness of management by the directors, the burden of 
exoneration for the losses is on the directors. This is not a cor- 
rect theory. If it were, the cases would be few in which the 
directors of a bank, wrecked by the misconduct of a cashier, 
could not be held accountable for all the losses. The court 
cannot decree upon conjecture. As against two of the directors, 
the case for the complainant is predicated upon their failure to 
attend the semi-annual meetings of the board. It is not a neces- 
sary or legitimate inference that this omission was a contribu- 
tory cause of the losses. It does not follow, because a director 
has failed to attend meetings, that he is legally or morally re- 
sponsible for the disasters that may have befallen his bank. In 
the present case the board had provided for a reasonably vigi- 
lant supervision of the cashier. The cause of the losses was the 
neglect of those who had been appointed to keep watch of the 
discounts. Those directors who attended the meeetings, and had 
no reason to suppose that the members of the discount and 
examining ciommittees were neglecting their duties, are not 
responsible for the losses, which are solely attributable to such 
neglect. The directors who did not attend the meetings are 
in no worse category. What could they have done or pre- 


vented, exercising common diligence, if they had been present? 
A director who has failed to act is not liable for the thefts or 
shortcomings of the cashier. unless it appears, inferentially at 





loss which it sustained through the paper discounted for the 
Western Improvement Company. More than this, if there had 


least, that his omission had some proximate relation to the 
losses. 
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We have reached the conclusion that there should be a decree 
against the directors named With great reluctance, because their 
neglect of a proper supervision of the bank was in a sense unin- 
tentional, and is palliated by their business inexperience, and 
they have already sustained very considerable losses as the prin- 
cipal stockholders of the bank. 

The decree is reversed, with costs, and with instructions to the 
court below to decree, conformably with this opinion, against 
the defendants Tuttle, Colgrove, Bennett, Gray and Haring. 
As to the other defendants, the decree is affirmed, with costs. 





RIGHT OF CORPORATE OFFICIAL TO COMPEN- 
SATION FOR SERVICES RENDERED TO 
RECEIVER. 





Joost v. Bennett (Supreme Court of California, Jan. 
25, 1890.) 


The president of a corporation cannot recover for services rendered 
and advice given to the receiver thereof in superintending the trust, it 
being the duty of the receiver himself to render such services. . 


Action by Behrend Joost against Sanford Bennett, receiver 
of the San Francisco and San Mateo Railway Company. From 
a judgment for defendant, and an order denying a new trial, 
plaintiff appeals. Affirmed. 


Mullany, Grant & Cushing, for appellant. Reddy, Campbell 
& Metson and Robert A. Friedrich, for respondent. 


Temple, J. This is an appeal by the plaintiff from the 
judgment and from an order refusing a new trial. The action 
was brought and prosecuted, by leave of the court in which the 
receiver was appointed, against the defendant herein, as such 
receiver, for causes alleged in the complaint. The complaint 
contains two causes of action, in the first, after showing the 
due appointment of the defendant, it is averred: ‘That plain- 
tiff herein was employed by, and rendered services to, said 
Sanford Bennett, as such said receiver, at his request, in the 
necessary and proper services and management of the prop- 
erty, business, and operations of said San Francisco & San 
Matteo Railway Company, and in the defense of its interests, and 
in the prosecution of its rights and claims, in numerous pro- 
ceedings and actions at law, and in the preparation for the 
trials of said actions, and in becoming informed upon and 
regarding the same, and in settling and adjusting the claim and 
demands made in and by said actions against: said San Fran- 
cisco & San Mateo Railway Company and its property, and by 
the parties and persons who were and are prosecuting their said 
claims against said railway company and its property through 
and by said actions. The said services were performed 
by plaintiff for and at the request of defendant, as 
aforesaid, from or about the ist day of September, A. D. 
1894, to the lst day of March, A. D. 1896, and were so performed 
in and concerning and pertaining to the rights, property and 
interests of said San Francisco & San Mateo Railway Com- 
pany, under the charge, direction, and management of said 
defendant, as such said receiver, in the following causes and 
proceedings, viz.: In consulting, advising and operating with and 
wnstructing said defendant, receiver, and his legal counsel and 
attorneys, in the following actions and causes, and the prop- 
erty claims, and affaii involved therein, viz.” Then follows 
the enumeration of 388 different actions, by their titles, then 
pending against the said corporation; also, the statement of a 
controversy between said corporation and the Market Street 
Railway Company in regard to protecting the franchise for 
railroad purposes on Frederick street; also, the controversy 
with the same street-railway company as to mutual accommo- 
dations of their respective railways on Valencia and Four- 
teenth streets, Castro and Eighteenth, Mission and Fourteenth, 
and Sixth and Harrison streets, Sixth and Bryant streets, and 
Fifth and Bryant streets, in said city and county of San Fran- 
cisco; also, in arranging controversy between the corporation 
and said Market Street Railway Company, on Stanyan street, 
between Waller and Frederick; also, in resisting attempts made 
by and on behalf of the board of supervisors, and certain mem- 
bers composing said board, of the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco, to declare and order vacated the franchise for railroad 
purposes granted to the said corporation..Then follows an aver- 
ment as to the said services. The second cause of action stated 
in the complaint is for the rent of seven certain lots of land 
alleged to belong to the plaintiff. It is charged that defendant, 
as receiver, “for the purposes of carrying on the traffic of the 
railroad of said railway company, or of maintaining its rail- 
road for the purpose of carrying passengers thereon, and main- 
taining a way for its rolling stock, railroad cars, and trains,” 
rented, hired, occupied and used these lots. Defendant in his 
answer, denied all the material allegations of the complaint, 
except as to his official character. At the trial, a jury was 
waived, and the court found, in effect, that the plaintiff did 
not render the services charged, at the request of the receiver, 
but that such services as he did render were rendered in his 
character as president of the railroad corporation. As to the 
second cause of action, the. court found that the defendant did 
not rent any of the land from plaintiff, and did not contract 
to pay him rent therefor. This finding is abundantly supported 
by the evidence. Whatever claim Joost may have for the use 
and occupation of the land, he certainly had no claim for con- 
ventional rents. 

The action against the receiver, as such, for the services 
which it is averred were rendered by plaintiff, cannot be main- 








tained. The service, it will be seen, was not that required in 
continuing and carrying on the business of the corporation, but 
was to aid and supplement the superintendence, which was 
due from the receiver himself. It is presumed from his accept- 
ance that the receiver was competent for his position. If he 
was not, and needed such advice as is charged in the complaint 
he received from the plaintiff, he should have paid for it him- 
self; and the court, in the settlement of his accounts, would be 
justified in refusing to allow credit for such disbursements. It 
appears that the receiver was allowed $12,000 for 23 months’ 
service as receiver, and for his attorney he was allowed $16,000 
more. The entire property was sold for $300,000. We are not 
in a position to say that the allowance was unreasonable, but 
it was a good deal to pay for superintendence. But in no possi- 
ble case could such a suit be maintained. Neither Joost, for 
services of this character, nor the attorney for the receiver, 
had any claim directly against the property in the hands of 
the receiver. If the allowance had been made, it would have 
been made, not to Joost, but to the receiver, for moneys prop- 
erly expended by him. Smith, Rec. § 129; Stuart, v. Boulware, 
33, U. S. 78, 10 Sup. Ct. 242. The charges of the plaintiff for 
services are, in this respect, exactly like the expenses of admin- 
istration incurred as an administrator. See, on this subject, 
Gurnee v. Maloney, Cal. 8; Firebaugh v. Burbank, 121 Cal. 186, 
53 Pac. 560; In re Kasson’s estate, 119 Cal. 489, 51 Pac. 706; In 
re Kruger’s estate (Sac. No. 532, filed Jan. 25, 1899) 55 Pac. 1056. 
It may be that a case might arise where such an allowance 
would be proper, but that is a matter to be determined in the 
first instance by the court whose officer the receiver is; and 
when an allowance is made, as already stated, it will not be to 
the attorney or the other counsel who have aided the receiver 


by advice, but to the receiver as a proper expenditure made by 
him. The trial court found that such services as were rendered 
by plaintiff in regard to the litigation set out in the complaint 
were rendered by him as president of the corporation. This 
may be so. Upon the statement found in the record, it is difficult 
to determine this matter. It is said the receiver was appointed 
at the instance of creditors. If those creditors had liens upon 
the property, the receiver would not have been interested in 
pending suits for damages against the corporation, wherein 
personal judgments only could have been recovered. If the 
receiver represented unsecure demands, he would be interested; 
but in no case should the receiver have undertaken the defense 
of suits pending when he was appointed receiver, unless 
directed or authorized to do so by the court. It was for the 
court, and not for the receiver, to determine what actions 


against the corporation the receiver should defend at the 
charge of the fund which he held for the court. It does not 
appear that the receiver was directed to defend any of these 
suits. Many of them are shown to have been actions for dam- 
ages which were pending when the receiver was appointed. 


That the receiver was interested in them is not shown, except 
as to one case; but the stockholders certainly were interested, 
and Joost, as president of the corporation, was interested.-Upon 
the other ground, however, it is evident that this suit cannot 


be maintained. Judgment and order affirmed. 
We concur: McFARLAND, J.; HENSHAW, J. 





EFFECT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT UPON APPOIN7- 
MENT OF RECEIVER UNDER STATE IN- 
SOLVteNCY LAW. 





State ex rel. Strohl v. Superior Court of King County 
et al.; Supreme Court of Washington, Feb. 9, 1899. 


In tl absence of proceedings under the Federal Bankruptcy Act of 
1808, the right of a State court to appoint a receiver for an insolvent cor- 
poration under the local insolvency law is not suspended. 


Aplication om the relation of Wellington Strohl, receiver of 
the Skookum Box & Lumber Company, a corporation, for man- 
damus to the superior court of Washington, for the county of 
King, and Hon. Orange Jacobs, one of the judges thereof. Writ 
granted. 

Donworth & Howe and Ira Bronson, for relator. Baus- 
man, Kelleher & Emory and Strudwick & Peters for defendants. 


Beavis, J. The facts set forth in the application are sub- 
stantially that about the 19th of December, 1898, the relator was 
appointed receiver of the Skookum Box & Lumber Company, 
a corporation created and existing under the laws of this state; 
that the appointment was made in a case wherein the Seattle 
Hardware Company, a corporation, was plaintiff, and the Skoo- 
kum Box & Lumber Company was defendant; that as the duly 
qualified and acting receiver of the Skookum Box & Lumber 
Company, on the 27th day of December, 1898, the relator insti- 
tuted an action in the superior court of King county against 
the Seattle National Bank, a corporation, and the sheriff of 
King county and certain other defendants. The object of the 
action was to vacate a certain judgment of foreclosure rend- 
ered by the superior court of King county, in favor of the 
Seattle National Bank, and against the Skookum Box & Lum- 
ber Company, which judgment foreclosed a chattel mortgage 
executed by the Skookum Box & Lumber Company to the 
Seattle National Bank, and to have the mortgage adjudged 
void. The allegations of the complaint show that the mortgage 
was given by the Skookum Box & Lumber Company to secure 
a pre-existing debt, and, at the time it was executed, the Skoo- 
kum Box & Lumber Company was insolvent, in the sense that 
it was wholly unable to meet its obligations as they matured 
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in the ordinary course of business, and that the intent of the 
mortgage was to constitute the Seattle National Bank a pre- 
ferred creditor of the Skookum Box & Lumber Company. It 
was further alleged that the property covered by the mortgage, 
if sold at forced sale, would be insufficient to pay the indebted- 
ness, and there would be no property remaining of the Skoo- 
kum Box & Lumber Company out of which the general credit- 
ors of the corporation could receive payment; and the further 
allegation was made that another defendant had obtained a 
judgment against the Skookum Box & Lumber Company, and 
had caused its property to be levied upon. The complaint 
prayed for an injunction against the defendants restraining 
them from selling the property of the Skookum Box & Lumber 
Company, and that the mortgage of the Seattle National Bank 
be declared void, and the possession of the property of the lum- 
ber company be delivered to the receiver, and for general equit- 
able relief. The defendant Seattle National Bank appeared and 
answered that the Skookum Box & Lumber Company was a 
corporation organized under the laws of this state engaged in 
manufacturing, trading and mercantile pursuits, and at all times 
in the complaint mentioned, owed debts to the amount of $1,000, 
and that the purpose and scope of the receivership proceedings 
in which the relator was appointed receiver was to declare the 
Skookum Box & Lumber Company an insolvent corporation, 
and to wind up and distribute all its property to its creditors. 
It appears from the return of the judge of the superior court 
to the alternative writ that the action came on for hearing on 
the 17th of January, 1899, and that the answer of the Seattle 
National Bank in said cause was deemed a plea to the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, and that the court held such a plea sufficient, 
and dismissed the cause for want of jurisdiction. No proceed- 
ings in bankruptcy under the law of the United States which 
took effect on the first day of July, 1898, have ever been insti- 
tuted, and all the proceedings in the action dismissed took 
place since the ist of July, 1898. 

1. Relator appears to have no plain, speedy. and adeqvate 
remedy by appeal, and, if the superior court had jurisdiction, 
mandamus is the proper remedy here to require that court to 
proceed and try the cause. The single question presented is: 
Did the enactment of the federal bankruptcy law July 1, 1898, 
suspend the right of the state court to appoint a receiver for 
an insolvent corporation under the laws of this state? It is 
conceded that the enactment of the general bankruptcy law by 
congress superseded and suspended all state insolvency laws. 


While the industry of the learned counsel upon each side in 
this controversy in the citation of authorities is commendable, 
yet we are unable to find one precisely in line with the facts 


here, and there is apparently some conflict in the expressions 
of different courts. 


First noticing authorities presented by counsel for the re- 
spondent: In Re Merchants’ Ins. Co., Fed. Cas. No. 9,441, an 
insurance company was declared insolvent, and a receiver ap- 
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pointed by the state court. Thereafter @ petition was filed in 
the federal court to declare the corporation bankrupt and take 
possession of its assets, and the petition was allowed, and the 
court observed: “It also seems clear to us in that so far as a 
state law attempts to administer on the effects of an insolvent 
debtor, and distribute them among creditors, it is to all intents 
and purposes and insolvent law, although it may not authorize 
a discharge of the debtor from further liability on its debts.” 
It was also held in this case, and in Re Washington Marine 
Ins. Co., Fed. Cas. No. 17,246, that the acquiescence of the de- 
fendant in the appointment of the receiver was an act of bank- 
ruptey. The case in re Independent Ins. Co., Fed. Cas. No. 
7,017, arose under the bankruptcy act of 1867. It was there ob- 
served, citing from Griswold v. Pratt, 9 Metc. (Mass.) 23: “When 
the power is exercised by congress, and a bankrupt law is in 
force, it does suspend all state insolvent laws applicable to like 
cases and this effect follows the enactment of such bankrupt 
law, and does not require the actual institution of proceedings 
in bankruptcy to produce such result.” But the Massachusetts 
case goes further than any of the other authorities. In Re 
Reynolds, Fed. Cas. No. 11,723, by Bradley, J., the exclusive 
supremacy of the bankruptcy courts is announced, whether the 
state statute is in the nature of an insolvency or a bankruptcy 
act. Black on Bankruptcy (page 128) observes: “Several cases 
are found in the reports of the inferior federal courts wherein 
it is held that, although an insolvent corporation is in the 
hands of a receiver appointed by a state court, this will not 
deprive the national courts of jurisdiction in proceedings 
against the corporation under the bankruptey law; for it is 
said any other construction would entirely defeat the operation 
of that law.”’ Some of the cases heretofore noticed are cited, 
and the court continues: “But this view is contradicted by a 
considerable body of authorities.”’ 


Of relator’s citations: The case of Boese v. King, 108 U. S. 
379, 2 Sup. Ct. 765, was where an assignment was made under 
the state insolvency law of New Jersey, entitled “An act to 
secure to creditors an equal and just division of the estates 
of debtors who convey to assignees for the benefit of creditors.” 
The act provided, among other things, that every conveyance 
or assignment by a debtor of his estate, real or personal or 
both, in trust, to an assignee for the benefit of creditors, shall 
be made for their equal benefit, in proportion to their several 
demands to the net amount that shall come to the hands of the 
assignee for distribution; and all preferences of one creditor 
over another, or whereby one shall be first paid or have a 
greater proportion in respect to his claim than another, shall 
be deemed fraudulent and void. The assignees under such an 
assignment converted the assets of the assignor into money, 
and deposited it for convenience of distribution in a bank in 
New York city. No proceedings in bankruptcy were ever taken 
against the assignor. Creditors in New York of the assignor 
procured judgment in the supreme court of that state, and 
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endeavored to secure satisfaction thereof from the fund depos- 
ited by the assignees in the bank. The supreme court of New 
York held that the assignment in New Jersey was void because 
of the operation of the general bankruptcy law, but on writ 
of error to the supreme court of the United States from the 
court of appeals it was said: “The supreme court of New 
York ruled that the statute of New Jersey was, in its nature 
and effect, a bankrupt law; and the power conferred upon con- 
gress to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy, having been 
exercised by the passage of the act of 1867, the latter act wholly 
suspended the operation of the local statute as to all cases 
within its purview. Consequently, it was held the assignment 
was not valid for any purpose. The court of appeals, recogniz- 
ing the paramount nature of the bankrupt act of congress, and 
assuming that the fourteenth section of the New Jersey statute, 
relating to the effect upon the claims of creditors who exhibit 
their demands for a dividend, was inconsistent with that act, 
and therefore inoperative, adjudged that other portions of the 
local statute providing for the equal distribution of the debtor's 
property among his creditors, and regulating the general con- 
duct of the assignee, were not inconsistent with, nor were they 
necessarily suspended by, the act of 1867; further, that the New 
Jersey statute did not create the right to make voluntary as- 
signments for the equal benefit of creditors, but was only 
restrictive of a previously existing. right, and imposed, for the 
benefit of creditors, salutary safeguards around its exercise. 
Consequently, had the whole of the New Jersey statute been 
superseded, the right of a debtor to make a voluntary assign- 
ment would still have existed. The assignment, as a transfer 
of the debtor’s property, was therefore upheld as in harmony 
with the general object and purposes of the bankrupt act, un- 
assailable by reason merely of the fact that some of the provi- 
sions of the local statute may have been suspended by the act 
of 1867.”" ““‘We are of opinion that, except as against proceedings 
instituted under the bagkrupt act for the purpose of securing 
the administration of the property in the bankruptcy court, 
the assignment, having been made without intent to hinder, 
delay, or defraud creditors, was valid, for at least the purpose 
of securing the equal distribution of the estate among all the 
creditors of Locke, in proportion to their several demands.”’ The 
following authorities also seem to be analogous: Watson v. 
Bank, Fed. Cas. No. 17,279; In re National Life Ins. Co., Fed. 
Cas. No. 10,046; Smith v. Buchanan, Fed. Cas. No. 13,016; Wat- 
son v. Bank, 5 S. C. 159; Eyster v. Gaff, 91, U. S. 521; Buchanan 
v. Smith, 16 Wall, 277; Coll. Bankr. pp. 19, 20; Reed v. Taylor, 
32 Iowa, 209. 

2. The test of insolvency under the federal bankruptcy 
law of 1898 is thus stated: “A person shall be deemed insolvent, 
within the provisions of this act, whenever the aggregate of his 
property, exclusive of any property which he may have con- 
veyed, transferred, concealed, or removed with intent to de- 
fraud, hinder, or delay his creditors, shall not, at a fair valua- 
tion, be sufficient in amount to pay his debts.”’ It will thus be 
seen that the allegations of the complaint in the suit for the 
receiver in the case at bar would not conclusively make a case 
under the federal bankruptcy law. It is true that the fact of a 
fraudulent preference would be a single act of bankruptcy 
under that law. The statutes of this state (Code Proc. § 326, 
subd., 5; 2 Ballinger’s Ann. Codes & St. § 5456; 2 Hill’s Code, 
§ 326) expressly authorize the court to appoint receivers of cor 
porations which are insolvent or are in imminent danger of 
insolvency; and this court has uniformly affirmed the doc- 
trine that the assets of such a corporation are always a trust 
fund to be administered in equity for the benefit of the cred- 
itors ratably and equally. Thompson v. Lumber Co., 4 Wash. 
600, 30 Pac. 741, and 31 Pac. 25; Conover v. Hull, 10 Wash, 673, 
39 Pac. 166; Biddle Purchasing Co. v. Port Townsend Steel Wire 





& Nail Co., 16 Wash. 681, 48 Pac. 407. It would seem that a 
corporation created under the laws of this state should.be sub- 
ject to the chancery jurisdiction of the courts, and that cred- 
itors of such corporations should have their ordinary remédies 


under existing state laws until such corporation is adjudged 
a bankrupt under the law of congress and by the proper tri- 
bunal. Unquestionably, upon such adjudication the power of the 
state court to further proceed ceases. The writ will issue 


directing the superior court to proceed with the cause in con- 
sonance with this opinion. 

GORDON, C. J., and ANDERS, DUNBAR and FULLER- 
TON, J. J., concur. 








NOTE—MATURITY—PROTEST—PRESENT MENT—EXCUSE— 
INDORSER—LIABILITY. 


One of two joint makers of a note executed a mort- 
gage to secure it, stipulating that, in case of a default in 
the interest, the principal should become due. For failure 
to pay the interest the principal was declared due under 
the mortgage. Judgment was entered thereon against 
the mortgagor, and the mortgage was foreclosed; held 
that the note did not thereby become due, so as to charge 
the payee on his indorsement made on the transfer of 
the note. (2) A note specifying no particular place for 
payment cannot be presented at the maker’s former place 
of business or at a vank in the town where it is payable. 
(3) One protesting paper not payable at any place must 
make inquiry for the makers when their place of busi- 
ness or residence is unknown to him. 


Trease v. Haggin (Ia.), 78 N. W. 58, Jan. ‘99. 





NATIONAL BANKS—DIRECTORS—LIABILITY FOR FALSE 
STATEMENTS. 


Directors of a national bank who, in simulated per- 
tormance of the duties prescribed by the law applicable 
to such an institution relative to the preparation and pub- 
lication of advertisements, statements and reports, know- 
ingly make and publish false statements ana reports of the 
financial condition of the bank, with intent to deceive, 
and such matters are believed and acted upon by parties, 
to their damage, are liable for the damages in an action 
for the deceit. (2) The statements and reports which are 
required, and are made to the Comptroller and published 
in the newspapers, have among their purposes that of con- 
veyance of information to those persons, each or all who 
contemplate dealings with the bank in which its financial 
condition enters as a vital matter. 

Stuart v. Bank of Staplehurst (Neb.) 78 N. W. 298, 


Feb. ’99. 



















American Practice Reports 


is the best and only set of Reports on 
Practice. The volumes do not merely 
contain the ideas of some unknown man, 
giving what he thinks the law is; but 
you have the decisions of the Courts 
themselves. 


Examine the notes in Part 1, Vol 1: on 
“ Cross Bills,” (Indiana case) and the 
New York Hoffman House Case of 
Stokes on “ Burden Proof” and judge 
for yourself. 


You do not have to pay several hundred 
dollars for a number of volumes already 
published. It only costs you six dollars 
every three months, and it is a poor case 
that you do not get a twenty-four dollar 
fee out of. 


Write for a prospectus and sample 
number. 


Washington Law Book Company, 
1422 F Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 





(Organized A: 21, 1878.) 
President—Joseph H. Choa New York City. 
-John Hinkley, 215 N. Charies 8t., - 
more, 


Treasurer—Francis Rawle, 328 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN. 
(Organized June 25, 1896. 
President—James G. Cannon, New Yor a 
nm a R. Boocock, 20 ‘Nassau St., N City. 
—T. H. Green, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Tho ieadieiainas LAW LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 


a Bee 
Treasurer—E. K. New York City. 
CANADIAN BAR ASSOCIATION. 
President—Jno. Irving, Toronto. 
ee Mr gg Falconer, Montreal. 
Treasurer—C. B. Carter, Montreal. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


ALABAMA. 

(Organized ng 15, 1879.) 
President—John D. Roquemore, Montgomery. 
Secretary and eo Troy, Montgomery. 


4 1896. ) 

Homer wom 5 F. mie’ Juneau. 
uneadu. 

Trossuree—-Alfred 3 Daly, Juneau. 


Organized March 
( arch 4, 1894.) 
President—A. C. Baker 
Secretary— Wade H. Hulings, Phoenix. 
Treasurer—Walter Bennett. 


ARKANSAS. 
(Organized March 15, 1882.) 
President—Judge U. M. Rose, Little Rock. 
Secretary—D. EK. Bradshaw, Little Rock. 
Treasurer—George E. Dedge, Little Rock. 
COLORADO. 
(Organized September 9, 1897.) 
President—Charles E. Gast, Pueblo. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Lucius W. Hoyt, Denver. 
CONNECTICUT. 
(Organized June 2, 1875.) 
President—Charles E. Perkins, Hartford. 
Soecretary—Charles M. Joslyn, Hartford. 





Tr Charles H. Cragin, W ton. 
1, 1883. 
(Organized ) 


Me , Lexin, . 
Macon. = 


Secretary—Noble 6. Be tier, Indianapolis. 
eects Seeaeas te P. Davis, Noblesville. 


( June 23, 1883.) 
President—J. W. Baton . 
Secretary—T. Sambola Jones, Baton 
(Organized March 18, 1897. 
President— Wallace H. Whi Lewiston, 
Secretary and page oe C. Cornish, Augusta. 
yom 1896. —— 


President—Jon rs Peastion =a Be 
—Conway W. poms, Be 
Treasurer—Moses W. Walter 


MICHIGAN. 
(Organized June 1, 1890.) 
President—Thomas E. Barkworth, Jackson. 
Secretary— William 8. Cobb, Jackson. 
Treasurer—Charles E. oo Jackson. 


coreg ogra 
pees ras Pig he 
fressurar—David F Siapern Winnnpaa 
Sesretary_W R. B wry, Jack acke 
— ackson. 
Treasurer—C. M. Williamson. 
MISSOURI 


(Or; zed December 29, 1880.) 


P.S r, St Louis 
Se sretary—J J. Russell, Charl leston. 
cae ie Ty B. Teasdale, Kansas City. 
MONTANA. 
(Organized January 8, 1885.) 
President—Charles R. Leonard, Butte. 
ont A Og —_ . Russell, Helena. 
Helena. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, (Northern.) 
(Organized November 24, 1882.) 
President—Harry Bingham, Littleton. 
Secretary—George F. Rich, Berlin. 
Treasurer —Dexter D. Dow, Woodsville. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, (Southern) 
(Organized November 28, 1891.) 

President - Lewis W. Ciark, Manchester. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Arthur 

NEW MEXICO. 

(Organized January 19, 1886.) 

President—R. E. Twitchell, Las Vegas. 
Secretary—Edward L. Bartlett, Santa Fe. 
Treasurer—George W. Knaebel, Santa Fe. 


NEW YORE. 

(Organized May 3, 1876.) 
President—Walter 5. Logan, New York City. 
Secretary—Frederic E. adbams, Albany. 
Corresponding Secretary—L. B. Proctor, Albany. 
Treasurer—Henry A. Peckham, Albany. 

OKLAHOMA. 
President—J. C. Strang, Guthrie. 
Secretary—J. C. Calvert. Guthrie. 
Treasurer—S. S. Lawrence, Guthrie. 
OHIO, 
(Organized July 8, 1880.) 
Seereenentt he oy . Kline, Cleveland. 
md B. Arnold, Cuiumbus. 
Mh Pike, Toledo. 
OREGON. 
we October 18, 1890.) 
President—W Cotton, Portland. 
Secretary —Sanderson Reed, Portiand 
Treasurer—Chas. J. Schnabel, Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
(Organized Jan 16, 1895.) 
President—J udge S. Woodward, Wilkesbarre. 
Secretary—Edward P. Allison, Philadelp hia. 





Treasurer— William Penn Lloyd, Mechaniesburg. 





H. Chase, Concord. 


(Organized December 11, 1884.) 
Secretary—John P. Thomas, Jr., Columbia 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
(Organized December 7, 1897. 

President—C. I. WE Voorhees uron. 
Secretary. 


—John 
Treasurer—Ivan 


phen cn ann petite ile. 
secretary and 


Treasurer—Chas. M. Burch, Nashville. 


praia». OB Bah 


Secretary—Charles Austia. 
ears Willinn 3 D. a Fort Worth.: 


ores iarr: 1894.) 
wisn ye, Salt Lake. 
VERMONT. 


res November 14, 1878.) 
“George We Wik St. heart fi 
Treasurer—Hiram —Hinah Cureton soniye, 


July 6, 1886.) 
pra IAS aly a8 
Secretary and Treasurer—E. C. Masclo, Richmond. 

WASHINGTON. 

(Organized saan 19, 1888.) 
President—T. L. Stiles, Tacom 
Secretary—Nathan 8. Porter, 
Treasurer— William A. Peters, 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
(Organized July 8, 1886.) 

cuaine te Malian, Charleston. © 
Trossurec—W. i. Miller, Porhensteng. 

WISCONSIN. 
ame | 9, 1878.) . 


y= ga 
ye oma ele 


(Organized 
ns Lit g Madiso e. . 
Secretary—Corneli' s waukee. 
Treasurer - 8. C. Hanks, Madison, 
_ — 


CONNECTICUT. 


The annual banquet of the _Bridgeport 
Bar will take place on April 7. 

A meeting of the Hartford County Bar 
was held on Feb. 28, previous to the 
opening of the Superior Court. A discus- 
sion ‘took place regarding the proposed 
abolition of the Court of Common Pleas, 
as advocated by the bills now before the 
General Assembly. President Perkins, 
of the assocition, called the meeting to 
order, about twenty members being pres- 
ent: A committee was appointed con- 
sisting of the President, F. L. Hunger- 
ford and Percy S. Bryant to appear be- 
fore the Committee en Judiciary and 
protest against the abolishment of the 
court. 





FLORIDA. 

The Jacksonville Bar Association met 
in adjourned session on March 11 to dis- 
cuss matters of special interest in legal 
practice throughout the State. An ad- 
journment was taken for two weeks un- 
til the evening of Saturday, March 25, 
when a special committee consisting of 
Cc. M. Cooper, Judge W. B. Young and E. 
J. L’Engle will present its report for 
final action. Its particular business will 
be to draft and present to the associa- 
tion an amendment to the Constitution 
looking to the relief of the pressure of 
business on the Supreme Court of the 
State. 

ILLINOIS. 

The Chicago Bar Association is making 
arrangements to give a banquet some 
time in April in honor of the three newly 
appointed United States judges—Peter 
S. Grosscup, William R. Day and C. C. 
Kohlsaat. 

MAINE. 

The Piscataquis Bar Association held a 
banquet at the Blethen House on 
Wednesday, March 8, in honor of Judge 
Strout. Nearly all the members of the 
bar and officers of the court were pres- 
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MARYLAND. 

It is understood that a meeting of the 
executive council of the Maryland State 
Bar Association will be held soon for the 
purpose of reconsidering their selection 
of Baltimore as the next place of meet- 
ing for July 26 and 27 next. There has 
been a manifestation of opposition to a 
session in the city during the heat of 
summer. when there are so many moun- 
tain and seaside resorts available. The 
places favored are Blue Mountain House 
and Ocean City, where the association 
has usually met. 

The Carroll County Bar Association on 
March 7 gave a dinner at Westminster 
to Attorney-General Clabaugh in honor 
of his appointment to succeed Senator- 
elect McComas to the District of Colum- 
bia Bench. Ex-Judge J. A. C. Bond, of 
Westminster, officiated as toastmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Worcester County Law Library 
Association assembled at the library 
room on March 3 at 10 o’clock. The 
meeting was called to order by the 
clerk, Major W. T. Harlow. C. F. Baker 
of Fitchburg was elected chairman. As- 
sistant Clerk of Courts W. W. Macomber 
was made a committee to collect and 
count ballots. As a result of the votes 
these officers were elected: Clerk, Major 
W. T. Harlow; treasurer, Herbert Par- 
ker; librarian, Col. T. S. Johnson; di- 
rectors, Judge F. A. Gaskill and T. G. 
Kent. 

The report of the treasurer for the past 
year was read by Herbert Parker, from 
which it appeared that the amount on 
hand at the beginning of the year was 
$3,949.91; received from County Commis- 
sioners, $3,595; total, with interest, 
$7,617.05. Expenses for the year, $4,267.25. 
Balance on hand in bank, $3,349.80 

Librarian Dr. George E. Wire has sub- 
mitted to the directors the following re- 
port: 

The library numbered, Aug. 4, 1898, 
19,110 volumes; additions Aug. 4, 1898, to 
March 2, 1899, 313. Total, 19,423. 

We are now taking 280 continuations, 
laws, periodicals and reports. Number 
of readers ant? books is as follows: 





Number of volumes now in circulation, 68. 


All practicing attorneys in Worcester 
County are eligible to membership in the 
association, 


The annual meeting of the Law Library 
Association of Bristol County was held 
Monday, March 6, at the library of the 
court house in Taunton, Simeon Borden 
presiding, and about a score of members 
being in attendance. 

The annual reports of the treasurer, 
Hon, Charles A. Reed of Taunton, and of 
the librarian, F. BE, Austin of Taunton, 
were read and accepted. They showed 
that something over $3,000 had been ex- 
pended during the year, and that 960 new 
books had been added to the library dur- 
ing the year and two books retired, so 
that the net increase of the library dur- 
ing the year was 958 books. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Clerk, Simeon Bor- 
den; treasurer, A. Reed; librarian, F. 
E. Austin; Library Committee, H. J. Ful- 
ler, W. H. Fox, A. M. Alger. 


At the recent meeting of the Norfolk 
Bar Association Hon, F. D. Ely of Ded- 
ham was elected president. A vote of 
thanks was tendered J. E. Cotter, Esq., 
for his services as president the past two 
years. 

The North Middlesex Bar Association 
has been formed and the following of- 
ficers elected: Charles Cowley, Lowell, 
president; William H. Atwood, Ayer, 
vice-president; George A. Byam, Chelms- 
ford, secretary; Jerome F. Manning, 
Lowell, treasurer. Committees have been 
appointed to favor the transfer of county 








institutions to the State, and to oppose 
any increase in judges’ salaries. 


MICHIGAN. 


The Committee of the State Bar Associ- 
ation on Legislation and Law Reforms 
has held a meeting at Lansing for the 
purpose of considering the bill providing 
for an intermediate Court between the 
Circuit and Supreme Courts. The mem- 
bers of the committee are Fred A. Baker 
of Detroit, Eugent Pringle of Jackson, 
ex-Chief Justice Champlin of Grand Rap- 
ids, Thomas E. Barkworth of Jackson, 
and Russell C, Ostrander of Lansing. 


The Detroit Bar Association held its 
sixty-third anniversary exercises on Feb. 
25. Hon. David Mills, Canadian Minister 
of Justice, was the principal speaker. His 
subject was “The Comparative Constitu- 
tional Law of Canada and the United 
States.’”” In mentioning the fact that the 
United States has recently crossed the 
“boundary which marks an imperial sys- 
tem,”’ Mr. Mills said: 


“You have entered wpon the work be- 
gun by the mother of free states a cen- 
tury ago. You, too, recognizing your 
high calling, have taken up ‘the white 
man’s burden,’ and I am sure that the 
feeling of every Canadian is that this 
new departure in your historical develop- 
ment may be of great value to yourselves 
and of priceless advantage to the world.” 

Speaking of our relations with Canada, 
Mr. Mills said: 


“The Imperial Government and Canada 
have always been anxious for more sym- 
pathetic relations with the United States, 
but for some reason this feeling has not 
always been reciprocated. When you ex- 
tend your possessions, however, I believe 
that by coming more in contact with 
other nations you will better appreciate 
our foreign policy and will naturally be 
drawn more closely to us.” 

Interesting speeches were also made by 
Chief Justice Claudius B. Grant on “The 
Court of Last Resort;’’ Judge William L. 


Carpenter, “The Ideal Judge;’’ Michael 
Brennan, Henry M. Campbell, E. W. 
Pendleton and ex-Judge C. J. Reilly. 


The members of the Bar Association of 
Genesee County assembled at the Bryant 
Hotel, Flint, Mich., on Feb. 24 and en- 
joyed a very pleasant meeting. The fol- 


lowing papers were read: “Justices’ 
Courts,” C. O. Swayze; “Insurance,” 
Clinton Roberts; “A Short Talk on 


Cuba,” J. S. Parker; 
Law,” J. H. McFarlan; “A Talk on the 
Duties of Attorneys,” George H. Durand. 

The Democratic members of the bar 
seemed to think that Judge Wisner made 
a very good circuit judge, and Mark W. 
Stevens introduced a resolution which he 
had quietly drawn up: 

Whereas, The office of circuit judge is 
in no sense a political office, and 

Whereas, Every lawyer and inhabitant 
is and ought to be interested in the ad- 
ministration of justice without regard to 
party politics, and 

Whereas, We believe the citizens of 
Genesee County have universal confi- 
dence in the ability and integrity of our 
present circuit judge, therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Bar Association of Genesee County that 
Hon, Charles H. Wisner, our present cir- 
cuit judge, is entitled to and ought to 
have the unanimous support of the elec- 
tors of this county without regard to 
party politics. 

Judge Lovell then arose anid stated that 
he had also prepared a resolution, not 
knowing any one else had done so, and 
proceeded to read it: 

Resolved, That the Bar Association of 
Genesee County, while disclaiming all 
interest or wish to control in any man- 
ner the politics of Genesse County, desire 
to express its approval of the Hon, Chas. 
H. Wisner as circuit judge of this circuit, 
and to commend him to the electors as 
particularly well fitted for the position 
he holds, and also that it would be great- 
ly pleased if there should be extended to 


“Michigan Tax 





him, in recognition of his judicial merits, 





the compliment of re-election to his pres- 
ent position without opposition. 

Both of these resolutions were adopted 
without a dissenting voice and then 
Messrs, Tinker, Scott, Judge Durand, 
Roberts, Lovell, Stevens, McFarlan, Wil- 
son, Bray, Lee and Parker all spoke on 
the courteous treatment attorneys re- 
ceived at the hands of the present judge, 
comparing it with that of former years. 


MINNESOTA, 


The meeting of the Ramsey County 
Bar Association was held on March lil 
at the Aberdeen, St. Paul. While the at- 
tendance, on account of the weather, was 
not so large as expected, that fact in no 
way interfered with the success of the 
affair. The committee in charge arranged 
for no set speeches and there was no 
programme. Chief Justice Stuart spoke 
for the Supreme Court, Judge Sanborn 
for the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals and Judge Jaggard for the Dis- 
trict Court, while Judge Flandrau re- 
sponded to “Digest and Digestion.” 

Those present were: 

Judge Lewis, Judge Bunn, Judge Wil- 
son, Judge Brill, Chief Justice Start, J. 
D. O’Brien, Ambrose Tighe, Judge San- 
born, Judge Filandrau, Judge Kelly, 
Judge Jaggard, Judge Bazille, H. M. Al- 
bin, William Carson, Francis Clark, C. 
J. Loman, W. T. McMurran, W. L. Kelly. 
Jr., Oscar Hallam, David Peebles, O. E. 
Denegre, G. W. Markham, Newell Platt. 
A. R. Moore, O. H. O’Neill, S. C. Olm- 
stead, E. C. Stringer, H. B. Wenzell, F. 
B. Tiffney, W. H. Yardley, A. M. Wick- 
wire, Burns Carl Taylor, James Arm- 
strong, S. W. Burr, G. Willrich, F. H. 
Griggs, Howard Wheeler, F. Barta, Her- 
kimer Johnson, Chinoek, W. L. Chapin, J. 
E. Stryker, Frank Arnold, J. M. Haw- 
thorn, G. M. Nelson, T. D. O’Brien, Her- 
mon Phillips, A. Boyesen, B. H. Schrie- 
ber, J. R. Faulke, C. E. Joslin, F. O. 
Osborne, F. W. Zollman, H. B. Farwell, 
G. B. Spencer, Ross Clark, Thomas J. 
McDermott, G. P. O’Neill, Hugh Herbert, 
Clarence Halbert. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Passaic County Bar Association 
have elected the following officers: Geo. 
8S. Hilton, president; William Pennington, 
vice-president; John R. Beam, secretary, 
and John H. Reynolds, treasurer. The 
constitution and by-laws were approved. 
The by-laws provide for an election of of- 
ficers in January of each year, the elected 
officers to take office on February Ist. 

Eugene Emley, John R. Beam, J. W. 
Devoe, W. H. Belcher and Francis Scott 
have been appointed a committee on 
membership, and they will communicate 
with all lawyers of good standing in the 


county. 
NEW YORK. 


A well-attended meeting of the Roches- 
ter Bar Association was held at the 
Genesee Valley Club on the evening of 
March 15. The meeting was addressed 
by William F. Cogswell, Esq., who spoke 
im an entertaining manner of the early 
days when lawyers practiced their pro- 
fessions under different conditions. 

At the business meeting a resolution 
expressing disfavor of Senate bill No. 78, 
relating to the jurisdiction of the Munici- 
pal Court, was passed. 

At a meeting of the New York City Bar 
Association held on March 14, the follow- 
ing members were elected: William T. 
Schley, C. A. Mountjoy, Harold H. Loo- 
mis, William B. Crowell, Archibald 
Douglas, John B. B. Fiske, Joseph T. 
Brown, Jr., James M. Hunt, Rowland 
Cox, Leopold Sondheim, Eugene Sond- 
heim, Alexander W. Frazer, Eugene 
Howell Daly, Arthur Outram Sherman, 
Harcourt Bull, Charles Albert Perkins, 
Charles H. McDonald, Samuel E. Wil- 
liamson, Cornelius J. Sullivan, Burton C. 
Meighan and Charles B. Eddy. 

A resolution was introduced by Joseph 
Cc. Levi, and adopted, asking the Commit- 
tee on Amendment of the Law to report 
at some future meeting whether it was 
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real estate so conducted that two sales 

should not be held at the same time. 
Hamilton Odell, in the absence of Pres- 

ident Carter, presided over the meeting. 


The organization of the Nassau County 
Bar Association was completed at a 
meeting of the lawyers of the county, 
held on March 2. J. B. Coles Tappan pre- 
sided and George W. Eastman recorded. 
A constitution was adopted and officers 
for the first year elected as follows: 
President, the Hon. Augustus N, Weller, 
of Hempstead; vice-president, George W. 
Eastman, of Roslyn; treasurer, Edward 
T. Payne, of Glen Cove; secretary, Will- 
iam Clarke Roe, of Lakeville. The mem- 
bers of the association are: Augustus 
N. Weller, George W. Eastman, Edward 
T. Payne, William Clarke Roe, William 
J. Youngs, Wilmot T. Cox, Townsend 
Scudder, Franklin A. Coles, Edward 
Cromwell, John Ordronaux, Henry M. 
W. Eastman, Eugene Denton, Albert W. 
Saman, James P. Niemann, Paul K. 
Ames, Edgar Jackson, James S. Allen, J. 
B. C. Tappan. 


OHIO. 


The Butler County Bar Association met 
March 6 and elected the following new 
officers: President, Judge John F. Nei- 
lan; vice-president, Edgar A. Belden; 
secretary, Brandon R. Millikin; treasurer, 
Nelson Williams; trustees, Allen An- 
drews, Israel] Williams and William O. 
Campbell 


The following new members were ad- 
mitted to the association: U. F. Bick- 
ley, Ed H. Jones, Warren Gard, Stanley 
Shaffer, Clarence Hartkopf, Robert J. 
Shank, Waiter Harlan, W. G. Paimer, 
Middletown; E. E. Williams, Oxford; 
James W. Jones, P. J. Peddicord and 
William C, Morey. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Philadelphia Bar Association was held on 
the afternoon of March 8, and was pre- 
sided over by George Tucker Bispham. 
Decisive action was taken with a view to 
relieving the congested condition of the 
four Common Pleas courts of Philadel- 
phia. For that purpose the following 
resolution was passed: 


“Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
association that a new court be created 
in Philadelphia, to be known as Court of 
Common Pleas No. 5.” 

This resolution might be termed - re- 
lief measure, as just before adjournment 
Theodore F. Jenkins offered the resolu- 
tion calling for the appointment of a 
committee to draft a bill with a view of 
consolidating the four courts into one. 
The resolution was adopted. 

Addresses were made by J. DeF. Jun- 
kin, John Hampton Barnes, Frank P. 
Pritchard, Richard C. Dale, Samuel Dick- 
son, Frank R. Savidge, Francis 8. Brown, 
A. T. Freedly, John Weaver, John Cad- 
walader, G. G. Mercer and Thomas F. 
Jenkins. 


A largely attended meeting of the Dau- 
phin County Bar Association was held in 
Harrisburg. John H. Weiss presided. 
John C. Nissley and Leroy J. Wolfe were 
elected secretaries. Messrs. Nead, Det- 
weiler, Patterson, Durbin and Levi Al- 
ricks were appointed a committee to wait 
upon Judge McPherson and ask him to 
accept the tender of a banquet. The 
honor was accepted with thanks and 
committees will be appointed to complete 
arrangements. The time and place will 
be decided on at a meeting in the near 
future. 


The Allegheny County Bar Association 
assembled March 3 and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, C, C. Dickey; 
vice-president, Thomas Patterson; secre- 
tary, Albert York Smith; treasurer, W. 
A. Booth; Executive Committee, W. S. 
Woods, L. C. Davis, W. S. Dalzell, John 
D. Brown and W. D. Evans. 

The association approved the proposi- 
tion for the appointment of an additional 
law judge in Orphans’ Court. All law- 
yers were asked to do their utmost 
toward furthering both bills. Copies of 





the resolution will be furnished the Gov- 
ernor and members of both houses. 


A meeting of the Bar Association of 
Luzerne county was held March 2 at 
noon, D. L. O’Neill presiding. J. N. An- 
derson, of Pittston; E, Ray Littleton, of 
Hazleton, and Frank E. Donnelly and 
Arthur Hillman, of this city, were elected 
members of the association. 


CANADA, 


At the annual meeting of the Law So- 
ciety of British Columbia, held March 6, 


_the recent legislation making the wear- 


ing of wigs in court optional was dis- 
cussed and it was resolved, on motion of 
E. P. Davis, seconded by E. V. Bodiwell, 
that in the opinion of the society, bar- 
risters should continue the custom of 
wearing wigs in court. This was adopt- 
ed by a vote of 22 to 6. 


LAWYERS. 


Where they are— What they are doing— What is said 
of in partnerships—Removals— 
news items. 








NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Danielson—Harry E. Back has been 
admitted to the Windham County bar. 


Putnam—Judge E, M. Warner and As- 
sistant Judge Charles H. Chesebro have 
been reappointed. 

Rockville—B. H, Bill and W. Frank 
Fay have been appointed prosecuting at- 
torney and assistant prosecuting attor- 
ney, respectively, of the police court. 

Salisbury—Donald TT. Warner and 
Howard F. Landon have been admitted 
as attorneys in the United States Dis- 
trict Court. 

Stamford—Chas. L. Andrus will move 
his office from the Gilbert building to 
rooms over Robertson’s drug store on 


April 1. 
MAINE. 

Bangor—W. A. Burgess has opened an 
office here. 

Bangor—Willis Y. Patch has been ad- 
mitted to practice in the United States 
District Court in Portland on motion of 
Benjamin Thompson. 

Bar Harbor—Governor Powers has 
nominated B. E. Clark judge of the Mu- 
nicipal Court of Eden. 


Berwick—Wilbur D. Spencer was ad- 
mitted to the York County bar at the re- 
cent session of the Supreme Judicial 
Court at Saco, and has opened an office 
in Odd Fellows’ block. 

Bridgton—Walter L. Gray, former 
principal of Bridgton high school, and 
who has been admitted to the bar, has 
formed a partnership with George A. 
Wilson, Esq., of South Paris. 


Fort Fairfield—Herbert T. Powers has 
been admitted to practice in the United 
States Court in Portland. 


Lewiston—Edgar M. Briggs has been 
admitted to practice in the United States 
courts. 


Portland—Governor Powers has ap- 
pointed John Howard Hill judge of the 
Municipal Court of this place. 


Rockland—Judge L. R. Campbell has 
moved his private office to the City 
building. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston—Myron E. Pierce has opened 
an office at 50 State street. 


Boston—James H. Wolff has received 
the appointment of Judge Advocate of 
the Department of Massachusetts, G. A. 
R., from Department Commander John 
E. Gilman. 

Clinton—William H. Fay has been ad- 
mitted to practice in the United States 
district courts. 

Holyoke—T. B. O’Donnell and James 
W. Carney have formed a new law firm, 
to be known as O’Donnell & Carney. 





—— — 
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They will occupy their present suite in 
the Marble building. 

Reading—Edward W. Bancroft is 
shortly to open a law office in Reading. 
He will occupy room 8, Masonic block, 
with Arthur P. French. 

Shelburne Falls—Hugh E. Adams has 
leased a room in the Bank building. . 

Whitman—Charles B, Snow has moved 
his law offices from Bates block to the 
large rooms in the bank block, on the 
second floor. 

Worcester—Peter J. McLoughlin has 
opened an office here. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Woodsville—C. H. Hosford has located 
here. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence—The vacancy on the Su- 
preme Court bench, caused by the death 
of Judge B. M. Bosworth, was filled by 
the Legislature in the election of Rep- 
resentative Edward C. Dubois of East 
Providence. 

Westerly—Joseph C. Moore has been 
sworn in as an attorney with power to 
practice in the United States district and 
circuit courts. 

Woonsocket—William G. Rich has 
moved his office from the Slocomb build- 
ing into the Longley building. 


VERMONT. 


Brattleboro—Arthur V. D. Piper has 
opened an office at 2 Ryther building. 

Chester—Fred A. Pingree of Wood- 
stock has taken the office formerly oc- 
cupied by Judge Henry. 

Middlebury—Ira H. Lafleur has leased 
rooms in the Battell building and opened 
a law office. 

Ritchfield—G. F. Ladd has been ad- 
mitted to practice in the United States 
circuit and district courts at Burlington. 

—_— 


MIDDLE STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Freehold.—Counselor Acton C. Harts- 
horne has been elected attorney and 
counsel for the Freehold Banking Com- 
pany. 

Paterson.—David and Maurice Cohen 
have opened a law office in the Paterson 
National Bank building. 

Trenton.—The following attorneys and 
counselors were admitted to practice, on 
Februaray 28th: Attorneys James Agnew, 
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Jersey City; George S. Aldrich, Newark; 
Jacob G. Bakelaar, Passaic; Cornelius 
H. Benson, Jersey City; William F. 
Burke, Paterson; Horace Coddington, 
Somerville; Morrison C. Colyer, Newark: 
Thomas P. Costello, Passaic; Edward I. 
Croll, Newark; Henry B. Davenport, 
Morristown; William B. Davidson, Pas- 
saic; Francis B. Davis, Woodbury; 
George A. Early, Newark; Boyd 8. Ely, 
Branchville; Herbert C. Gilson, Jersey 
City; Lester Inglis, Paterson; Benjamin 
F. Jones, South Orange; Obadiah W. Kit- 
chell, Frederick R. Lehlbach, Newark; 
Philip Lindsley, Raritan; William A, 
Ford, Orange; Alfred Lotary, Hoboken; 
Levi H. Morris, Newton; Simon P. Nor- 
thrup, Augusta; S. Conrad Ott, Camden; 
Fred Prout, Newark; John Bird Quintin, 
Hoboken; William F. Rex, Camden; 
Adam O. Robbins, Flemington; William 
Henry Roberts, Jr., Trenton; Frederick 
F. Dearing, Paterson; Walter M. Sher- 
wood, Ridgefield; Charles E. S. Simpson, 
Arlington; Warren H. Smock, Red Bank; 
William A. Spencer, Fords; Edward Ger- 
ald Stalter, Paterson; Herbert L. Thow- 
ess, Newark; Newton Wyckoff, Trenton; 
Joseph Kaighn, Moorestown; D. R. Bent- 
ly, Morristown. 

Those who 
grees were: 

Charlies H. Brower, Newark; Rayton 
D. Horton, Paterson; Fred. C. Hyer, 
Newark; Cecil H. MacMahon, Newark; 
James B. McKee, Newark; John Meirs, 
Camden; John G. Mitchell, Bridgeton; 
John J. Mulvaney, Jersey City; Freder- 
ick M. Payne, Newark; Henry G. Pilch, 
Newark; John F. Reger, Somerville; 
Paul T. Shinn, Camden; Charles H. 
Stewart, Newark; George M. Titus, New- 
ark: Haroce F. Nixon, Camden. 

The following were admitted to practice 
in the United States Courts: Charles Bor- 
cherling, of Newark, and William T. Hil- 
liard as attorneys and counselors, and 
Clarence H. Murphy, of Point Pleasant, 
and Samuel F. Eldredge, of Cape May 
Court House, as attorneys and proctors 


NEW YORK. 


Albany.—The following were admitted 
to practice on March 7th, by the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court: 
Oliver A. Wolcott, Homer Stony, George 
L. Gibbs, William L. Terry, H. B. Hum- 
phrey, W. K. Jerome, Lewis G. Carpen- 
ter, J. V. Guernsey, Robert E. Sternberg, 
Charles M. Russell, James S. Truman, 
John W. Barrett, Benjamin L. Wells, 
Edwin Esmond, Corliss Sheldon, Thomas 
B. Kattrell, Henry F. Gannon, James C. 
Dolan, Jeremiah Wood, James W. Veed- 
er, Howard C. Wilbur, Andrew Spencer, 
James Ten Eyck Schwoerer, M. Wade 
Miller, Julien C. Scott and R. Morse, Jr. 


Auburn.—Ed@ward C. Hard, formerly 
managing clerk for Moot, Sprague, 
Brownell & Marcy, and George N. Broth- 
ers, lately managing clenk for Shire & 
Jellinek, have opened offices for the prac- 
tice of law at No. 802 Morgan Building. 


Delhi.—Jonas M. Preston has removed 
his law office to the McIntosh block on 
Court street. 

Glens Falls.—Timothy G. Dillon has 
opened an office for the practice of law in 
the Byrne Building. 

Kingston.—Lawyer James Jenkins, of 
the firm of Jenkins & Fitch has been ad- 
mitte@ in New York to practice in the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, the 
Unite@ States Circuit Court and the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Newburgh.—J. R. Thompson, Jr., has 
removed his office from the Goodrich to 
the Sanford building. 

Newburgh.—Clarence B. Moss has 
va an office in the Goodrich build- 

ng. 

New York City.—Frances B. Thurber, a 
well known merchant, president of the 
American Export Association, has been 
admitted to the bar at the age of fifty- 
seven. ‘ 


received counselor's de- 





New York City.—James M. Varnum, 
the newly appointed Surrogate of New 
= County, has assumed the duties of 
office. 


Surrogate Varnum was appointed sev- 
eral weeks ago to take the place made 
vacant by the resignation of Surrogate J. 
H. V. Arnold. 

Plattsburg.—Hon, L, L. Shedden and C, 
J. Vert have formed a partnership un- 
der the firm name of Shedden & Vert. 

Rochester.—Charles M. Shaw, formerly 
with Hill & Shaw, has joined his interests 
with David N. Salisbury, and the firm 
will now be known as Salisbury & Shaw, 
with offices at Nos, 1009-1015 Chamber of 
Commerce Building. 

Saranac Lake.—E. J. Priest will open 
a law office in the town hall. 

Sidney.—A. G. Washbon, Esq., has 
moved his law office from the rooms in 
the Spencer block to rooms in the Jame- 
son block, formerly occupied by T. C. 
Sprague as an insurance office. 

M. E. Milliken, of Binghamton will open 
a law office in the rooms vacated by Mr. 
Washbon. 

Syracuse.—O. M, Rielly has opened an 
office in room 503 Kirk block. He will 
also retain his office in Phoenix. 

Syracuse.—T. Aaron Levy, who has 
been managing clerk for McGowan & 


Stoltz, has opened offices at 23-25 Dunfee 
Block. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Chester.—On motion of George M. 
Booth, George B. Harvey, of Upland, 


has been admitted to practice at the Del- 
aware County Bar. 


Franklin.—The law firm of Mackey, 
Forbes & Hughes has been dissolved. 
Mr. Forbes, who has been associated with 
Mr. Mackey, retires from the firm. 


Harrisburg.—Gov, Stone has filled the 
vacancy of additional law Judge on the 
Dauphin County Bench, caused by the 
resignation of Judge John B. McPherson, 
by the appointment of John H. Weiss, a 
leader at the local bar. Judge McPher- 
son is now a member of the United 
States Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania. 


Kittanning.—C. E. Harrington, Esq., 
has opened a law office with H. N. Sny- 
der on Market street. 

Pittsburg.—Gov. Stone has tendered the 


seat on the Bench of the Supreme Court, 
made vacant by the death of Judge 
Henry W. Williams, to D. T. Watson, of 
this city. 

Philadelphia.—The Luzerne County bar 
has just admitted to its ranks Mr. Paul 
J. Schmidt. 

Pittsburg.—John M. Platt and T. J. 
Newlin, of the Allegheny County bar, 
were admitted to practice in United 
States Circuit and District Court. 


——_@——_ 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
ALABAMA. 
Barbour.—Judge A. H. Alston, of this 


place, has been elected by the Legisla- 
ture to the position of Supernumerary 
Judge. 

Birmingham.—Francis M. Purifoy has 
opened an office here in the First Nation- 
al Bank Building. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington.—Sydney T. Thomas, the 
attorney for the District, will be succeed- 
ed the first of June next, by Andrew B. 
Duvall, who has been his first assistant 
since June 1, 1893. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta.—Burton Smith has removed 
his office from 10% South Broad street to 
Temple Court Building, where he will oc- 
cupy rooms 304, 306 and 306. J. W. Moore, 
W. A. Sanges and C, P. Thompson will 
continue to be associated with Mr. Smith. 














Brunswick.—A, L, Franklin and’ J. =. 
Colson have formed a copartnership. 


KENTUCKY. 


The United States Senate has confirmed 
the nomination sent in by the President 
of Representative Walter Evans of Ken- 
tucky to be Judge of the United States 
District Court for the District of Ken- 
tucky. 

Bowling Green.—On motion of Mr. 
James M. Simmons, James N. Holland, of 
McCracken County, has been admitted to 
the Bowling Green bar. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Hattiesburg.—C. R. Pitts has opened an 
office here. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Columbia.—H, R. Flanigan, formerly of 
Camden, and J. Raymond Stafford of 
Washington, D. C., have determined to 
settle in Columbia, and have formed a 
partnership for the practice of their pro- 
fession under the firm name of Flanigan 
& Stafford. Their office will be in the 
Kendall Building, room 21. 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga.—Newt. H. Cox has been 
admitted to practice in the Circuit Court. 

Knoxville.—J. L. Nicholas of the firm 
of Chambers, McQueen & Nicholas, for- 
merly of London, has located here. 


Nashville.—C. H. Rutherford has been 
admitted to the bar of the Circuit Court. 


TEXAS. 


Gainesville—Hon. E. P. Hill and Mr. 
Wm. P. Midkiff have formed a copartner- 
ship in the practice of law. Mr. Hill has 
recently returned from the State capital, 
where he held for four years the position 
of Assistant Attorney-General. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Buchannon.—F. C. Piper has opened an 
office, 

Glasgow—Judge D. R. Carr and W. H. 
Grove have formed a partnership, the 
name of the firm being Carr & Grove. 


Lexington—Mr. William C. Smith has 
been admitted to practice before the local 
bar. He was examined by Attorneys W. 
S. Bronston and George R. Hunt. 

Russellville—J. A. Fountain, colored, of 
Morgan county, Ala., produced license 
= Was sworn in to practice law at this 

ar. 


Versailles—Kentucky sustains a great 
less in the retirement of Hon. John W. 
Barr from the bench. Judge Barr is a 
native of Woodford. It is stated that 
peor health is the cause of his retire- 
ment. 

LOUISIANA. 

Crowley—P. J. Pavy has moved into 
the office building erected by him, just 
north of the court house. 


MARYLAND. 

Baltimore—George R. Gaither, Jr., one 
of the best-known lawyers in Baltimore, 
has been selected by Governor Lowndes 
to fill the unexpired term of Attorney 
General Harry M. Clabaugh, of Carroll 
county, who was recently appointed a 
member of the Supreme Bench for the 
District of Columbia, succeeding Sen- 
‘aitor-elect Louis E. McComas, of Mary- 
land. 

Hagerstown—The judges of the Circuit 
Court to-day appointed Robert R. Hen- 
derson, Republican, of Cumberland, 
State’s Attorney for Allegany county, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Col. George A. Pearre, who has been 
elected to Congress. 

——_—_—_———_ 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ARKANSAS. 


Morrilton—Senator R. L. Lawrence has 
been admitted to the practice of law. He 
represents Pope and Johnson counties in 
the State Senate 
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Little Rock—Henry H. Shackleford has 
formed a partnership with his brother, 
Hon. John D. Shackleford. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago—P. B. Flanagan and .P. J. 
O'Keeffe have formed a law partnership 
and opened offices in the Ashland block. 
Mr. Flanagan has been in practice some 
time, and is one of the Democratic lead- 
ers of the Fourth ward. Mr. O'Keeffe 
was connected with Armour & Co. for 
twelve years. 

Paxton—M. H. Cloud, late of the firm of 
Cloud & Kerr, and W. S. Moffett, the 
surviving member of the firm of Cook & 
Moffett, have formed a partnership. H. 
H. Kerr, the junior member of the firm 
of Cloud’ & Kerr, has formed a partner- 
ship with Frank Lindley. 

INDIANA. 


Bloomington—S. B. Rogers and Walter 
E. Hattel have joined forces. 

Crawfordsville—Henry Vancleave and 
George Hurley have formed a partner- 
ship. 

Goshen—The firm of Lowry, Blake & 
Johnson has been dissolved. Mr. Johnson 
has entered the army, and Robert Lowry 
and A. S. Blake have each started out for 
themselves. 

Kokomo—Hon. John B. Joyce has re- 
cently opened an office here in room 4, 
over the Howard National Bank. 

Lafayette—Dan W. Simms has with- 
Penge ne the firm of Hanly, Wood 
& Simms, and a new firm will be opened, 
known as Stuart, Hammond & Simms. 
Mr. Simms will associate himself with 
William V. Stuart and E. P. Hammond, 
and the new firm will be one of the 
strongest Lafayette has ever known. 
Each member is a fine lawyer and an 
authority. Judge Hammond is an attor- 
ney of State reputation, Mr. Stuart has 
successfully practiced law for twenty 
years, and Mr. Simms, the junior mem- 
ber of the firm, is an excellent lawyer, 
an accomplished pleader, shrewd and 
quick witted. He came to this city from 
Covington a year ago, and succeeded 
from the start with Messrs. Hanly and 
Wood. 


Martinsville—The firm of Pryor & 
Blackford has, by mutual consent, been 
dissolved, Mr. Blackford-retiring in order 
to give more of his personal attention 
and direction to his business interests in 
White County, Illinois. 

Mishawaka—The firm of Davey & San- 
ders has established a branch office here 
in the Kamm & Schellinger Building. Mr. 
Sanders will take charge. 

Rushville—James E. Watson has en- 
tered the firm of Martin & Megree, which 
will hereafter be known as Martin, Me- 
gree & Watson. 

South Bend—Mr. W. J. Schunight, of 
Three Rivers, Mich., has decided to lo- 
eate in this city. He will open an office 
in the Frank Eberhart Building. 

South Bend—Mr. Robert Gardner, of 
Allegan, Mich., will open an office in 
this city. He will be located in the Bow- 
man block, corner of Main street and 
Colfax avenue. 

IOWA. 


Blockton—D. O. Jennings has gone into 
partnership with T. R. Gillett. 

Burlington—Walter G. Andrews has 
closed his law office in the Tama Build- 
ing and is now in Southwestern Missouri, 
where he expects to engage in farming. 

Carthage—S. L. McCrary has formed a 
partnership with Sharp & Berry Bros, 

Oelwein—C. H. Rhorig has located here, 
having leased room in the Oelwein Build- 
ing. 

. KANSAS. 

Phillipsburg—The firm of Lewis & Ma- 
hin has been dissolved and Attorney 
Lewis will practice alone. 


Topeka—G. C, Clemens will open up a 
law office in the Columbian Building. 
Clarence Meily, a former clerk of Mr. 
Clemens’ in the Supreme Court reporter's 
office, will be associated with him. 





Topeka—The following attorneys have 
been admitted to practice in the Supreme 
Court: J. F. Deal, Howard; H. E. Gause, 
Waverly; W. B. Crossan, Jaola; James 
Reed, Topeka; Clarence Meily, Topeka; 
B. N. Simpson, Kansas City; Levi E. 
Ewing, Wichita; George R. Snelling, An- 
thony; James G. Day, Atchison, 


Topeka—Jetmore & Jetmore have 
moved their law office to the Stormont 


Building. 
MISSOURI. 


Carthage—One of the strongest law 
firms. in this part of the State, that of 
Scofield, O’Harra & Scofield, has dis- 
solved partnership. Mr. O’Harra will re- 
main by himself and Judge C. J. Scofield 
has entered into partnership with A. J. 
McMahan, a young attorney who has 
been associated in business with State’s 
Attorney S. P. Lemon. 


Kansas City—The firm of Brown, Haid- 
ley & Swift has been dissolved. Mr. 
Brown has formed a partnership with Mr. 
A. L. Cooper. . 

Kingston—One of the most ponvular men 
in this city is the Hon. William McAfee, 
Judge of the Probate Court of Caldwell 
County, whose courtesy and affability 
have made him hosts of friends. He is 
as widely known as any other member 
of the Court House, and no Caldwell 
Countian comes to the capital who is not 
taken under Judge McAfee’s wing and 
piloted about the city or made to feel at 
home. 


Maitland—H. B. Williams has opened 
an Office here. 


Mexico—The firm of W. A. Edmons- 
ton and P. H. Cullen has been dissolved. 

St. Louis—Ex-Attorney General Robert 
F. Walker and former Postmaster of St. 
Louis, James L. Carlisle, have formed a 
partnership under the firm name of 
Carlisle & Walker, with offices in the 
Rialto Building. 


Salisbury—The new firm of Rice & 
Clark will occupy the law office in the 
Tindall Building, formerly occupied by 
A. W. Johnson. 


Sedalia—Hon. H. B. Shain has removed 
from Shelbyville to Sedalia. 


NEBRASKA. 


Lincoln—Gov. Poynter has appointed 
retiring United States Senator William 
V. Allen a Judge of the District Court to 
fill the vacancy caused by the election of 
Judge John 8S. Robinson as Congressman 
from the Tenth District. 


Omaha—Wright & Thomas have dis- 
tion, Personal News. concerning the Pro- 
fessors and Lecturers, the Standing and 
solved and two new parterships have 
been organized. One is the firm of 
Wright & Stout, composed of CC. Cc. 
Wright and J. F. Stout, and the other is 
the firm of Blair & Thomas, composed of 
Judge J. H, Blair and B. F. Thomas. 


Norfolk—Judge Kelly has reopened his 
office im the McClary Building and wil] 
resume practice. 


OHIO. 


Dayton—W. 8S. McConnaughy has been 
admitted to practice in the Circuit and 
District courts. 


Fremont—The firm of Stahl & True has 
been dissolved by mutual consent. Mr. 
A. J. True will retain the old office and 
Mr. Stahl will move into his old office in 
the Diffenbacher Building. They have 
abandoned their Toledo office in the 
Spitzer Building, and each will devote 
his entire time to business in‘the Ottawa 
County courts. 


Lima.—Judge J. E. Richie, who has just 
retired from twelve years of honorable 
service on the Common Pleas Bench, has 
determined to resume active practice 
and to that end has formed a partner- 
ship with Messrs. Leland and Roby, the 
firm to be known as Richie, Le- 
land & Roby. With Judge Richie's long 
years of practice and judicial training, 
added to the hustling ability of Messrs. 
Leland and Roby, the new firm will be 
an extraordinarily strong one. 





Newport.—Frank Benton has been ad- 
mitted to practice in the Circuit Court. 


Zenia.—Judge Horace L. Smith has re- 
sumed the practice of law. 


WISCONSIN. 


Eau Claire.—Joseph W. Singleton has 
been admitted to practice before the In- 
terior Department. 

La Crosse.—Charles E. Luns has been 
admitted to practice before the Interior 
Department. 

Watertown.—A new firm will shortly be 
established here under the name of Coyne 
& Taylor, The members of the firm will 
be W. H. Coyne and L. H. Taylor, who 
will remove to this city from Madison 
to take up practice. 


———<—__ 


PACIFIC STATES. 
ALASKA. 


Circle City.—William A. Mather has 
been elected a magistrate. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Grass Valley.—John R. Tyrrell has had 
handsome offices fitted up in the south- 
east corner of the Thomas Building, and 
will resume the practice he voluntarily 
relinquished at the opening of the Span- 
ish-American war. 

Oakland.—Burdette Cornell has opened 
an office in the Blake & Moffitt Building 
in the rooms occupied by Thomas Scott. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado Springs.—It has been an- 
nounced that the firm of Hall, Preston & 
Babbitt has been dissolved and that Mr. 
Preston would retire. Messrs. Hall and 
Babbitt have formed a partnership with 
Messrs. H. W. Bryant and H. H. Lee, of 
Denver. ; 

Offices will be maintained in this city 
and in Denver. The name of the new firm 
will be Hall, Bryant, Lee & Babbitt. 
It will undoubtedly be one of the strong- 
est law firms in this part of the country. 
Governor Thomas will act as counsel 
as he has been doing with the Denver 
firm in the past. By the union of the 
two law firms into one their ability to 
better care for their already very exten- 
sive practice in both cities and to handle 
it successfully as it grows to still larger 
proportions, will be assured, 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


South McAlister.—Another new firm 
has been formed. Mr. Brewer, the 
junior member of the firm of Hale & 
Brewer, associating himself with Mr. W. 
J. Horton. The firm name will be Horton 
& Brewer. ¢ 

South McAlister.—The firm of Fortune, 
Collins & Fort has been formed. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Perry.—The firm of Morgan & Pan- 
coast has been dissolved. 


OREGON. 


Independence.—John Wourms has open- 
ed an office here. 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


A Treatise on the Law of Contributory 
Negligence by Charles Fisk Beach, Jr., 
Third Edition by John J. Crawford, of 
the New York Bar. Baker, Voorhis & 
Company, Publishers, New York. Price 
$6.00 net, or $6.25 delivered. 


The great tendency among law book 
writers at the present day appears to be 
to cause their works to approximate as 
closely as possible to digests. Analysis 
and scholarship seem not to be sought 
after so much as lengthy tables of cases, 
to which everything must be sacrificed. 
We must consider that a treatise upon a 
legal topic must be practically the same 
in so far as construction is concerned, as 
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one treating of any of the other sciences. 
It must first of all be a readable book 
and not a mere means of quickly pre- 
paring a brief. 

The present is one of the comparative- 
ly few works that will bear reading, for 
ites own sake. If the expression had not 
become too hackneyed for use we might 
say that the point that first strikes the 
reader and remains with him continually 
is the complete mastery of the subject 
that the author displays. Of course we 
are well aware that the book in question 
has become ‘too well. established in the 
legal world to need this statement, and 
one only reason for making it was the 
gratitude we felt in turning to the 
present treatise from some of the 
machine made books inflicted lately upon 
the bar at large. 

Of course when a standard work 
is issued in the shape of another 
edition all criticism must be direct- 
ed to the question whether the editor has 
done his work well or ill in bringing it 
down to the present day. So far as we 
have been able to judge no complaint can 
be made upon this score. Recent ques- 
tions like the rights of bicyclists upon the 
public highway, injuries caused to cattle 
by the use of barbed wire fencing, or 
damages received while ridine on ele- 
vated railways, are well treated. The 
work, as it now stands, is certainly a 
very valuable exponent of the present 
state of the law. 

The only criticism we have to make is 
as to the index, which leaves something 
to be desired. It would have been much 
better if the subheadings under such 
topics as comparative negligence, con- 
tributory negligence, burden of proof, 
fences, highways, master and sérvant 
and more especially railways, had been 
more symmetrically arranged. We men- 
tion these particular subjects because the 
subheadings under them are very num- 
erous. As present constituted, there 
seems to be no system alphabetical or 
otherwise which would aid the reader in 
finding the desired section quickly. This, 
however, is only an error of detail, and 
we only mentioh it in the hope that in 
the near future a method may be de- 
vised which- will obviate the necessity of 
displaying the amount of imagination 
that seems to be required, whenever we 
desire to look for a special subject in the 
index of a text book. Perhaps the exas- 
peration usually felt prevents us from 
taking a clear view of the situation, but 
it certainly seems as though we are 
obliged to look under a vast amount of 
headings before succeeding in “treeing”’ 
the particular reference desired. 


“The American Annual Digest for 
1898." West Publishing Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. $8.00. 


The merits of this valuable aid to the 
practitioner are so widely known that it 
is scarcely necessary to do more than 
mention the work in question by 
title. After a careful examination 
we are struck with the clearness 
and conciseness of expression with 
which the cases are digested. To say 
this and also that the arrangement is 
admirable is merely to say that the 
usual method has been followed by the 
publishers. The book has already been 
issued for some time, although we have 
not been able to complete our examina- 
tion before now. 


_ We note that a change is to be made 
in the future, due to the natural and 
growing increase of judicial decisions. 
The 1898 Annual digests about 23,000 
cases, as against 11,100 cases in the 1897 
Annual. To go on indefinitely increasing 
the volume in size is impossible. It has 
been therefore decided to henceforth 
publish the Digest at such intervals as 
will enable the publishers to keep the 
volumes at approximately 2,000 to 2,500 
pages. As the cases have been running 
for the past few years each volume will 
probably cover from seven to nine 
months. The price per volume will be 
reduced to $6 delivered—the same price 
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as the Century Digest. The American 
Monthly Digest will be furnished in 
connection with a subscription for the 
bound volume at an extra charge of $1. 


CANADA LAW JOURNAL. 

We have read with considerable in- 
terest the principal article in the March 
number of this magazine, contributed by 
Cc. B. Labatt, and treating of bicycle law. 
As this particular branch of jurispru- 
dence is of very recent growth, there are 
necessarily very few adjudicated cases. 
The author, however, with what must 





have been considerable labor, seems to 
have consulted all the available sources 
of information—English, Colonial and 


American, and we can readily believe 
him when he says: “that no ruling made 
prior to the compilation of the article has 
escaped notice.” In the absence of any 
text book upon the subject the article in 
question is certainly a most valuable ex- 
ponent of bicycle law. The author con- 
siders such questions as the right of bi- 
cyclists to use highways generally, and 
the validity of enactments restricting use 
of roadways, reciprocal duties of cyclists 
and other persons using highways, right 
to recover for injuries caused by de- 
fective roads, injuries to cyclists general- 
ly, and cycles as subjects for taxation, 
carriage and insurance. 

Under the head of ‘‘use of footpaths by 
cyclists” the author takes up the right 
of the wheelman to make use of a side- 
walk, the street being obstructed. The 
only case upon this point seems to have 
been that of Fuller vs. Redding, 13 App. 
Div. (N. Y.), 61, in which it was held 
that the condition of the road furnished 
no excuse for violating a municipal or- 
dinance forbidding cyclists to ride upon 
a sidewalk, for such an ordinance leaves 
a bicyclist free to dismount and walk 
with his bicycle past the obstruction. 
While admitting its correctness in theory, 
we have grave doubts as to the justice 
of this decision. The condition of roads 
throughout this country is notoriously 
poor as compared with those of other civi- 
lized communities. Long stretches con- 
tinually occur in the most thickly settled 
portions over which it is impossible for 
wheelmen to ride, and there seems not 
the slightest reason why the wheelmen 
should under such circumstances be kept 
off a footpath, provided, of course, that 
due care is observed on his part, and the 
walk is not crowded, the whole question 
of the cyclist’s care or want of it being 
left to the jury in every case. The injustice 
of an ordinance promulgated by the au- 
tocratic council of some small hamlet for 
purposes of local revenue, requiring a 
wheelman under all circumstances to 
keep to a road utterly impassable, is 
manifest. 

The author also considers the subject 
of the liability of highway authorities 
generally. Usually the question in cases 
where a traveler seeks to recover dam- 
ages for a breach of the duty to keep 
a highway in good repair is not whether 
such a duty exists, but whether it has 
been performed, or, in other words, 
whether the parties admitted to be re- 
sponsible for the condition of the high- 
way have exercised that degree of care 





which the law requires. Upon this ques- 
tion, so far as it concerns the drivers of 
horse-drawn vehicles, much light has 
been thrown by a large number of de- 
cisions, especially in the United States, 
but up to the present time very Hittle 
progress has been made toward defining 
the principles upon which the courts 
should be guided in determinine whether 
a cyclist, under a given set of circum- 
stances, can or cannot hold the authori- 
ties responsible for an injury caused by a 
defect in the road. In fact, so far as our 
researches extend, only one Court of Re- 
view has had an opportunity of dealing 
with the subject. In 1894 it was iaid 
down by the Supreme Court of New York 
that, under the highway laws of that 
State, the Commissioners of Highways 
are not subject to any higher obligations 
by reason of the fact that a bicycle rider 
on an ordinary country road is exposed 
to greater’ danger than a person in a 
vehicle drawn by horses, and are, there- 
fore, only bound to maintain such a road 
in a condition which makes it reasonably 
safe for general traffic (Sutphen v. North 
Hempstead, 80 Hun., 409). it is to be ob- 
served, however, that the circumstances 
in this case did not call for the enuncia- 
tion of any such sweeping principle. 


An important decision upon the ques- 
tion of contributary negligence was that 
of Rooks vs. Houston, 10 App. Div., 98, 
another New York decision. Indeed, the 
larger portion of decisions upon bicycle 
law throughout this country seem to 
have been made by the courts of that 
State. It was here held that a bicyclist’s 
use of the slot of a cable road is not 
negligence per se. The sole obligation in- 
cumbent upon him is that he shall exer- 
cise the care required of one who puts 
himself in a place of danger. Nor is a 
bicyclist under such circumstances guilty 
of negligence as a matter of law, because 
he fails to look back. He is entitled to 
proceed on the assumption that he is ex- 
posed to no danger through the approach 
of a car from behind until he receives 
some warning, after which he is bound 
to protect himself by getting off the 
track. Where he testifies that the first 
notice which reached his ears was the 
rumble of the car just before it struck 
him, it is for the jury to say whether 
his failure to avoid it showed under the 
circumstances a want of due care. 

The magazine in question also contains 
the usual syllabi of decisions rendered 
throughout the Dominion of Canada, 
none of which seem, however, to be of 
any special importance. 


LAW NOTES. 

The March number contains several in- 
teresting articles. Probably that of the 
most practical importance treats of the 
right of a third person to sue on a 
contract. The law upon this subject 
seems to be divided in so far as New 
York is concerned into two periods, that 
prior to and that after the decision of 
Lawrence vs. Fox. The author has 
traced the rise of the doctrine there 
enunciated and its subsequent modifica- 
tion in a clear and concise manner. 
Other papers treat the duty of prose- 
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the law and lawyers of 
and an English lawyer in India. 
One thing, however, we must -admit 
truck us rather unfavorably. We mean 
the quantity of “legal jokes” (if the ex- 
pression may be employed) which the 
magazine contains, nearly two pages and 
a half being given up to them. The 
style of witticisms published in a law 
magazine are usually painful things at 
best and generally cause a suspicion to 
arise in the mind of a reader that the 
editor has fallen short of “copy” and has 
mn obliged to “pad.” We are well 
aware that The American Lawyer 
has been an offender in this respect, 
though never to any great extent and, 
therefore, offer our suggestions with some 
hesitation, but as we have resolved 
to sin no more, we venture to do 
so. A magazine of as high an order as 
Law Notes can certainly afford to do 
without such paragraphs as it has placed 
under the heading of “obiter dicta.” 


if 





THE GREEN BAG. 

An exceedingly interesting essay by Sey- 
mour D. Thompson, treating of good and 
bad law reporting, ini which we heartily 
concur, is published in the March num- 
ber of this magazine. The author first 
takes up the question of what ought and 
what ought net to be reported. After 
considering the subject of the multiplicity 
of reports of adjudicated cases, he comes 
to the conclusion that the question of 
curtailing the volume of the judicial re 
ports is one which overwhelms the pro- 
fession. They cannot assent to the prop- 
osition that their judges are to decide 
their cases without giving reasons for 
their decisions; no lawyer would wish it, 
and the public would not submit to it, 
and they cannot prevent the publication 
of those decisions by private persons. 

, then, is to be done about it? 
Nothing, except to let the law of na- 
ture—the law of action and reaction— 
take its course, and to let the evil rectify 
itself in its own way. The multiplication 
of judicial reports will, by a natural re- 
action create the same condition which 
visited the profession in the early stages 
of our jurisprudence, when they had no 
such reports at all. The mass will be so 
great that no particular thing can be 
found in it. It will be not merely the 
case of searching for a needle in a hay 
mow, but hunting for some particular 
straw in a hay mow. Moreover, there 
will be contradictions on every subject. 
All this will weaken the rule of stare de- 
cisis and drive the lawyers and judges 
to the habit of relying less on what may 
have been decided and of working out 
and deciding causes on lines of natural 
justice, and under that system justice 
will be quite as certain as it is now. 

The author further takes up the ques- 
tion of entitling the case, the statement 
of the facts involved, the reporting of 
briefs and arguments of counsel, the de- 
scription of the parties, the abolition of 
Roman numerals, the designation of the 
volume at the top of each page, etc. 
Concerning the last we might say that it 
is Our earnest hope that every reporter 
who has not already done so will give 
this matter his earnest attention. The 
amount of time and labor expended and 
exasperation aroused at the failure of a 
reporter to comply with this requirement 
of good editorship makes the matter far 
from trifling. 

Other articles are: Robert Y. Hayne 
{Walter L. Miller), Trials in Athens; the 
Demolition of Newgate; and the Seces- 
sion and Annexation of Nantucket (Craig 
Cornish). 


THE ALBANY LAW JOURNAL. 

F. S. Key Smith, of the Washington 
(D. C.) bar, is contributing a series of pa- 
pers treating of capital punishment. The 
subject he divides as follows:. 1, General 
principles; 2, 
than necessary*is tyranny; 3, Where cap- 
ital punishment 
prevails—a fallacy; 4, No analogy be- 
tween the doctrines of capital punish- 
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ment and self-defense; 5, Growing senti- 
ment against capital punishment hav- 
ing special reference to the act of 
Congress of January 15, 1897, giving 
to juries the right to qualify their ver- 
dicts in all cases of murder and rape 
committed in violation of the laws of the 
United States. 


THE LAW MAGAZINE AND REVIEW. 


The contents of the February number 
are as follows: Legal Education, by Al- 
fred Hopkinson, Q. C.; The Law of the 
Book of Mormon, James Williams, D. C. 
L.; Mediaeval Piracy and the Lords 
High Admiral of England, E. 8S. Roscoe; 
The Law as to Sunday Amusements, A. 
A. Strong; The Lunacy Laws, William 
Harris Faloon, Q. C.; Lord Gifford, 
Master of the Rolls and Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, Spencer L. Holland; 
Some Observations on the Procedure in 
Police Courts, C. M. Atkinson; State In- 
terference in (a) Contraband Trade, (b) 
Blockade-Running, F. W. Payn. 


CENTRAL LAW JOURNAL. 


The principal paper is one treating of 
what is a valid limitation to cease upon 
marriage or a condition void as being in 
restraint of marriage, by Louis Luckel. 
(Issue of March 3). 

An interesting, though very brief re- 
view of the liability of stockholders in 
foreign jurisdictions is contributed by 
Isaac N. Payne. (Issue of March 10.) 


THE WESTERN RESERVE LAW 
JOURNAL, 

The February number contains an ar- 
ticle upon “Payment of Negotiable Paper 
Under a Mistake of Fact,” by Fred W. 
Green, and one upon “Early English 
Courts,” by F,. M. Cobb. 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


Items from the Law Schools, their Fac- 
ulty, Membership and Course of Instruc- 
tion. Personal news concerning the Pro- 
fessors and Lecturers, the Standing and 
Action of Law Students, their Class or 
School Organizations and all subjects per- 
taining to Legal Educators and Students. 
Officers of Law Schools and of Law 
School Organizations are requested to 
send us such matters as are of general 
interest. 








STATE UNIVERSITY OF 

LAW SCHOOL. 

Judge Riner will deliver four lectures 
on “International Law.” 


COLORADO, 


NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 
Robert G. Perry, a son of Representa- 
tive Franklin W. Perry, of Putnam, Ct., 
has been elected president of the Class of 


vw. 


BUFFALO LAW SCHOOL. 
Wesley C. Dudley, Assistant United 
States District Attorney, has been select- 
ed to lecture on “Criminal Law and Pro- 
cedure” during the absence of Prof. 
Tracy C. Becker. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, LAW DBE. 
PARTMENT. 

The Class of 1899 held an election 
at the lecture room on Lombard street 
on the afternoon of Wednesday, March 
ist, and the following were chosen class 
officers: President, James R. Brewer, 
Jr.; vice-president, Albert Donaldson; 
secretary, Thomas S. Rice; treasurer, J. 
Harry Willrus, and sergeant-at-arms, 
William C. Clift. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, LAW 
SCHOOL. 

The members of the three classes now 
studying at the Law School have pre- 
sented Professor Charles Copper Town- 
send with a stag-horn handle loving cup 
as a tribute to his services from 1891 to 
1898 inclusive. The presentation address 
was made by J. J. Sullivan, '99, who tes- 





tified to the appreciation which all: had 
of the faithful work of Mr. Townsend 
and to the impress which the students 
had received from his character and his 
friendly relations to themselves. _- 

In reply Mr. Townsend said that»al- 
though the connection of preceptor and 
scholar no longer existed he felt that a 
new relationship has been entered into— 


that of friendship and comradeship. Con- 
gratulatory remarks were made by Pro- 
fessors Carson and 


Pepper. 

On March 7 more than fifty members 
of the senior class attended a banquet at 
the University Club. Frank L. Rabe was 
toastmaster, and the following toasts 
were responded to: “The University,” 
Provost Charles Custis Harrison; “The 
Law School,” Dean William Draper 
Lewis; “The Philadelphia Lawyer,” 
Charles C. Townsend; “Th 
sion,’ George 
in Practice,” % 
Study of Legal Autographs and Portraits 
as an Aid to Legal Education,” Hampton 
L, Carson; ‘The Class,” John James Sul- 
livan; “The Clubs,” Thomas S. Williams; 
“Gems of Thought,” by different mem- 
bers of the class. 


OF MAINE—LAW DE- 
PARTMENT. 


The regular weekly session of the moot 
court at the Law School was held on a 
day afternoon, March 34, in the librafy. 
Milton S. Clifford, Esq., was the judge, 
and the students who have acted regu- 
larly as the other officials were on duty 
as usual. Hutchings and Mackay were 
counsel for the plaintiff and Price and 
Grayton were in the defense. 

The case heard was that of Janet A. 
Stillman vs. Henry R. Edwards and was 
an action for forcible entry and detainer. 

This was the plea and brief statement: 

On October 18, 1812, John Seelye, of 
Bangor, made a will, one clatse of which 
read thus: “I give, devise and bequeath 
to my wife, Mary Seelye, my house and 
lot, in Bangor, located on Hammond 
street and numbered 918, to have for 
and during the term of her natural life, 
on condition that she remains my 
widow.” 

The will made no disposition of the 
property in event of breach of condition. 

Seelye died on Dec. 8, 1892, and 
his will was duly admitted to probate. 
His widow elected to accept the provision 
made for her in the will, in lieu of dower, 
and took possession of the premises on 
Hammond street, which she rented to 
Henry R. Edwards, as tenant at will. 

On Dec. 9, 1898, the widow remar- 
ried. The testator’s only heir at law was 
a daughter, Janet A., the wife of Thomas 
Stillman. After the widow’s marriage 
she notified Edwards to quit the prem- 
ises, and on his failure to do so began 
this action. 

At the Law School, on Friday forenoon, 
March 3d, beginning at 10 o’clock, Hon. 
Louis C. Southard, of Boston, gave his 
third lecture in his course upon Medico- 
Legal Relations; his special subject being 
“The Right to Practice Medicine.” Be- 
fore beginning his lecture, Mr. Southard 
spoke of the important part that expert 
medical testimony, as well as other evi- 
dence from experts, plays in the impor- 
tant murder cases before the public at 
the present time. 

He spoke at some length upon the Moli- 
neux case now attracting so much atten- 
tion in New York and all over the coun- 
try, and explained the proceedings of the 
inquest, the action of the coroner’s jury, 
and gave a brief history of the case. 

After he had announced his subject as 
“The Right to Practice Medicine,” Mr. 
Southard proceeded to tell of the quali- 
fications necessary in olden times, in Bng- 
land and continental countries, that a 
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man must possess to be allowed to ad- 
minister drugs and medicines. He ex- 
plained the derivations of the words phy- 
sician and surgeon, and told of the duty 
of each, whe, as a rule, was a barber. 
In European countries there have been 
for some time regulations in relation to 
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the practicing of surgery or medicine, 
wut. in the United States the laws are 
comparatively recent date. 

A physician or surgeon holds himself out 
before the world as a man skilled in the 
treatment of diseases or the attending to 
wounds or injuries. 4 

A State has the right to make laws in 
regard to the practice of the medical 
profession, because its duty is to protect 
the health as well as the property of the 
citizens. The right is constitutional. 
Here Mr. Southard gave citations in the 
United States Reports. 

Few professions need more careful and 
thorough study than that of medicine. 
Mr. Southard showed the importance of 
the duties of a physician and surgeon 
and of the necessity of having the State 
demand that certain requirements be ful- 
filled before a person be allowed to prac- 
tice. The profession of médicine is open 
to everybody who may be fully qualified, 
and the State has a right to see that no- 
body may practice who has not the quali- 
fications. 

The physician may sue and recover. 
In olden times the etiquette of the profes- 
sion did not allow the sending in of bills 
by physicians to patients; they received 
a fee, for a physician was considered too 
learned a person to receive wages. 

Here Mr. Southard explained the duties 
and the rights of the Board of Medical 
Regulation in Maine. 

No particular schools of medicime are 
recognized by the courts. Mr. Southard 
read a ruling by Judge Daly, of New 
York, in a case where a homeopathic 
physician was not reeognized as a doctor. 

A practitioner without a license cannot 
collect his fees. When an act is declared 
by statute to be criminal, a contract call- 
ing for the performance of such an act 
is illegal and void. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN—LAW 
PARTMENT. 


Of 800 students, 240 were conditioned. 
Ten seniors will be unable to get their 
degree this year. 

Exercises were held on Sunday, March 
26, in memory of the late Judge Thomas 
M. Cooley and Professor Edward lL. 
Walter. Unfortunately the weather was 
exceedingly unpropitious. 

Vocal and instrumental music were 
provided by Mr. L. L. Renwick, Miss 
Alice Bailey and Gardner S. Lamson, of 
the University School of Music. After 
prayer and the reading of a Scripture 
lesson, President Angell introduced the 
first speaker, alluding at the same time 
in the most feeling manner to the losses 
which the university had sustained in 
the few short weeks of the past summer. 
He referred also to the death of James 
L. High, a lecturer in the law depart- 
ment. 

Prof. Hudson, In opening, spoke of the 
news of the death of Prof. Walter by the 
sinking of the Bourgogne in the early 
days of July. But a few days before he 
had said his farewells and departed to 
spend his vacation abroad, in the full 
vigor and prime of life. “None of us,” 
said the speaker, “will ever forget that 
anxious morning when, in the course of 
a few hours, suspense deepened into de- 
spair. Words must on this occasion fail 
to give expression to the poignancy of 
our grief and to the sense of our irrepar- 
able loss.”” Prof. Hudson told of Prof. 
Walter's insatiable intellectual curiosity, 
and his exceptional power of absorbing 
information. He loved learning for its 
own sake. He found great pleasure in 
reading the classic languages, and, al- 
though not teaching them, he kept up 
this reading for the pleasure it gave him. 
His powers of acquisition, his diligence 
and retentive memory gave him a great 
store of knowledge, which he was able 
to draw on for illustrative purposes at 
any time. His bent was strongly in the 
direction of literature, and his work was 
most thorough and scientific. His knowl- 
edge of the entire range of Romance lit- 
erature was large and accurate. For him 
work wes a delight, and he studied the 
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est relish and appreciation. His occa- 
sional contributions were marked with 
vigor and terseness and a most happy 
style. While he was noted for the rich- 
ness of his learning, he was also a capital 
teacher. In the classroom he was a 
great vitalizing force, and because of the 
fullness of his knowledge, was able to 
make difficult points perfectly clear. The 
sad and grateful tributes of students 
were among the most touching brought 
out by his death. The man, however, 
was larger than his vocation. While the 
teacher and scholar were admired, it was 
the man who was loved. He was kindly 
and considerate, formed deep and abiding 
friendships, a man of the highest in- 
tegrity and of the finest moral fibre. He 
was always self-poised and at his ease, 
and possessed that unselfishness which 
recognizes merit in others w hile thinking 
little of his own. 

As a solace for our loss we have only 
the remembrance of his virtues. “Ours 
be the task to emulate his devotion to 
the university which he adorned and 
which is richer because he has lived.” 

Prof. Kent’s paper on the life and work 
of Judge Cooley was quite exhaustive, 
and his comments in passing on some of 
the great acts of the eminent jurist were 
broad and thoughtful. “Judge Cooley,” 
he said, “was long one of the most dis- 
tinguished American jurists. His legal 
treatises and opinions are cited as high 
authority in all our common law and 
equity courts.’’ Michigan lost her most 
eminent lawyer in his death. He spent 
his whole professional career here, and 
here he rose from poverty and obscurity. 


Prof. Kent reviewed briefly his life 
from his birth at Attica, N. Y. He al- 
ways regretted his lack of a _ college 


education. His standing and reputation 
as an author, probably, rather than his 
decisions, gave the Michigan court its 
national reputation during Cooley’s mem- 
bership. The opinion most cited as illus- 
trating his power and influence, said 
Prof. Kent, is the People vs. Salem, in 
which the power of the Legislature to 
authorize cities to issue bonds in aid of 
railroad building was denied. It attract- 
ed much attention, but has not been fol- 
lowed elsewhere, 


Up to his loss of health in 1889, he 
must be regarded as a fortunate and 
happy man. It cannot be foretold how 
long remembrance of him will continue, 


but his influence, as long as it does con- 
tinue, will be a potent factor for good. 
His life should be an example for all 
young lawyers, and should be summed 
up as one of usefulness, public and pri- 
vate. 





CREDIT MEN AND CREDIT 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


The dinner of the Boston Credit Men 
was given at Young's Hotel in that city 
on March 13. President J. D. Morton pre- 
sided and the guests were General Chas. 
H. Taylor and President Robert A. Boit 
of the Associated Board of Trade. Gen- 
eral Taylor spoke on “Journalism,” 
touching also upon the complaints of the 


volunteers of ’98 and of their compatriots 
in 61, and President Boit discussed ‘In- 
surance.” 


J. R. Ainsley of the Insolvency Com- 
mittee reported a successful combination 
of creditors in the case of a suspected 
fraudulent failure in this city. He dis- 
cussed also the new bankruptcy law and 
compared it with the laws of other na- 
tions. He said that despite the new na- 
tional law there is great need for the con- 
tinued existence of the credit association 
to correct abuses in trade relations, to es- 
tablish uniformity in trade customs and 
to cultivate and instruct the trade in gen- 
eral. The Denver association has set 
aside a fund for investigating and prose- 
cuting fraudulent failures. Last Thurs- 
day fifty-three New York merchants 
formed- an association for this especial 
purpose. Mr. Ainsley thought it might be 
well for Boston to follow suit. 


PROMINENT LAW SCHOOLS. 


The is a list of the most prominent law 
schools the country. in 
this list will be accorded to law schools, etc. 


CHICAGO LAW SCHOOL 
Geo. W. W: 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF LAW.............. m 
Ill. Wesleyan Univ’sity Law School . ington tnd. 


- Bloomington, 
LAW pers.. STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. yo Ee Ia. 
Course of extends through 





vw Eiiietcrescceco stall Mich. 
ALBANY Li vw N SCHOOL.............-2: ri “ 
onus ~ 

CORNELL Taw SCHOOL................. Ithaca, N. 
Law School.. New York City, N. ¥. 
New Yok Law School.......... ew York City, N. ¥. 
Law School......... New York City, N. ¥. 
Univesity of P Mah be nil Ss 
civusaity Law Geheek habe ”.. Columbia, 8. O. 
CHATTANOOGA quLnenent oF LAW.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Law De ent U. Grant — — 


partm 
William a at , Pha D., LL.D., ne 
course leading to d of LL.B. Saba 
to the bar. Student can enter atany time. Class 
sessions day and evening. Open all the year. Post 
Graduate courses lead 1g to adv: degrees. 
= conferred upon eminent lawyers in every 

Faculty composed of 20 Callen lawyers. 
Tuition only $0 per ¥ ear. Allexpenseslow. For 
information, ebieees. L. Armstrong, LL.B , Secre- 
tury, Chattanooga College of Law, Chattanooga, 


Tenn. 

University of Texas, Law Dept -....... Austin, Texas. 

LAW DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA...... 

Spccmuinp tegen Saletan Lae — 
continues 

nine months. The course for the B.L. 

covers two sessions. For goign address 

BarRrinoer, Chairman of Faculty 


WASHINGTON pa LEE UNIVERSITY cones. OF 
LAW. William L. Wilson, LL. D ent. 


~— 


A 
thorough and Seonbhebe two years’ course. ieriftecn 
hours of lectures a week each year. Three pro- 
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literature committee. He said that the 
national bankruptcy law must be amend- 
ed, for in some particulars it is not as 
good as the State law. Secretary John J. 
Henry explained the purposes and his- 
tory of the National Credit Association 
with its branches. Thirty-two States and 
146 cities are represented. 


A meeting of the Rochester Credit 
Men’s Association was held in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce rooms on the evening 
of Wednesday, March 8 George G. Ford 
presided. 

Matters of a business nature, including 








masterpieces of literature.with the great- 
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_ @ial reports, methods of filing credit 


of accounts past due and ren- 
dered, records of accounts to come due, 
treatment of matured accounts as re- 
gards , form and frequence of 
statements sent, drafts and last 
report, routine to be followed in open- 
ing new accounts, treatment of slow ac- 
counts when requests of interest for 
overtime are ignored, methods and plans 
for supplementing the work of salesmen 
or the credit man as a salesman and pet 
schemes of all kinds relating to credit 
men’s work were treated. 

The first matter before the meeting 
was the question of exchange on local 
checks. President Ford read the fol- 
lowing statement and resolutions, which 
were unanimously approved: 

“Prior to the convention of credit men 
held in June, 1898, at Detroit there had 
been more or less discussion of the ques- 
tion of ‘exchange on local checks’ both by 
local associations and by the national! 
committee on credit department methods. 
in whose special province the question 
belongs.. No specific plan, however, had 
at that time been recommended, and in- 
deed the committee referred to had not, 
up to the time of making its annual re- 
port at the convention come to any defi- 
nite conclusion as to the wisdom of agi- 
tating a reform along these lines. Wit- 
ness the following extract from its an- 
nual report, read by D. B. Murphy: ‘This 
is a subject of diverging interests, is 
somewhat complicated and there are 
some members of this committee who are 
not fully convinced that it would be just 
and prudent to agitate this intricate 
question at the present time.’ Thus it 
will be seen that even after careful con- 
sideration the committee would not rec- 
ommend any special action. Yet later in 
the same convention the committee on 
resolutions reported the following, which 
were unanimously adopted: 

“*Whereas, The use of personal checks 
in the settlement of accounts entails 
upon the trade an unnecessary expense 
and risk; therefore, be it 

“ ‘Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
National Association of Credit Men, in 
convention assembled, that the use of 
such personal checks be discouraged; and 
be it further 

“* Resolved, That the business literature 
committee be instructed to prepare a 
brief and thorough argument, setting 
forth the views of the association, to be 
printed in letter form for the use of the 
members in their agitation of this re- 
form.’ 

“It is believed that there was no obli- 
gation, either for individuals or associa- 
tions, assumed by this action of the con- 
vehtion, and that it is purely optional 
with the local branches whether or not 
they act upon these recommendations, 
Based upon this belief, and in considera- 
tion of the repeated requests of the sec- 
retary of the national association that 
some action be taken, the executive com- 
mittee of the Rochester Association of 
Credit Men, adopted at the last meeting 
the following resolutions: 

“Whereas, At the last convention of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
a resolution prevailed condemning the use 
of personal checks by the retail mer- 
chants because of the subsequent cost to 
the jobber and manufacturer for the col- 
lection of said checks; and 

“ Whereas, The Rochester Association 
of Credit Men believes that the intent of 
this resolution was to make any proposed 
agitation of this so-called abuse entirely 
optional, either to individual members of 
said national association or to local as- 
sociations; and 

“*Whereas, The Rochester association 
believes that the plans now proposed by 
the secretary and national committee, 
while practicable and probably accept- 
able to those in sympathy with radical 
action, are not in accordance with the 
aforesaid resolutions of the Detroit con- 
vention; «1d 





"Whereas, The Rochester association 
has been urged to take some action in re- 
lation to this subject; therefore, be it, 

“ “Resolved, That the Rochester Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, while conceding the 
privilege of any individual member or 
any local association to adopt such meas- 
ures as they desire, or as may be recom- 
mended by the national secretary for re- 
form in the matter of the use of personal 
checks upon which exchange is paid, be- 
lieves that it is their privilege to refrain 
from any such action, notwithstanding 
the recommendation of the national as- 
sociation; and be it further 

“ ‘Resolved, That the Rochester Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, as an organization, 
considers any agitation of this subject, at 
the present time, as impolitic and inju- 
dicious and tending to antagonize the 
merchant class and inimical to the busi- 
ness interests of its members; and be it 
further 

“ ‘Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to the chairman of the 
national committee on credit départment 
methods and to Secretary F. R. Boocock. 

(Signed) 

“‘George G. Ford, Chairman. 

“*Horace C. Brewster, 

“*Lee Richmond, 

“**Elmer Roblin, 

‘‘John H, Lenahan, 

“ ‘James Barnes, 

“ ‘Max Lowenthal, 
“*Executive Committee. 
‘Approved: : 

“*A, E. Nelson, Secretary. 

“ ‘William L. Dobbin, 
‘Chairman of Com, on Credit 

ment Methods.’ ”’ 

Methods of credit work were then dis- 
cussed by the following prominent local 
eredit men: C. J. Lund of Utz & Dunn, 
Elmer Roblin of Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 
Co., W. L. Doblin of L. Adler Brothers, 
J. P. MeMahon of Shiel, Rosebaum & 
Steffel and William Drescher and I. D. 
Kingsbury of Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., Joseph Farley of E. P. Reed & Co., 
W. Narramore with the Eastman Kodak 
Co., G. G. Ford with L. P. Ross, John H. 
Lernahan with H. C. Cohn Co. and others. 


LAWYERS IN TROUBLE. 


Orson Lusk, of New Philadelphia, Ohio, 
for nine years a member of the Tuscara- 
was County Bar, has been found guilty 
of burglary and sentenced to two and 
one-half years’ imprisonment. 

A petition has been filed in the Circuit 
Court at Saginaw, Mich., to disbar Ar- 
thur H. Swarthout. He is now under 
2,000 bail on two charges of embezzle- 
ment. There are half a dozen charges of 
unprofessional conduct against him, all 
being of a serious nature. 


Depart- 





A. L. Jennings, a graduate of the law 
school of West Virginia University and 
former prosecuting attorney of Cana- 
dian county, O. T., was convicted of train 
robbery in the Federal Court, and sen- 
tenced by Judge Hosea Townsend to life 
imprisonment in the Federal penitentiary 
at Columbus, Ohio. Jennings was con- 
victed of the robbery of a Rock Island 
express train at Minco, I. T. 


Assistant Secretary Ryan has issued an 
order disbarring from practice before the 
Interior Department Charles K. Gibson, 
a pension attorney of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The complaint was made by Com- 
missioner of Pensions Evans, and was 
based upon a circular letter sent by Gib- 
son to volunteer regiment surgeons last 
summer, in which he offered each sur- 
geon 20 per cent. of his fee for every 
pension case the surgeon could steer in 
the way of the attorney. 


Thomas G. Orwig, of Des Moines, Ia,, 
has been debarred from practice in the 
United States patent office by Commis- 
sioner Charles H. Duell for gross mis- 
conduct. The action against Mr. Orwig 
dates from the order of Commissioner 
Butterworth requiring a registration of 


ring 
‘The commi 





———— 


patent attorneys. Mr. 
long a practitioner before 


one of 
the words, “Iowa Patent Office.’” 
ssioner promptly objected to 
the headline, claiming it was contrary 
to law and misleading, and called 
Mr. Orwig to give it up. He pre he to 
sive up the advertisement, and accord- 
irgly was disbarred. 


f D ony. 
accused, it is alleged, failed to comply 
with the order appointing him receiver 


own account, and not with the State 
Trust Company of New York, as di- 
rected. 

It is further alleged that Anthony 
did not file with the Attorney General 
and the Department of Insurance, or 
with either, within six months, an ac- 
count of his receipts and expenses as re-- 
ceiver until a motion was made to com- 
pel him to do so, and that this was a 
scheme to defraud the creditors of the 
corporation. 

The petition alleges that Mr. Anthony 
filed a false account, stating that he had 
received $1,400 only, whereas it is charged 
that he did receive over $6,000, and to 
that account he made a false oath. It ie 
further declared that Mr. Anthony stated 
an untruth before the referee appointed 
to take and state the account, and that 
he filed with that referee an amended 
statement, which also is claimed to have 
been false. The petition states that when 
Charles H. Daniels was put in Mr. An- 
thony’s place as receiver Mr, Anthony 
disobeyed the order of the court direct- 
ing him to turn over the property in his 
possession and file a final account with 
the referee, and that by his failure to do 
so he was adjudged in contempt. 

Mr. Anthony is also alleged to have 
filed another false account omitting 
$5,000 received from the Home Benefit 
Society, swearing falsely to its truth, In 
the referee’s report Mr. Anthony was 
found to be chargeable with $6,693.37, and 
he was directed to pay over that sum to 
the new receiver, Mr. Daniels. It is al- 
leged that he has neglected to do this, 
and that his surety, the Lawyers’ Trust 
Company, paid the money. Mr. Anthony 
was 2djudged in contempt, and he was in 
jail for nearly eighteen months. 

Specified charges were made in writing 
by the direction of the Bar Association. 
and notica was served upon Mr, An- 
thony. The matter was investigated, and 
his prosecution was recommended, The 
Bar Association authorized Austen G. 
Fox to act as prosecutor. The affidavit 
of Rufus W. Peckham, Jr.; G. L. Win- 
throp and Lloyd McK. Garrison accom- 
pany the petition, which is sworn to by 
James C. Carter, president of the Bar 
Association of New York. 
= « =—-—---—- 


ENT DEATHS. 
el 


CALIFORNIA. 
Lockhart, Bakersfield. 
COLORADO 
Hon. Victor A. Elliott, Denver. 
Theodore E. Bramble, Denver. 
CONNECTICUT 
Col. William Nelson Woodruff, Hartford. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Representative John Walter Cranford, of Tex- 
as. He was about thirty-six years old, and a 
native of Alabama. He served in the State Sen- 
ate of Texas, and was elected a member of the 
House of Representatives in 1896. 
Hon. Richard E. Brandt, Washington 
GEORGIA. 
B. F. Hawkins, Thomasville. 
Judge John D. Berry, Newman. 
John T. Glenn, Atlanta. 
James Frederick Watson, Americus 
F. B. Hodges, Hartwell. 
ILLINOIS. 
John B. Gribler, Chicago. 
David J, Baker, Ch 5 
Daniel Lewis Sherey, 
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8. 8. Paterson, Newton, 
A. QO. Russell, Spencer. 


KANBAS. 
Judge Charies Tholen, Leavenworth. 
Judge T. A. Hurd, Leavenworth. 
Judge John Chariton, Lawrence. 
LOUISIANA. 
Judge Henry C. Miller of the Supreme Court, 


New eans. 
William F. Ogden, New Orleans, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Martin L. Hamblett, Lowell. 
Ambrose A. Ranney, Boston. 
Dennis Limehen, Mill Valley. 
MICHIGAN. 
Joseph Kohn, Detroit. 
MISSISSIPPL 
Walter E. Anderson, Covington. 


MISSOURL 
Judge William M. Robinson, Steeiville. 
George B. Stear, St. Louis, 


NEBRASKA. 

Congressman William L. Greene, Omaha. Mr. 
Greene was born in Pike County, Ind., in 1844, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1876. He was 
elected to the Fifty-fifth Congrese as a Populist 
and re-elected in 1898, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Levi W. Barton, Newport. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Francis K. Howell, Newark. 

Frank C. Wilcox, East Orange. 

J, Holmes Birdsall, Toms River. 


NEW YORK. 

Lawrence Eugene Prendergast, New York 
<Brooklyn). 

Gen. Milton Smith Littlefield, New York. He 
‘was born about sixty-six years ago, and studied 
jaw in the office of Abraham Lincoln. When the 
civil war broke out he became captain in an 
lMlinois regiment, and went through the cam- 
paign of 1862 as provost marshal to General! Sher- 
man, He was afterward inapector-general of 
colored troops. 

Rollin M. Squire, New York. 

Former Supreme Court Justice Nathaniel H. 
Clement, New York (Brooklyn). Judge Clement 
was born in Tilton, N. H.,-in 1844, and in 1866 
was admitted to the bar. He was elected City 
Court Justice in 1882, and in 1887 was chosen 
Chief Justice. Upon the abolition of the City 
Court he became a member of the Supreme Court, 
his term expiring in 1896. 

John M. Ward, New York (Brooklyn). 

George Whitney, Binghamton. 

Ex-Judge John Wilson Drury, Rhinebeck. 

John G. McIntyre, Watertown. 

A. G. Allen, Waverly. 

Judge Fletcher Montgomery, Akron. 

Ex-County Judge Charles W. Avery, Phoenix 

Henry Forman, Knoxboro. 

Samuel Williams, Bridgewater. 

Alfred Dow Kennedy, Morrisville 

Johii N. Drake, Monroe. 


OHIO. 
Judge H. M. Blessing, Washington ©. H 
Cc. C, Starr, Toledo. 
Judge George C. Phelps, Bowling Green 


Flilas Nigh, Ironton. 
OREGON. 
Judge Earl C. Bronaugh, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


W. Ramsey Potts, Pottsville. 

W. D. Lukehart, Du Bois. 

George Nauman, Lancaster. 

Judge Charles H, Stinson, Norristown. 

Frederick B. Vandegrift, Philadelphia. 

Oliver Reed Johnston, Pittsburg. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

John BE. Goldsworthy, Central Falls. 

TEXAS. 

Luke Matthews, Houston. 

A. H. Willet, Galveston. 

Judge Asa Hoyle Willie, Galveston. 

Judge Joe J. Matthews, North Greenville 


VERMONT. 
T. W. R. Nichols, Essex. 
VIRGINIA. 
John Howard, Richmond. 
Prof. Walter D. Dabney, Charlotteevilie 


Thomas E. McCockle, Lexington. 
Paul C. Edmunds, Houston. 
WASHINGTON. 

John A. Ladd, Seattle. 

Aloyn W. Coleman. Washington City. 
WYOMING. 

Judge Isaac Bergman, Cheyenne. 

SANA 


CA DA. 
Hon, Hugh McDonald, St. John, N. B. 


2 

The well known firm of Shepard & San- 
ford of Salt Lake, Utab, has dissolved. 
Richard B. Shepard continuing with offices 
in the Commercial Block. 

Israel F. Fisher of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
resumed the practice of law at 189 Monta- 
gue street. 


__ PATENT ATTORNEYS. 


wore 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON (Washington Co.) 

LAWSON & CO., 312 Indiana ave. Patents and 
patent canses. [Associate work in both 
office and court practice given prompt attention. 

O'Meara & Co., 813 G at., N. W. Refer to Colam- 

ational Bank. 


bia N 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO 


Les TURNER 

CHAR TURNER BROWN, 79 Dearborn st. Acts 
as counsel to practising attorneys in patent 
causes. All conveniences for taking depositions 


OF INTEREST TO CORPORATIONS. 


In many States of the Union laws have been enactec 
prescribing certain duties to be performed by foreig: 
corporations which contemplate doing business in sueb 
States, and affixing certain penalties for non-com 
aes 208 See Sane, going so fat as to pro 
bit by judicial proceedings the enforcement of con 
tracts entered into by such corporations that fail tocom 
ply with the spirit of the law. 
nder these circumstances it is apparent that cor- 
porations, intending to do business outside of their re 
spective States, should have some trustworthy method 
by which the . ae ~~ foreign 
tates em before they can legally operate 
their vusiness in such States. 

With that end in view Tus American LAWYER here 
appends a list of atterneys who are reliable men, and 
who will attend to the business of filing papers and 

ive necessary advice as to all details made essential 

y the statutes of the States in which the affairs of the 
corporation are to be operated. 














here it is of such corporations to open ap 
office in the State. arrangements can be made 
with the attorneys in such States to utilize their office 


by designating it your office ef business in such State, 
or some members of the law firm may be named upon 
whom process may be served. 

Persons coming witbin the meaning of such laws can 
make arran te with such attorney or 
for an annual fee for their services, which ought not 
be less than $10, nor more than $25 per annum. 

The neglect to attend to those matters may ive 
such or corporations of the right te do busi 
ness rome desirable State or territory, Fae 
them from bringing suit in some important y 

Those attorneys, whose names and addresses are here 
given, will advise you as to all requirements of the 
visions of law pertaining to corporations that sell 
products in such State by means of traveling salesmen 
or operating any business while having no branck 
office, or fi or other business ottice coming with 
in the purport of the statutes of such States. 


Alabama—Gunter& Gunter, Moses Ble g, Montgomery 

Arizona— 

Arkansas—P. C. FISHER, 600 Garrison ave.. Fort 
Smith. 

California— 

Colorado— 

Connecticut— Chas. Kleiner, 309-310 Exchange Bidg, 
New Haven. 


Kansas— 

Kentucky—Pirtle & Trabue, Columbia Bldg, Louis- 
ville. 

Louisiana— 


Maine — 

Maryland—HODSON & HODSON, 6 Lexington street, 
East, Balt more. 

Mas~achusetta— 

Michigan—SAYLES, WOOD & HAMMOND, 10 Butler 
Building, Detroit. 

Minnesota— Fifield, Fletcher & Fifield, 920-930 Lum- 
ber Exchange, Minneapolis. 

Mississippi— 

Missouri—Ames & Jones, American Bank Bldg, 
Kansas City. 

Montana— 

Nebraska— 

New Jersey—THOMAS P. FAY, Long Branch. 

New Mexico— 

New Yerk— 

North Carolina—JOHN W. HINSDALE, Citizens Nat’) 
Bank Building, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—BANGS & GUTHRIE, Grand Forks. 

Ohio— William T. MoVlure, King Bldg, Colambas. 


Oregon— 
Pennsylvania— Frank E. Boyle, Burr Bldg, Scranton. 


ie 
South Carolina—MORDECA! & GADSDEN, 43-47 Broad 
— 


T JOHN WILLIAM FARR, Ir., Chattanooga. 
‘ennessee— de, 
-= B. LOGGINS, Galveston. 


Vermont— 
w 
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BARGAINS IN SETS OF REPORTS, 
DIGESTS, Ete. 


Williamson Law Book Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


° 











U. 8. Sup. Court Reports 170 Vols., Original Ed.8240 00 
U. 8. Sup. Court Reports 170 Vols. Curtis & 


SE oid cdcccacanecsedacesimenbaimns 170 00 
U. 8. Supreme Court Reports. 42 Books, Law Ed. 150 00 
U. 8. Statutes at Large, 29 Vols.................. 60 00 
U. 8. Digest, ist and New Series. 33 Vols. to 1897 30 00 
American Digest 1887 to 1897, 11 Vols............ 20 00 
Nat’l Bankruptcy Register, 18 Vols. and Digest 75 00 
California Reports, 89 Vols.................6.00-- 1370 00 
Colorado Re ports, 17 Vols... ........ 6.66. .ccee eee 54 00 
Illinois Reports, 134 Vols......................... 21000 
IE Ws Cancun cndseccaccosossocnns 175 00 
Mass. Reports, 170 Vols. .................0ceeeeee 200 1.0 
Mickigee Reports, 109 Vols. Harrington, Walker 

Oe PS BED WOUe cc cccccdtcccccccccccccce . 120 00 
Missouri Reports, 143 Vols................ ....... 290 00 
Nevada Reports, 13 Vols. in 10................... 40 00 
Nebraska Reports 50 Vois.....................42 112 00 
New Jersey Law Reports, 52 Vols............... s0 00 
N.Y. Common Law Reports, 80 Vols. in 39 ..... 50 00 
N.Y. Chancery Reports, 32 Vols................. 22 00 
N.Y. Superior Court Reports, 62 Vols.......... . 105 00 
N.Y. Surrogates Reports, 18 Vole......:......... 72 00 
N Y. Howard’s Practice Reporta, 67 Vols.... . 55 00 
N.Y. Abbott’ Practice Reports, 3% Vols.......... 40 00 
N.Y. Courts of Appea’s Reports, 156 Vols....... 156 00 
N.Y. Abbott’s N.Y. Cases, 32 Vols...... ...... ; 45 00 
a ee 250 00 
Vermont Reports, ist 58 Vols. and 8 early Vols. 

Be We a deccctanadieccadhcsncncnssdeccaneas 80 00 
Wisconsin Reports, 9 Vuls. and 3 of Pinney, 97 

I aiiidhedhesnedckahwoueneetuseccacens 175 60 
English Law Reports, 199 Vols., i865to 189, incl. 3235 00 
English Chancery Reports, 69 Vols.............. 100 00 


English Common Law Reports, 1852, 118 Vols... 150 00 


House of Lords. 11 Vols..} oo v 
Clark & Finnely, 12 \ ols. { 23 Vols............. 30 00 


English Admiralty Reports. Am. Ed.. 9 Vois ... 253 00 
Moak’s English Reports, 38 Vols. and 2 Digests. 35 00 


aia abe kdiihd Geydbe dicctdpsasccieccese 20 00 
English Exchequer Reports, 47 Vols............. 60 00 
English Ecclesiastical Reports, 7 Vols ......... 10 50 
Chitty’s Equity Index, 9 Vols., 1889.............. 18 00 
Mewes Common Law Digest 188), 7 Vols........ 14 00 
Northwestern Reporter, 5S Vols ................ 90 00 
Pacific Reporter, 49 Vols............ 2.6... .6.00es 110 00 
Southwestern Reporter, 16 Vols ................ 24 00 
southern Reporter, 22 Vols ................4..... 44 00 
Southesstern Reporter, 27 Vols.................. 54 60 
Northeastern Reporter, 46 Vols.................. 6 00 
Atlantic Reporter, 37 Vols.................ceeeees 75 00 
American Decisions, 100 Vols .... ...........4... 190 00 
American Reports, 60 Yols....... 60.6.6... cece ene 100 00 
American State Reports, Vols... ............ 125 oe 





WILLIAMSON LAW BOOK CO., 


All of the above books are in good second- 
hand order, binding sound. If 
wanted we would would advise 
an immediate order as we 
only have one set of 
each on hand. 








Weaet MERRICK & SMITH, Park 
Wieconsin— Chas. H. Hamilton. “Any fiall: Milweaitee, 


41 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


IN UNITED STATES, CANADA & EUROPE. 
(REVISED MONTHLY.) 





ALABAMA. 

Athens~ (Limestone)..................-- W. R. WALKER 
Commercial law and collections. Refers to Bank 
of Athens. 

Attalla (Etowah) ...................... S. W. Johnston 
Refers to Bank of Attalla. 

Bessemer (Jefierson) ..........-..----«++-+ J. A. Estes 


IOHW W. ” CHAMBLEE, yey eer Bldg. Refers to 
National Bank of Birmin 


int N : 

JOHN C. PUGH, S Steiner Bldg. Refers to Steiner 
Bros., bank Alabama National Bank and 
the Alabama Home Building & Loan Associa- 


tion. Commercial practice a s , 
Columbia (Henry)......... . sek Sctihcen fg . Walker 


Refers to the Manufacturers’ Bank. 
Dadeville* ( i iahomastice ventoenodll > 
PR anscesnence éuestudanes 
Fresco” (Le Dncetcosnamenae John T. Ash: 
Gadsden* (Etowah)................... 8. W. Johnston 
Refers to Queen City Bank, Gadsden. 
Greensboro* (Hale)...................------ . Seay 
Hunteville* ( Madieon) RE aay ce Cooper 
Refers toFirstN at.B’k andW. itso, b’kers. 
Livingston* (Sumter)................ ben Chapman 


MER AS 

BAUMER & STOUTZ, (Successors to Clark & Clark), 
offices 17 N. Royal st. Collections a specialty. 
General law practice. Depositiopstaken Re- 
fer to First National Bank and Wm. H. Lein- 

auf & Son, bankers. 

so VAUGHAN, 65 St. Francis st. Practices 
in all courts, State and United States. Prompt 
and aes oom attention given to colJections 
and al business. Stenographer and No- 
tary ~ ce. References—First National and 
People’sBanks, Mobile. Elsewhere: Bradstreet, 
Hubbell, Collector and Commercial Lawyer, 
Mercantile Adjuster, North American Mer- 
cantile Agency, Attorneys’ The American 
Law List and United Commercial Lawyers. 


Montgomery (Montgomery) .......-.. W. M. BLAKEY 
Attorney at law and notary public, 40}, Commerce 
at. Special attention to commercial collections. 
Refers to Bank of Montgomery, Chandler & Dou- 
gias, real estate and insurance. Attorney for Riv- 
erside Bri: k Co. Will represent foreign creditors 
in bankrupt proceedings. 

ca* nn 








ALASKA. 
Be edalincvecscccnsscocusccosssoest Malony & Foote 
ARIZONA. 
Mesa City (Maricopa) ................ Send to Phoenix 
Phoenix* (Maricopa).............. Arthur J. Edwards 
Prescott* {yore ae Sitepeinon esata Robert E. Morrison 
Bombstone* (Cochise)...............-. JAMES REILLY 
Real Estate ond] Mining business a specialty. 

| wend (Maricopa). ..........--+-++++- Send to » Phoenix 

FP GRcibccn chaveccocsemeess Barnes & Martin 

ARKANSAS 
Arkansas City* (Desha) 
a ay Ai (Benton a a . 
ee! STL cnégknwnes pbasesdcni reenlee 
Clar' le* (J anon Labidemnitnieinin art J. E. Cravens 
SEE ED intweccscccocssscesescteses 
Des Arc* S ocneibenee 
Eldorado* (Union).......... 
Fayetteville* (Washington).............. L. W. Gregg 
bastian ) 


Smith* (Se 
THOMAS BOLES. Land titles, estates and collec- 
8, Bankruptcy cases, specialties. Refers 
to Amorican National Bank. 

P. C. FISHER, 600 Garrison ave. Commercial, cor- 
poration and real estate law. Special atten- 
tion_to proceedings in bankruptcy and mer- 
cantile collections. 


~@reenwood* (Sebastian)........ .........- T. B. Pryor 














Hamburg* (Ashley)......:.....--.--...- B. Pugh 
Refers to y Cony iia of Hamar 
Heber* (Cleburne)............... Ark. 
Helena* (Ph Du cttietos bescesscbovia at. G. 
Hot Springs* (Garland)............. B. Hi RANBOLPH 
to National Bank. 
yck* (Pulaski)......... ocoupseeecad E. E. Moss 
Lonoke* ii eweesccocccccccccase eeceee Geo. Sibly 
Mena a adendethidaanowsdiner GLITSCH & A 
eles te i G. Dun & Co 
oO Baoan secognncn "Fiabe altieen 
‘aragould* (Greene)............---+««. Sullivan 
Perryville* (Perry).....-.......---- enwond Vance 
one Bluff (Jefferson) ehaae® season 
Ruasellville* (Pope).....- 


White) iat 
§) e (Washington) M. B. Davidson 
ears hes a Mins.) Wetional Bank ad Bank 





F. Black 
Refers to Hempstead County Bank at H: Ark. 
Van Buren* (Crawford) ................-- Bp 
Walnut Ridge* (Lawrence)............. W. E. Beloate 
CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda (Alameda) ...:.........-..-.-- G. 
: Bernardino) pastevees Thomas D. Hamilton 
Colusa* (Colusa).......-...-<.----ce0e+- 
Refers to Colusa County Bank 
Eureka* (Humbolt) ........... sasesccsodien W. L. Duff 
Fresno* ( Pocoscneceducccsceccoseses M. 
Healdsburg (Sonoma) ............. Moreland & Norton 
Los J (Los ) 
MULFORD & POLLARD, Rooms 303-306 Bullard 
Bldg. Commercial and probate law practice, 


; sixteen years 
WORKS & LEE, Rooms 11-17 Baker Block. Attor- 
neys for National Bank of California. Refer to 





N ational Bank of Cali 
fornia and Los Bank. 
Modesto* ( Dn Gusteussadsibaineeds P.J. 

* ( RM onncesusennhect Metcalf & Metcalf 
Pasadena (Los Angeles)..........-..- Jas. M 
Petaluma ( Disascccvabaahsbedguene 
Pomona (Los RR EE Se J. A. Gallup 
Riverside* (Riverside) ................Geo. A. Skinner 
Sacramento* (Sacramento)............ Robt. T. Devlin 
San Bernardino* (San Bernardino). .....-. F. W. Gr 
San Diego* (San Diego)................ MILLS & HI 

Rooms 19, 20, 23 & 24 hay ty Block. Refer to 
the First Nationa! Bank, San Diego. 
FRANCISCO* (San Francisco) 
W. H. H. HART, 149-152 Crocker eee 
San Jose* (Santa Clara)...............-. McGinnis 
San Luis Obispo* (San LuisObispo). Wilcoxon & Bouldin 
Santa Ana* (Orange) 
Santa Barbara" (Santa Barbara) eS. 
Santa Cruz* (Santa Cruz)... L. Williams 
Santa Rosa’ (Sonoma) R. W. Miller 
Refers to Santa Rosa Bank 
Stockton* (San Joaquin)...........-.-.-- bh og 
Salz Bldg. Refers to Farmers & ‘dcrohants’ 
TG CE cc cncenesbcatdecccsucess Davis & Allen 
Watsonville (Santa Cruz).......... Holbrook & Maher 
fer to the Bank of Watsonville. 
BP Cee vdvanekntsbcnes sodven A. M. De Hurst 
COLORADO 
Amethyst on gm Shpetsives ds agevne may L. eo 


(Pitki 
Colorado ferings” (El Paso) 
Cunningham & Musser, Ferris Block. Refer to 
E] Paso County Bank, First National and Ex 
change National Banks, all of Colorado Springs. 
Cripple Creek (El Paso).. -Thomas & Thomas 
Refer to Bimetallic Bank of this place. 
ee COD cds cccccophenssabeves il meat Fairlamb 
Refers to org & Merchants’ Bank 
Denver* (Arapah 
CLAR ENCE aM KELLOGG, 600 Ernest & Cranmer 
Bldg. References on application. 
CHARLES A. MacMILLAN, B15 to 817 Ernest & Cran- 
mer Bldg. Refers to First National Bank. 
(See card front page.) 


Durango” (La Plata).............-.. Reese iene 
Refers to the First National Bank. 
ee Sea tS P. Lyons 
Grand Junction* (Mesa) ....... SAMUEL é. et Lin 
Refers to any bank in Grand Juaction. 
Grecley® (WAR). cocncesesesescescccccces A.C. re 
Gunnison* (Gunnison)................--.-- D. T 
Leadville* (Lake). ...........:++.-- William H. Nas 
Montrose* (Montrose)................-- Black & Catlin 
ns a eaname eb ete C. Hitchoock 
SN CE cn ccccacoceccncebessénaul 5 | & Story 
Pneblo* (Pueblo)..............-+0.--- Chas. B. Phillips 


Telluride* (San Miguel) .... ............ L. C. Kinikin 
References: The Bank of Telluride and N. T. 
Mansfield. 


Trinidad* (Las Animas) ...............- W. B. Morgan 
CONNECTICUT. 
Bri ay (Fairfield)... ......ccccecee 
& 9 Franklin Block. Refer to Brid Nat. B’k. 
Danbury* (Fairfield) .............-...- . D. Brewster 
East Haddam (Middlesex)..........E. 
Greenwich (Fairfield).................- 
lord* (Hartford) ...............-.--- GEO. G. SILL 
ain street. Commercial law and collections. 


345 M 
Meriden (New Haven)...... .... . Danaher 
Refers to dons’ Nat'l Bank and First Nat’ 1 Bank. 








DELAWARE. 
Lowney eee eeerdeccccnceces 


Ree eer ane 
= bp Sane ee First 


H. Van 


betes (New Castile) 

WALTER H. HAYES, 839 Market st. Refers to Um 
jon National Bank of Wilmington. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


ASHINGTON (Washington) 
aS A. S OARTHEL 221 4% st. Mercantile colleo- 
tions aspecialty. Refers te Central Nat'l B’k. 
BERRY & meee. ag Bldg, 344 D st.. ey. 
(Walter V Benjamin 8. a. Be 


Central 
ok Swiss 
m before all courts and x 
departmen’ collection departmen’ 
Long distance te ephone. 
TT $ ho age 472 Lowisiana ave. 
lackburn, J. W. Black a 
P-aSice x, the Supreme Court of the 
States, the courts of the District of Columbia, 
the Count of Claims r the Executive De- 
nee. Organized to handle mercantile 


CLARENCE AB BRANDENBURG Fendall Bldg, 344 
DS&t., N.W al collection department. 
Depositions taken ¥ re W.Brandenbarg. Notary. 


wees. H. CALLAN, 472 Louisiana ave. Commercial 
w and collections a a specialty. 
naan * PECK, 629 F. st.. N. W. Expert im 
(See card.) 


Patent Causes. 

JOHNSTON & BROWN, 412 Fifth st.. N. W. Com- 
mercial law and collections. Refer to Centra} 
and Lincoln National Banks 

FLORIDA. 
Apalachicola* (Franklin).... ......... Ww. B. Shepemse 
GE) . cn ccssscsvccccccoccce Tucker & ker 
Braidentown (Manatee) ............-.--- J.J. Stewart 
=o . Reniere & Co. and ty a Horton. 
Cedar 5 (Levy) eeeoweecocecece cocee utterioh 
Gainesville" ( edhaidectessusil Tioatie Davie 

Refers to the os of Gainesville. 

Jacksonville” oneal Jocteseccccccses ry C. Goddell 

Jasper* ( DN soscdeneccconcgitpanives B. Small 

Key West* (Monroe). ..............-+-+-- J. M. 

Marianna* (Jackson). . -Milton & M 

} sane Marion) = — +--+. cuhd bbe buooss Samael F. Marshal) 
SUR bascesccecdasvonae 

Orlamlo” (Cxange! grewedeleceseoceousth Ww. H. Jewell 

Palatka* oe) eencccomeccsccococeces enry 


Pen * (Escambia 
BLOUNT & BLOU NT. Refer te First Nat'l hy 
WILLIAM FISHER & Bb. BESSS. Attorneys for 


Ci ational) 
MARSH & CHIPLEY. Refer to Citizens’ Nat'l Bank. 
Augustine* w. Ww. 


St. (St. Jehn)............ Dewhurst 

T ( — asecsaccoeons euases - Williams 
jpa* (Hillsboro) ............... M. Simonton 

Ti (Brevard) ........-ses000- James T. 

snare ge 
Albany* (Dongherty)..............- D. H. P 
poem pnw ceiduidh iteneagad C. R. WINCHESTER 
tional Bank. 





omer ton) 
STEPHEN COATES HARRIS, P. 0. Box 683. Com- 
law and liti tion 8 ‘ties. 


McELREATH & McELREATH (Walter McElreath, 
Emmett McElreath), 717 Temple Court. Gen- 
eral oe practice and collections. References : 


ational Bank of Atlanta. 
Augusta’ ( Dinsenaped George Robinson Coffin 
Bain * (Decatur) ............- a 
~~ eae proce "tence aos a 
‘ers yreme 
» (ilaratsoa) pocvecsescouuntl w.P. a =r 
Buena Vista* (Marion)....... teen . Mumo 
Carrollton* (Carroll) ..........-+.++ wil. Felix 6. Cobb 


loll niet 
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Dalton* (Whitefield) ............ dr. 
Daweon* Pemeeeeedoen . Parke 
Eatonton (Pu Deigdesseensen conees W. T. Davidson 
Refers to the Middle Georgia 3 
Eiberton* (Elbert) ............2....-.000- Z. B. Romeee 
Dest Gainer’ (One Discccecsue shensivasienll _ 
Gainesville* (Hall). ..............+ eceasece Bay 
Griffin (Spaiding)...........-.....-- ALL & BOYN 
counsel, Central of 4 R. 
attention te collections. Nat'l 
oe 
to Hartwell Bank. 
Homerville* (Clinch) L. Drawdy 





8. 
Refers to First National Bank ot Wepre Ga. 





Sessup* (W: Doves covocscceccsvesns eoees 
La Grange* (Troup)........-...... Harwell & As ry 
Lumpkin* (Stewart)............ ...-..-..E. T. Hickey 
Macon* (Bibb)................... Hill, Harris & Birch 
Moultrie* (Colquitt) -T. W. Mattox 
Refers to cult Banking Company. 
(Macen)............+-...... J. M. DuPiee 
Newnan* (Coweta).................. 
P (Houston) . : CO .-- 0, ©. Dunean 
* (Tattnall).....-..---.-.- W. T. Burkhalter 
home (Floyd) pike dakblle 30 cuenta c. E. CARPENTER 
Savannah* (Chatham) .............-. W. Beckett 
Refers to Citizens’ Bank of Sav Merchants’ 
Nationa Bank, or any other bank . vannah. 
Swainsboro* (Emanuel) ...............- J. Alex. Smith 
Thomasville* (Thomas) ....... MacIntyre & ~—- 
Tifton (Berrien)................. Jonathan B. M 
to Love & Buck 
Valdosta* (Lowndes) ............ Powhatan B. Whittle 
ba dare tA ere J. Walter Bennett 
rr akan chdconthad Seaborn H. Jones 
ers to Citizens’ Bank of Waynesboro. 
IDAHO. 
poe MERCURIUS” COMMERCIAL AGENCY, R. D. 
Wolterbeek & Co., Agents. Collections. Mer 


——¢ litigation. References: All Boise Caty 
R. D. WOLTERBEEK. Refers to Bradstreets, Salt 
Lake, Utah. 





Belleville* (St. Clair).... .. ational Banke Perrin & Baker 


Attorneys for First National 


Belvidere* (Boone). . .-Fuller & De Wolf 
* (McLean).. jeudeleanendeild Calvin Rayburn 

B Alerands iaiasepeahnaieal David Chambers 

Oairo* (Alexander).................. a & Leek 

Canton (Fulton cugetiunasac®. Mae 

Refera to Canton ‘National Bank. 

Carbondale (Jackson)............. Andrew 8. Gotta 

Carthage* (Hancock) ..............++-- D. Mack & 

Cham (Champaign).......... beens & Gillespie 

Chenoa (McLean) ...............-ss000- 

CHICAGO* (Coo! 


(Coo! 
CRATTY JARVIS & CLEVELAND, Suite 1201 New 
York Life Bldg, 171 La Salle st. Refer to 
Chicago National Bank. 


JOSIAH CRATTY, Floor 13, Security Building, 188 

Madison st., Chica Chicago references: 

H. C. Fisher, teas; Wm. H. Bush & Co., hats; 

F. C. Simmons & Co., gloves. Depositions 

before Alice Hanning, Notary Public. room 1308. 
(See card.) 


FREDERICk & WESLEY H. MAINS, 417 Ashland 
Bidg, Clark & Randolph sts. Refer to 
Claflin, 303 Dearborn st. and Chicago 

Bank, 6225 South Halstead st. 


ys H. LEACH, 405 Tacoma Bl Practice 
in all courts. Special attention to col- 
lections. Corporations, insurance, a the =: 
and realestatelaw. Refers to American Bond- 
ing & Trust Co., Chicago. 


THE CREDITORS AGENCY Cues: W. Cochran, 
Attorney; T. C. Estee, and N 
95 & 97 Clark st. Law and 


and securities. (See card.) 


Durand (Winnebago) 
—— (Livingston 
ational Bank of Chicago or any 
business man in Dwight, D1. 
East St. Louis (St. Clair)............ oe V. Joyce 
Refers ¥ inSoutheralinca ai'ib'k of aotSt Louie 
Effingham* (Effingham)..........- t Bros. 
pC AT "Powers we nsidek 
Refers to Home Natiozal Bank. 
Elmwood (Peoria)..................«.-- Send to Peoria. 
El Paso ee .. anes J. F. Bosworth 
eneeee W.N. 
to of Freeport. 
Sat EE nadescctceueccececes F. L. Holleran 
Galena* (Jo Davies).................- M 
Gales’ ch stinanics osonndh WM. D. —s 


Knox 
Galesburg National Bank Bidg. Atto 
ational Bank, Oneida prog 
Oneida, ; H. P. Wood, Banker, Wataga, Ill; 
Bank of Londen Mills, London Millis, Til. 
Greenup (Cumberland) . Send to Mattoon 
Herrisburg* (Saline)... [Choisser, Whitley & Choisser 





Refers to City National Bank of Harrisburg. 
(Marshall) ..................++-- pt 8 
Hig! ° 
Hinsdale (Du Page) “ewes H. ly pre 
Jackson Ee 
Joliet* (Will)............ “ats .—— & Wales 
Kankakee* (Kankakee) --Daniel H. Paddock 
Kewanee (Henry)............-..-.---- Blish & Lawson 
Birkwood (Warren). ..................- Geo. M. Nixon 
Lincoln* ( Dib dubdebibdbiscccceedece 8. L. Wallace 
Macomb” (MeDonongid apedocbsddssoasences L. B. Vose 
Marion* (Wilhamson).......... =~ W. Young 
Mattoon (Coles) ..................... Andrews & Vanuse 
Refer to A ak oy tome yg in esemeny> or = County. 
Moline* (Roc Sanece bg & Peek 
eemnes (Rankakes). ep cee E. P. Harney 
Refers to Momence Banking Co. of Momence. 
aa 4 (Warren) 
J.B. Brown. Refers to the People’s and Second 
National Banke. 
Hanna & —_ 
Mound tty" (Plas Palas IRL, -. William A. Wall 
oun: a : illiam A. 
cunt Cannel (W abacee 8. R. Putnam 
Hewes Onrsell® dma cose --6. 'B. Smith & Son 
Mount Sterling* (Brown)...... --Hubtess & Reid 
Mount Vernon* (Jefferson)....... H. Pattor 
ot (Du Page)............ Cianies H. LEECH 
mber' Dtabibbekencdesde send to Mattoon 
J. C. Ritter 


one: i. (Richland) 
toad First National Bank and Olney —_ 
CORR” KOEI cc cecccttcncceccccccsses ss Frank Bacon 
Ottawa* (La Salie).. H. G. Cook 
609 La Salle st. Refers to First National and 
National City Banks. 


Pana (Christian)............. EK. A. Humphreys & Son 
Refer to ~ First National Bank. 

Paris* _ pevcasecsececes R. L. & G. M. McKinlay 

Paxton* (Ford).............. Wolie, McBeth & Reeves 


Pekin* + sen 
William A. Potts. Refers to any bank in the city. 
Rahn & Black. Refer to any bank in the city, 
also — National Bank, Petersburg. 


* (Peoria 
HENRY C. FULLER, Attorney for Anthony Loan 
& Trust 


Pontiac* (Livings . S seartinne me Harry G. Greenebaum 
Refers toony bank in Livingsten County. 
Princeton* a Neenence snabe Henderson & Trimble 
Quincy* (Adams)..................- L. E. EMMONS, Jr. 
Refers to Ricker National Bank. 
Rantoul (Champaign)........... -Thomas J. Roth 
Ridgway (Gallatin)............ ‘Phillips & Rittenhouse 
Roc Win bocce -Frost & McEvoy 
a ” Alexander Stewart 


Rushville* (Schuyler)............. A. Jarman 
Saybrook (McLean)................- “See "hikeradianae 
Shelbyville SO eee CHAFEE & CHEW 
Refer to First National Bank of Shelby v a. 
Soronto (Bond) .........-see0.---------- D. Matney 
oe eld* ( 
PALMER, SMart, WAMILL & LESTER. General 
attorneys B. & 0., +s Co. and local at 
torneys Illinois Contra: R. R. Co. Practice in 


all courts. Refer te any bank in city. 
Streator (LaSalle)...................... Walter Reeves 
Sullivan* (Moultrie) 
Peadro & Sentel. Refers to Merchants & Farm 
ers’ State Bank and the State Bank. 


Sumner (Lawrence)................ .8. C. Lewis 
Sycamore* (De Kalb).................-- _@. W. Dunton 
Taylorville* (Christian).............. James M. Taylor 
Refers to H. M. Vandeveer & Co., bankers. 
Toledo* (Cumberland).................. W.S. Everhart 
RE GHD. ccctcdnbcasdische coeces Allen P. Miller 


Refers to Bank of Burge, Dewey & Gould. 


Vandalia* (Fayette)................-...--B. W. Henry 
Waterloo* (Monroe)................-- ..Chae. Morrisons 
Wateeka* (1 snow 
Frank M Refers to First National Bank. 
Morgan Ae 
Waukegan* (Lake).................- Arnold 
Wheaton ( (Du Page)....+0000+---- GHARLES a LEECH 
Whitehall ( pbeagh encccdnccecesesés Wp SEN 
Winchester* pugabeecesne ceescsecces M 
Woodstock* Pawees Rénoucccas Joslyn & 





— 
INDIANA. 





(Bartholomew) . 
OR sc to the First National Ban 
Om ober Ww. Robert W. Caldwell. iste 


scananeminae ee fers to Piet National Bank 


and Elston Bank 
Crown Point* (Lake)............ . Willis C. McMahan 
Decatur* (A 


ED. cceccccteese James T. Merryman 
Refers to the Old Adams County Bank. 


Dunkirk baci ecseve sons. T. Day 










ve yy 
Bransville” (Vanherburghs ciianies L. WEDDING 
Refers to the Old National Bank 

Fairmount (Grant) ..................+..-- L. A. Cassel} 
Fort Wa: (Allen) .. ZOLLARS, WORDEN & ZOLLARS 
Pittsburg we Ww: = Chionge Ry. i 
* ° to 

Hamiltos National bank. ' 
Frankfort* (Clinton) .. -Charles Stanley 
Frankton (M ) wee -..d. M. Farlow 
Goodland (Newton)..................... J. W. Oswald 
Goshen* (Elkhart) .....................- GEO. D. — 4 





Hammond (Lak 
Hartford City" (Blackford) 





Refers to the Citizens’ Ban 
Heltonville (La 


todeoorere, ¢ (Manon) 
FRANK N. FITZGERALD, ne a Bldg. Refers to 
Merchants’ National Ban 


JOHN W. KERN, Suite No. 1 New Stevenson Bldg. 
Refers to Fletcher National Bank. 


MORRIS, NEWBERGER & CURTIS, Commercial Club 
Bidg. Practice ‘ederal, State 8 Same 
Ww. ° 
lection department. Stenographers, Notaries 
and long distance telephone in office. Refer to 
Tha oe Armour & Co., 

H.B. Co. and Hanover Nat. Bank, 
Inwood (Marshall). ................+-.-+ aaineian 
Jasper* (Dubois).................Milburn & Sweeney 





Kendallville (Noble)................ Albert B. Youn 
Kokomo* (Howard)........ Blacklidge, Shirley & Wo! 
Lafa (Tippecanoe). ...... WILBUR F. SEVERSON 
> Fowler National and Merchants’ Na- 
La Porte* (La Porte)............-.++.. Hickey & Park 
Limestone —- ecescccecocoeess = — 
Logansport* Di dsanketeccccocendias elson 
Marion* (Grant) ....--.......-.+.++ Manley & 
Mitchell (Lawrence) .................- Send to Bedford 
Monticello* (White) ............... Spencer & Hamelle 
Mount Vernon* (Posey)..............- William London 
Muncie* (Delaware) .... ---. Frank L. Gase 
Nappanee (Elkhart).................. J. 58. McEntaffer 
New Albany* (Ployd)............. .....- Jacob Herter 
Refers to George Borgerding, cashier New Albany 
National Bank. 

New Harmony (Posey)...........-.. George C. Taylor 
Reters oo iow Harmony Banking Co. ~ 
Peru’ ( oy ee pag bonoses Mitchell & yy 

Plymouth* (Marshall) ..............- ‘ 
Portland* (Jay)..............+...- John F. La Follette 
Princeton* (G — ecccccessodecesesse = 2e — 
Remington (Jasper)...... ........-..- . Yeoman 
Rensselaer* (Jasper) ............-.------ M. F. Chilcote 
Richmond* (Wayne) ............-. Roscoe E. Kirkman 
Rockport* ( Paccccouccccngeases Elbert M. Swan 
Rockville* ( DD ncccccccdecns occacaghed Elwood Hunt 
Shelbyville” (Shelby) ................ Love 
Soath Bend* (St. Joseph) .... ...... ....- A. 0. HARRIS 
law and collections. 

Depositions taken. Refers to Citizens’ Nat’! Bank. 
Sullivan" (Sullivan)............ ees v0. LEACH 

Commercial law especially. 
Teegarden (Marshall)..........--.....-. Bee ‘Plymouth 
Terre Haute” (Vigo).......... ..-..- Frank A. Kelley 
Valparaiso* (Porter).........-...----.-- . W. E. Pinney 
Versailles* (Ripley)..... enews sense Adam Soknes 
Vincennes* (Knox).............-.--... Jonathan 

to First National Bank of Vincennes. 

Wabash* (Wabash)......................Ohiver Bogue 





Yorkville* Rendall) .......cceee-e--e00+-d- 


Walnut y= amneapane seams Sy 
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INDIAN TERRITORY. 
ete ED carne on=-ane 5. FC Cc. 


ON Taf te Bank. of Sino, ilinco Ind. Ter., and 


mercantile collections. Cor- 


and 


remittances made 
. Refer to First National Bank, Vinita. 


Cedar Falls a 
OoaaILBERT T. COO T. COOPER, Security Savings Bank 
Refers to a National ra 


Bank and 
Security Savings 

— & oe - I~ Cedar Rapids Savings 
to Cedar a 

Bank Beourity | Savings Bank 
JOHN N. HUGHES. Commercial and corporation 
law. Prompt attention to collections and de- 
tions. Practice inal] courts. N Pub 
Refers to Cedar Rapids National k, 
American Trust & Savings Bank, L. Wallace 
& . and Central Newspaper Union of Cedar 


Onaris City ey pinihialininnaenamntinpihes P. W. Burr 
tizens’ National oak 
Charter Oak a picbnieeecmnnem ---L. E. Goodwin 


Cherokee* (Cherokee! M. WAKEFIELD 
Refers to First National Bank. A general law 
Collections and real estate P Titigation, 
specialties. Notary public. 
Clarion* (Wright) 
on 55 (Clinton) 
F. L. Holleraa. Refers to Citizens’ National Bank 
or any bank in city 
W.J. McCoy. Refers to People s Trust &Sav.B’k. 
_ to Jefferson 
D. H. Meyerhoft 
cCABE 
and 


Nagle & Nagle 


Merriam Block. Refer to First Natio: 
Council Bluffs Savings Bank. 
Cresco* (Howard) 


-1RA R. TABOR 
Commercial law “and collections. Refers to First 
National, Citizens’ National and Davenport Na- 
tional Banks. 
Dayton (Webster) ...............+---- J. H. Lindburg 
Decorah* (Winneshiek) H. F. Barthel 
Refers to the First National Bank. 
Denison* (Crawford)................«-++-- J. P. Conner 
Des Moines* (Polk) 
CUMMINS, HEWITT & WRIGHT, Youngerman Block. 
Refer to lowa National and Valley Nat’) Banks. 
DUDLEY & COFFIN. Refer to the Iowa Loan & 
Trust Co.and Marquardt Savings Bank. Gen- 
eral law practice. Thoroughly equipped col- 
lection department. 
McHENRY & HATCH, Rooms 311, 312, 313 Iowa Loan 
& — send Commercial law and collections. 


Da 
mye & UY & CYON ‘Cor. 5th & Main sts. Refer to First 
National Bank, Duboque ; American. Adams 
and U. 8. Express Co. sand an eB. Clan Co, 
ufacturer or wholesaler; The H. B —— 
New York: Carson, Perre, _—; & Co., Chi 





Ito) D. B. 
Palo Alto County Bank and Farmers’ 
Bank of Emmeteburg. 





y 
* 


ite 
alte 


it 


Manning (C ) 
Maquoketa:  yomane ning nanedgeaitaga’ D. T. Bauman 
hinhibd napecctencansainnid J.T. Beew 


& Lawrence 


Mount Pleasant* (Henry) BABB & BABB 
Attorneys for National State and First Nat'l Banks 
uscatine* (Muscatine) Th 


y 
Oelwein (Fayette).. 
Onawa* (Monona).... 
Orange City* (Sioux) . - Orr, Hobson & Tepaske 
Cage ene. durin ooeseccetvanedh G. F. Humbert 
‘ers to the Mitchell County Bank. 
Osceola* (Clarke) 
Oskaioosa* (Mahaska) 
Ossian (Winneshiek)............ 
Ottesen (Humboldt) .. 
Ottamwa* ( Wapello) 
Packwood (Jefferson)... . 
Paton (Greene) 
Pleasant Plain (Jefferson) . 
Postville (Allamakee) 
Preston (Jackson) Send 
Primghar* (O’Brien).............. O. H. Montzheimer 
Rippey (Greene) . Send to Jefferson 
Rock go (Lyon) 
Ww. 4 HOOPES. A gasetion practice in State and 
ederal courts. Col lections and real estate liti- 
alan specialties. No and sten pher in 
vffice. Kefers to Iowa Bank and Firat Nat’! B’k. 
Rock Valley (Sioux).............-...--- O. G. Reiniger 
Refers to the State Bank and Farmers’ es 
Rolfe (Pocahontas) ............ -C. C. Delle 
Rathven (Palo Altc) ~ Send to Emmetabarg 
Sac City* (Sac) : W. 4H. Hart 
Sanborn (O' Brien).................--..- J. A. Willcox 
Schaller (Sac) ° 


Page) 
Refers to Fint Nat'l and Shouandoen’ Natl Denis. 
Sibley* Cont iidbabedecsdéscecudesshind 0. J. Clark 
Sigourney* (Keokuk)...............--«. G. %: Woodin 


T'drown G Ci Libary Bldg. Refers to Secur- 

ity National Bank. “se 

LOHR, GARDINER & LOHR, Masonic Bidg. Colleo- 
tions and la 


tions, di w practice 
Refer to Merchants’ and ty Nat'l Banks. 





Sherman 
Refers to Goodland City Bank. 
Grsat Bend* (Barton) 

Giawatha* (Brown) 

H siton* (Jackson) 

Horton (Brown) 

Refer to First National Bank here or any 
bank in Brown County. Notary 2 oon. 
Hoxie’ (Sheridan) F. Schultheis 

Refers to Sheridan County Bank of Hoxie. 
it* (Allen E. A. Barber 
H. Whiteside 


Junction ry). rie 
Refers to First ational Bank. 


surron & € EARHART. Refer to Wyandotte State 
Bank and Merchants’ Bank of KansasCity, Kan. 


Oberlin* (Decatur) 
Refers to Oberlin National Bank. 
Olathe* (Johnson) 
Osborne* (Osborne) Israel Moore 
Refers to T. 9 Walker, president First Nat'l B'k. 
Cowsse 0 (Labette M. E. Willi 
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se Ma ag ap We Ross 
me‘SauUeL K. WOODWORTH. Refers to First Na- 


8. P. Nek Wold Re Refere to First National Bank. 


Smith Centre* (Smith).....................- E. 8. Rice 
Steckon” (ook). soupascunesiabanianeanee W. B. Ham 
Topeka’ (Shawnee 


GEORGE A. HURON. Prompt attention to mercan- 

tile collections. Refers to First National, 

Merchants’ National and Central Nat'] Banks 
Topeka. Practice in all courts. 


THORNTON § w. SARGENT, Rooms 400 & 402 
ig. Refers to Fourth National 
ww Wich 


Winfield* (Urowley).............. 
Yates Center* (Woodson) .. 


Hon. P. Wat. Hardin, Bx Attorney Ge General 5 
of Kentucky, E sage renege 
Clinton* (Hickman 
er ot (Kenton). 
Danville* ( Boyle)...... 


Falmouth* ae .. 





Lexington* (Fayette) C. 
Refers to Lexington City National Bank. 


UIS VILLE* (Jefferson) 
BARNETT & BARNETT, Cor. Fifth & Market ste. 





Attorneys for Louisville National Banking Co. 
and Bank. Practice and 
cemnaniies law, specialties. 
ion law, 
Mayfield* (Graves) ...........0000-.000s-- R. O. Heater 
Lo wl TS RS See Milton Johnson 
bore (Bell) sépbetconseessoseel Chas. A. Wood 
Mount Sterling (Montgomery) ees avahin R. A. Chiles 
—— SD -nenacocusianmmen des Beil & Davis 
te any bank or business house in county. 
Murray* aan  & 
N (Campbell) 


Owensboro* (Daviess 


Paducah* (McCracken 
Parie* (Bearbem)..........cccsccces 
Pikeville* (Pike. eppard, Harman & Goodykoontz 
Refer to Bank or keville. 
Prestons (Floyd) ........ e000. Archer & Friend 
Richmond ( Bexanccccsoetinsians J. Tevis Cobb 
Russell (Greenup) ................... Send to Greenup 
Rassellville* = wccconsegeeeinn 
jenny A oryy Jovcccodsnseqedagiie chy — 
Bicnn ess nenccoagenth Send organfi 
Taylerev ile ae Lew B. 
a to Bank Fak T 
Unienborn (Butler) ....0...0. cee. 


Vanceburg* (Lewis). .......... 
Versailles’ (Woodford) ..... 
West Liberty* (Morgan)... 


Winchester* (Clark). ..............+. 
LOUISIANA, 
Alexandria* (Rapides)................. Leven L. Hooe 
* (Morehouse) ...............-.- Bussey & Naft 
Baton *(E Baton Rouge)........Alvan E. Read 
Clinton* (East Feliciana)............... W. F. Kernan 


= hy egg SE and Bank 
of Clinton, La. 


Orleans 
— we ANSLEY, 220 Carondelet st. Refers 
to H A —— '& Co. (Ltd.), New Orleans. 
Other references ished if desired. 
JAMES T. Wik 127 Carondelet st. Practices in all 
courts. — attention given to collections. 
Refers to the Louisiana National Bank. 
Rayville* (Richland).................-. Wells & Wells 
Shreveport* (Caddo)...... .... LEONARD & RANDOLPH 
(A. H. Leonard. E. H. Kandolph.) Attorneys for 
Merchants & Farmers’ Bank o cutee Prac- 
tice in State and Federal courts 


MAINE, 


Ashland UApeestesh) .- Seth 8. a 


Auburn* (Androscoggin) .............. J.W 

Augusta* (Kennebec)..............- Bs 

ae” (Penobscot)............ HENRY L. MITCHELL 
otary Public). Refers to First National Bank 

and Kenduskeag National Bank. 
Biddeford? (Lock)... 2.....Genc i & Lacey Haley 
Rr 
Brunswick (Cumberland) ............--- 
ei (Peskingten) ponasases ddd Hanson & St. Clair 


Hee eee mew eeeneeee 











‘Aroostook J 
Lewiston S <y7t- idl comdddiobess Joha L. Reade 
Livermore Falls ( 


TOSCO, 
The Law Gemmertel & Collecting Agency. 
A. Gordon, Manager. Refer to Livermore 





Pails Trust & Banking Co. 
Oldtown (Penobscot)........ .......... Clarence Seott 
Refers to Eastern pooca & i Banking Co., Oldtown. 
Pittston (Kennebec) . . _. Send to Gardiner 
Portland* (Cumberland) . Tins cnkinelenethinn . FN 
Randolph (Kennebec) .... Send to G 
] LO ..O. B. & A. 8. Littlefield 
Saco* (DT a | 
—— (York).. red J. Allen 
ttorney for Sanford "National Bank. 
Skowhegan’ Somerset)............ at e W. Gower 
“ae . i. H. Hewitt 
Wain | seman’ ail Eaton 
West Geaien een ees. bhacnniows Send to Gardiner 
MARYLAND. 
Annapolis* (Anne a Sieeie James R. Brashears 


BALTIMORE (Bal 
WILLIAM F *BEISWANGER, 5 East Lexington st. 
Commercial, patie ‘lew and adjustment 
ae jalty. Adept in attachments, insolvency 
and replevin. References on application. 


HODSON & HODSON, 6 Lexingston st., East. Com 
mercial law a specialty. Collection depart 
ment fully equipped. Refer to any wholesale 
house in the city. 

CHARLES MORRIS HOWARD, 700 and 0! Equitable 

Bldg. Refers to Real Estate Trust Co., Na- 
tional Mechanics’ Bank and N ational Exchange 
Bank of Baltimore. 


MUSGRAVE, BOWLING & HALL, Fidelity Building. 
Commercial and banking law Ne tary in office. 
Members Attorneys’ National Clearing House. 
References: Fide ity & Deposit Co. and Na- 
tional Exchange Bank. 


W. H. H. RALEIGH, 10 Hopkins Place, Monegee 
Merchants’ Protective it & Collection 
reau. —— = and ya ~ or of Deeds in 
office. 2 senee. Robert W. 
Mobray. yy to People’s Bank, 
Merchants National Bank, National Exchange 
Bank and Commercial & Farmers’ Bank. 


Bel Air* (Harford) ................ Gilbert S. Hawkins 
Refers to *econd National Bank of Bel Air. 
Cambridge* (Dorchester) ............Wm. O. Mitchell 
Chestertown* ( Mitlitt ins gaideniascaneed John D. Urie 
Cc el erset) ...... Send to Princess Anne. Ma. 
Cumberland* (Allegany)............... vid A. Rebb 
*( J Russum & Lewis 
Baston* (Talbot) .... J er 
"ae L. Marshall Haines 
Frederick* (Frederick) ................Baker Johnson 
af Sy men ny heousd an Armstrong & Scott 
Mibdeedddedoscane Gordon Tull 
wings Bank of Semerset County and 
. ae & Bell 
Sesumais P. Barnes 
~“Gkeskes E. Fink 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Saas eenee...------ TOE 
Amesbury (Essex) .. édee -Jacob T. Choate 
Amherst ( shire). Labpnacacedhades .. Send to oke 
Ashburnham (Worcester) .. . Send to Fiteh 
Athol (Worcester)......  ............ R. Harlow 
Refers to Miller's River National Bank, Athol. 
Attleboro (Bristol) ............. Philip KE. ae 
Barnstable* (Barnstable).......... ..Hiram P. 


BOSTON* (Suffolk) 
tery & CONANT, Sears Bidg. Collections 
. Reference:—Freeman’s National 
Bank and National Hamilton Bank. Standard 
Oil Company. Boston Belting Co., Chandler & 
Fa: quhar and Williams & Everett, Boston. 
hae MERCANTILE LAW COMPANY 
ees rated under the laws of Massachusetts) 
ford street, Bosten 
LAW AND COLLECTIONS. 
Beverly K. Moore, Pres't. D. L. Bowers, Treas. 
Kendall, Moore & Burbank, General Counsel. 
MOULTON, LORING & LORING, 31 State st. Refer 
to Old Colony Trust Co. and the Globe Ne 
tional Bank. 


—— H. READ, Attorney at Law, 20 Devon- 

Law, ‘collections and depostions. 

ft of Deeds and Notary Public. 

Counsel for READ’S AGENCY. Refer to 

Oliver Ditson Co., Jordan, Marsh & Co. and 
Boston Daily Globe. 


Brockton (Plymvath)................Herbert H. Chase 
Refers to Brockton National a 


Brookfield (Worcester) ......... 

Cambridge* (Middlesex)........ Gitgeat ry Pr “PEVET 
Refers to First N: Bank. 

Clinton (Worcester)..... ..Edmond A. Evans 


Refers to First National Bank 





dams (Berkshire) 
orpeen & DOWLIN. Ciemnostet lan pm and collections. 
Refer to Adams National Ban 


CLARENCE P » ae Refers “4 Berkshire Na- 
tional 


and Hoosac Savings Ban 


seen eee mewewnee 


WALLACE M. M. auaT, = Main st. Collections 
promptly 
= KILROY, 475 Main st. Refers to 
Bank and Besse, Carpenter & Co. 
D. . py 431 Main st. Refers to First Na- 
tional Bank. 


Taunton* oa Fata eae daphne Gg. ~~ ame 


Watertown (Middlesex) ..............- John E. Ab 

Westfield (Ham tT BEEBE SS M. hs 
estminster (W orcester)........... Send to 

Winchester ( os eaempapmnaete eo. 8. Litdetell 
orcester* 


Wi (Worcester) 
RICE, KING & — General practice. Collection 
department and depositions taken. References: 
Any Worcester bank or manufacturing firm. 
were & WOOD, State Mutual Bldg. All branches 
of legal work. Collections. itions. Re- 
fer to any National bank in Worcester. 


MICHIGAN. 


Ci 
mn George fie Dickerson. Refers to Old Second Na- 
Bank, Bay City. 
T.F.S ’ Beteyte Beg ey Week , Bay City, 
and Lumberman’s State West Bay City. 


nae Se id nas samndhnntceses Fred A. Pang 
Refers to Brown. City Bank and Exchange Bank 
of D. Windsor. 

(Sanilac) .................... Wilford Maclem 


DETROIT* ( bere 
WILLIAM M ar. 12 Telegraph Block. Mem- 
ber Commercial Law League of America. Re~ 
fers to Gen. R. A. Alger. 
SAYLES, WOOD & HAMMOND, 10 Butler Building. 
Commercial. corporation and real estate law. 


I oaccaccccacevessces J. M, 
Flint" (Gasees), cibaekale Edward 8. Lee 
i ciaguadtshecseatonted R. Chandler 
Fremont (New EES HSE A. F. Tibbite 
Grand ( esata agtiedanee Alexander 
Gladwin* ( PeRiitine<éccpeee cconmii J.T. Campbell 


Gre OLTWOOD & BOLTWOOD, Rooms 601-607 Michi- 
Trust Co. Bidg. 


fw ia. ‘National 
and collections. to ‘ola National 
Bank of Grand Rapids. 


TAGGART : —— & DENISON, 1011-1015 = 
— law and I praction. Refer 


G Rapids National 
Hancock (Houghton)........... Dunstan & Hanchette 
Hart* DC bias shin che sénd cote Winfield S. Hanson 
Hartford (Van Buren)................... A. H. Tuttle 


5 Refers t “Hfoughton)-r-nee------ Albers Ie Gray 
iton™ ( Dasasesadqncesdéis 
Hodson (Lena eet sonse oe tne tne iB Metkibben 
to Boles e Savings Bank Thompsen 
fevingy Bank. 





Tamfa* (Temlad.......2...c0.ceecess.ose0 eo 
Refers to Webber Bros. Bia ienie Ce Sav’s 




































~y Pee apnentons wna collec- 
Was “ 

it. Refers to Seon National 

Bank and Savings Bank of inaw. 

Sand Beach (Huron)............. itadbeccsss Cc. L. Hall 

CS Mate pore eae A. Cad 

Refers to the First al Bank of place. 

Sturgis (St. Joseph) ............... aero A. Sturges 


‘Traverse City* (Grand Traverse)...Patchin & Croteer 
Refer te First National Bank and 






Traverse City 
be Bay Bay City (Bay Bay) .... City 
Yosllana cw. (Ww. mom 


* (Crow Wing)...............- A. Fleming 
Canby (Yellow M Misneadsmded Geo. Fitzsimmons 
DULUTH?’ (St. Louis) 


PEALER & FESLER, Palladio Bldg. Mercantile 
aud mortgaze collections. Attorney for the 
Merchants’ Bank. 

RICHARDS & CRANDALL, 514 Chamber or Com- 
merce Bldg. Collections and commercial busi- 
ness. Highest grade references furnished on 
request. 

wag od 4 ont. am my and mortgage 

ey Refer to any ban 

Duluth, an ann St Paul National Bank, St. Paal. 








Lindbergh, Blanchard & Lindbergh. 


Long Prairie* (Todd).................. J.D. Van Dyke 
Mankato* (Blue Earth)............ -$. 8. WILSON 
Commercial law and collections pi m ptly attended 


to. Refers Ad inane National Bank and National 


Citizens’ 

ES ET Seward & Burchard 
Refer to oes County National Bank and First 
National Kank of Marshall. 


A. r ANDER SOR, 5 500 Temple Court. General 


ger for United Claim Agencies (incor- 
porated). Attends to all kinds of legal busi- 
mess in all courts. Able lawyers, active 
collectors and reliable reporters and appraisers 
~~ . mesaly all towns. Collections made, com- 
ercial reports and appraisals of values of 
property meluding bonds and mortgages, 
rnished. Depos:tions taken. Special refer- 
ences on application. 

FIFIELD, FLETCHER & FIFIELD, 920-930 Lumber 
Exchange. Commercial, corporation and real 
estate law, specialties. Refer to Flour City 
National Bank or any bank or jobbing house 


in Minneapolis. 
Montevideo" —— apsnecebsene Lynder A. Smith 
Moorhead” (Cla ébenees ph ay M. Witherow 


Semel a4 practice and collections. Refers to 
Moarhead National Bank and sradst:eets. 
PE Ce os cccenesccendicdces 5. G. L. Roberts 
Refers to Bank of Ruxh City, Minn., and First 
State Bank of Pine City, Minn. 
Redwing” poe iihpinsgseniiamiendl Boynton & Stevens 
(0 d) 
Callaghan & Granger. 





Refer to First National and 
Rochester National Banks. 


Kip 


F. 





Saint Cloud* (Stearns)............. Reynolds & Roeser 
Saint James” (Watonwan)......-..... W.S. Hammond 





ania 
Kefer to Hanover 
Memphis National Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 
Scranton” votem. Sencunewtess oahey San 


Alton* (OTOZOR) ...... -ceeneecncneccecens 
Birch Tree (Shannon) 
svonville* De coscovestenssecé .W. G. Pendieton 


Clinton* (Henry 


Columbia* (Boone) NT. Gentry 
Refers to Exchange National Bank of Columbia. 
Eminence'(Shannon) ................. Send to Winona 
* (T D  stghdddsdeseoues William H. Johnsos 
Gainesville* (Ozark) .............+-.--- m3 
Attorney for Bank of Gainesville 
Grant City* (Worth).................-.- W. 8. Gibson 
SO ee + a 
Refers to First Nat'l and German-American Banke 
Harrisonville* (Cass) ......... SSE & GWINN 
Kefer to Allen Banking C 
Huntsville (Rantetgh) ay eR John N. Hamilton 
Boine to Lhe Hammett Banking Co. of 
unteville. 


KANSAS cITy* (Jackson). ... 
ton* (Caldwell) ...............-0+- Ww 


Kirksville* (Adair) 


Marshfield* (Webster)...... - odtninaneean ) an 
Harry Fy: 


Snesee cevense |.Robt. A. Hewitt, Jr 

Memphis* (Scotland) ......... Smoot, Mudd & ‘¢ — 
Mexico* (Andrain).......-....+++++--+- k ease 
Moberly* se cceccccccccesess Forrest G. Ferri 
Neosho* (Newton)..........------++++--+ bber 
Nevada’ (Vernon) ..........-...-+++-- Chas. E. Gilbert 
Norwood (Wright). .........-...-----+«-s«- H. 0 

Refers to A. L. ~~ & Co. 
Osceola* (St. Clair). . . H, Danie) 
Platte City* (Plaite) . . Anderson 
Poplar Biuff* (Butler)............-.. J. Perry Johnson 

Refers te Butler County Bank. 
Princeton* (Mercer) ..........---+++++-+++- J.B. Evars 
Rich Hill (Bates)............-..- -.- Geo. P. Huckeby 


St.Joseph* (Buchanan) .STAUBER, CRANDALL & STROP 
German-American Bank Building. 
ST. LOUIS. 


Savannah* (Andrew)...... 


Sedalia* (Pettis)........... .-..Sangree & Lamm 
Glater* (Balimed ...o. sccccccesececccccesesece 8. B. Burks 
Springfield* (Greene). .........-.-+-.- Love & Johnson 
Stewarteville (De Kalb) ...........-.------ B. F. ‘ 
Stockton* (Cedar).............--..-- ...-Ira E. Barber 
Sturgeon (Boone) .........00+secees-- scenes T. 8. Carte 
ZHaser (TOME weak 0000 00000006e+ penned S. M. Meeks 
All legal business promptly attended = 
Trenton* (Grundy)..........--seceess«-ee+ W.E. Clerk 
Unionville” (Putnam)........ - Beverly H. Benfoey 
Versailles* (Morgan)............ “Henry M. Washburn 













eee ew eweneee 


D coseee- COCHRAN & BOZEMAN 
wacky mg Mutual Lumber Co. 


saan .CHARLES SCOTT & E. H. WOODS 
National Bank, New York, and 


Refers 
Webb Citv a ~ ge RENEE 


— Breet canons es-ES Toe 
Bossman! (Gallet (Galati Saeed qnoowadees sbecees 


‘But COOMBE. Refers to First National Bank. 
eucjenen @uaere Eote @ Ss A. Clark & 
bankers ; J. 


Refers to the Western Montana National 
White Sulphur Springs* (Meagher) 


Aimsworth* (Brown)............-- A.W. 
jee. 4 (Nemaha).............- John Monee Blots 


mre HEITH, Rofers to First National Bank and 
State Bank. A Colleo- 


Wehnaen).-..------.-----6. 3. CAUDLE 
any bank in W' 









MONTANA. 


"T. Staate 


Brother, Connell Mercantile 
Co. Ser anne \nachvuns Oe. of Buen. 









5 ORRIN. 2%: AL 











Bank. 
esscebeben P. Black 





NEBRASKA. 
















ee eee 


Ae eee eee ewer eeeees seeeee 






Pratt, Dana & Black 


m. McAfee 
fers to Kingston Savings Bank. 








H. SULLIVAN, 52% Security Bidg. Will practice 
in State and United States Courts. inclading 
causes in bankruptcy. 
National Bank. 


Relers to Continental 


-Hine, Rea & Tilson 





* (Lancaster) 
BROADY & PETTIS. 


Linwood (Butler) 
Madison* (M 


five ~ 4. 


o oe oe 
é V. Golden. Refers to First Nat’) Bank, O'Neill. 





SURI 0c} scnsnncqncnnsnsatisie Mnon & Hall 
Osceola (Polk) .....--..-.. ceeenseeeees M. Marquis 
OxSerd, (Parnas) ........cccccccccesess J.H. 

Pawnee (Pawnee) ...........+-..- H. C. Lindsay 
Pender* ( piss cacdiedcecesdiedaes R. G. 
























































Commercial law and collec- 
tions. Refers to Columbia national Bank. 


F. H. WOODS & j E. WINSLOW. Mercantile and 
real la 


Depeoittone carefully taken 
Refer Pa oy ‘First, Amer.can Exchange and 
Columbia National Banks 





ice in the courts of N 


Rererences both banks of Nelson 
Nerfolk* (Madison)...................Geo. A. Latimer 
North Platte* (Lincoln)................ J. 8. d 
Oakdale* ( Antelope) ..............-...---- J. uA d 
pear ona peiitihouves$eassonsd Send to Schuyler 


IOHN W W. BATT ATTIN, 412 New York Life Ly Refers 
Omaha and 


to Mebraska National Bank of 
Omaba Gas Company. 


A. S. CHURCHILL, (ex-Attorney General of Ne 


braska) Suite 516 N. Y. Life: Bldg. Refers te 
in Omaha. 


any bank 


Dickson. 
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to 

Rising City (Butiler)............. ---»-Elwood 8. Jones 
-y SBS posddavbacedeent pag 
Schuyler (Col Jovecsesnsneenns es ees~ SO to Satton 
e ¥ scoduescsecesséacdein i bothers 
Goeth Onaahas (Dreagina)........-.elee' n Ven Deoee 
St. OO EEE ...J. E. Wirson 

8t. Paul* ( Pibusos chicane anne ..-B. D. Ha 
Stanton* (Starton).............. eceeee----k. N. Vining 
pore (Folk) wbasecesseoenteseuned E. E. Stanton 
ene ( _—— shithavicdodue endinatile< . Sweet 
RMON CONE YG 


to First rat National and Buiton N 





NEVADA, 
Austin* (Lander)................ WALTER C. GAYHART 
Collections general 


City* (Story). ......ccecce.seee- 
to Bank 3 California a6 Wizginis city. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


‘ 










Andover (Merrimack)........ «eeneeeee-- Goo. W. Stone 

Bristel (Grafton) ..............- sees. Dearborn & 

oe oo ag cows aoten sain T By 
" (Merrimack)............ eeccce . 

Dover™ ( DL noshibudienceen Phebe 

Franklin (Me:  ORPONSRES w.. ames E. Barnard 

bm gh — (Merrimack).......... Send to Franklin 

web eecccecccces- A. S. Twitohell 

Great F alle (3 (Seraiford). scnvniibdaian Send to Somersw: 

Keene* (Cheshire) & 

Laconia* (Belknap) 4 

Manchester* (Fillsboro)..Burnham, Brown & Warren 





Portamouth (Rocking' 
Rochester ( ) 
(Strafford) 
Whitefield (Coos)....... 
alfbore «Carroll). 
Woodsville (Grafton) ................ Samuel B. Page 
Attorney for the Woodsville National Bank 
NEW JERSEY. 
Arlington Giatom) bebacccosbansina Send to Jersey Ci 
oa & (Monmonth)........... Send to Preshold 
Atlantic City* —— b weceengecbane Chas. A. Baake 
Bayonne (Hudson)...... ...... Van Buskirk & Parker 
videre* Warrea wesecs cesbesen .--- John H. Daulke 
Bordentown —<7 sccecvenctaaall Isaac E. Antrim 
Bound ik (Somerset). .... «----Robert R. La Monte 
Camden* (Camden)............ CHAS. L. R. CAMPBELL 
317 Market = Refers to mee Trust & Safe 


it Co. 





Jersey City* (Hudson) 
Frank P. McDermott, 259 bf oat Refers 
toN J. Title Guaranty & Trus JerseyCity. 
Lambertville (Hunterdon) ..... Walter F. Hayhurst 
Refers to the Lambertville National Bank. 
Branch (Monmonth) 
homas P. Fay. Collections promptly attended to. 
FREDERICK PARKER, Counselor at Law, 12 West 
Main st., Freehold, N. J. ; 215 Broadway, Long 
Branch, N.J. Supreme ‘Court Commissioner 
and Special Master in Chancery. 
Manasquan (Monmouth)............. Parker & Pearce 
Matawan (Monmouth) Send to Freehold 
Morristown* (Morris) 
Guy Minten. Refers to First National Bank. 
Charles A. Rathbun. Refers to Morristown Trust 
Co. and Morris County Savings Bank. 


Mount Holly (Burlington)........ Walter A. Barrows 
“DANIEL FB 

DANIEL F — 22 Clinton street. Collections 
New Brenseriek* Middlesex) senate Warren R. Schenck 


Refers to National Bank of New Jersey and Peo 
ple's National Bank. 


Ocean City (Cape May)............. Albert A. Howell 
Refers to Central Trust Co. 
(Beeex)...........- «oee++-+--David R. Snover 
(Pameie) coccceccsoouncncesos Wiis. Ws OEeED 
Paterson* (Passaic)..........---. --.James G. Blauvelt 


Plainfield (Union) 
W. VY. Moy. 5 1 plage te mth 
ry ae McKesson & Robbins, New 

ty 
Pope & Runyon. Refers to City National Bank, -| 
Rushmore & Co. and Smalley Bram, butchers. 





Givem... pitbnneeiccanadentl F. A. Dennis 
Rahway (Union) ....... oti 

Red Bank (Monmouth). & 
Ratherford (Bergen)............ .... ames W. Miller 


es 
Refers to Chas. Burrows, cashier People’s Bank & 
Trust Co. and Cook Conkling of Rutherford. . 
Somerville* (Somerset) . . James L. Griggs 
Refers to — National Bank of Somerville. 

Trenton* (Mercer 
we Samuel Walker, Jr., 105 E. State ~ 

oodbridge Middlesex) er Send to New eo 
Woodbury* (Gloucester) beacceccancss David O. Watkins 


East Las Vegas (San Miguel) ............ ioe 
folsom (  ~S - 


Silver City* (Grant)........... RichMOND P P. BARNES 
Refers to Silver City National Bank. 
Socorro” (Socorro)............... «s+... J.D. Brooks 


NEW YORK. 
Adams (Jeftarson)............ -Fred. B 
Albany’ (Albany) ............. BUCHANAN & LAWYER 
(Charles J. wehapan, George Lawyer), 79 Chapel 
st. References: First National Hank, National 
Exchange B k and a Sav'gs B'k of Albany. 


Amsterdam (Montgomery). . .. Sullivan & Barke 
Auburn* (Cayuga)...... .. Louis K.R. Laird 
Refers to WNational "Bank ‘of Auburn. 

Batavia~ (Genosee) ................... Arthur E. Clark 
ere C.F. Ki 
Belmont* (Allegany) ................... Vv. A. Wi 
Binghamton" (roome)..... . Carver, Deyo & Jenkias 
Broo Ee Send to Rochester 


seme — See New York City. 


CWARLES 8 +. CLARENCE U. CARRUTH, 53 & 5a 
also 309 Broadway, New York on 
conscientious a.tentien given 
all kinds of legal business, including co 
and depositions. Refer to Vity National Bank 
and German Bank. 
cuseren & CLARK, 1012 Guaranty Bldg. Refer to 
arine Bank of Buffalo. 


puanan. DAVIDSON & REDFIELD, Prudential Bldg. 
Refer to Fidelity Trust «  eume.: Co. and 
The Columbia National Bank 


Cambridge (Washington)............. £liot B. Norton 
Refers to Jerome B. Rice & Co., Seedsmen. 

Canajuharie (Montgomery)....C. W. & J. C. "WHEELER 

A a law practice. Refer to National Spraker 
Bank and Canajoharie National —. 

2 ea Henry M. Field 

Refers to MeKechnie & Co., bankers 

efferson) . 


pete (J --Frank T. Evans 
= ¢ 


a James B. Olney 
Refers to Catskill Nat'l and Tanners’ Nat'l Banks. 
Piids 60ncctaccesens Send to Rochester 


Chatham (Columbia) 
C. E. Barrett. Refers to State B’k, Chatham,N.Y. 
McClellan & Dardess. Refer to State Bank, ‘Chat- 


- --- Send to Canajoharie 
. ee a= 
A. RB. ckoff 


ville (Steuben)..............C 
Hudson* (Columbia) ..................- 
{thaca* (Tompkins) ................... 
Jamestown (Chautauqua)...... .. Fowler & Weeke 
Refer to Jamestown National Bank. 
Johnstow u* (Fulton)............. FAYETTE E. MOYER 
Refers to Bradstreet’s and the Johnstown Bank. 
Keeseville pores >) Seeds. N. T. Hewitt 
Kingston* (Ulster 
NEWCOMB & METZGER. \ general law practice 
in State and Federal courts. Corporation, in- 
surance and commercial law, specialties. Col- 
lections promptly made 
Lockport* (Niagara)..................-. ua Gaskil 
Malone* (Frankiin)......... FREDERICK G. PADDOCK 
References: People’s Nat’! & Farmers’ Nat'lBanks. 
Marathon (Cortland)................ = to Cortland 
Massena (St. Lawrence) ............ Berry & Crapeser 
Refer to the Massena Banking Co. 
Middletown (Urange) ...............John C. R. Tayler 
Mount a (Westchester) . -Ostrander & Cra’ 





NEW YORK* (New York) 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 


JAMES 6. SPENCER, Gene Ba macaieap. 

a General la w practice and cor oy derma 

8. THOMAS, 243 Broad General law practice. 
u Collection department” Crasulting csunael. 


BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
POWELL & CADY, 113 Montague st. 


Optonabarg (st. Lawrence wee - a Goldotune 


: 


(Dutohess) .......-. 


= . page| 524-526 Powers Bldg. Practice 
~. and Federal courts. 


Trades’ Bank and Union Trust Co. 
Special steeation to commercial business. 

EDWARD F. WELLINGTON, 20 Exchange st. Refers 
to Traders’ National Bank. 


Rome Electric Works and Rome Send Sostinel” 
Rondout (Ulster) pctendincmiouwes ...-Send to 
Salamanaca 





) 
Warrensbuargh (Warren)................ L. C. Aldrich 
Watertown" (J: Bncccss ..... A. H. Sawyer 
Pe caceccoes 
Refers to the Old National Bank of Whitehall. 

White Plains" (W Dicnonas Brown, Jr. 

(Queens) ......-....---- Jno. R. Townsend 
Yonkers (Weatchester)................ m. 


Asheville* be) 
ae & 294 (G. A. Shuford and W. E. 
G. . Shuford —— of the 
Stans Court. "Refer to Batte ark Bank 
lw phe, National Ban PA sheville 
k ot Virginia, Richm« 
Var “Corporation law and the collection 
claims specialties 


ee wo pe ER .JNO. W. HINSDALE. Collections. 
, Mecklenburg). .........-. Clarkson & Duls 
GIS Sa. ceceses cece 
Elisabeth City* (P: Dicuscscesdens 
(Cu nberiand) aocseeds —S Ww. WNSDALE 
Gastonia (Gaston) ................-- 


Greensboro* ame ee mM. seme 
Successor to Shaw & Scales. Attorney for City 
National Bank, Southern stock lus Co., Under- 
writers Ins. Co. and refers to any bank or business 
man in Greensboro. 

Greenville* (Pitt)..................-.---Small & Long 

High Point (Guilford)...... ...... Stedman & Ragan 
Refer to National Bank of H h Point, the Bank 
of Guilford, Greensboro, N. (., or any business 





man in High Point. 
Springs (Madison)..................+.. I. N. Ebbe 
“Cash ii sence lecsccossnet w. t Levili 
evens Waleet ‘enn. 
ee “(Da ledweccccccescs & Walser 
i ehaigdipnenciveadnatedl c 

pefue t tank of Lamberton, N. e or oy 
Monroe* (Union).... ..........- Covi & Redwine 
Mt Airy (Surry) .................---- w. 
New FPO. 00s cccces conccesese RB 
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CINCINNATI* (Hemuiten) 


. Refers to mere oo Suenhis Sank, As 
counsel for ome Pacing Ge. and any - 
neos house or commercial agency 

of 





W. J. DAVIDSON, St. Paul 
General la’ Practice 


Ww and 

Refers to Equitable Nat'l Bank. 
oe rs LEVY, Chamber of Commerce Building. 
— Bank, Members of 

OTTO Pareles 483 Johnston i Bldg. 
Claims pony insolven’ Sloe and at- 
— specially attended to. Commercial 
— F. WILLIAMS, Masonic ie Zeneeis, Probate 

and general owmercial la can wal 





senovedse -++en++----Be0 Elyria 


= zens’ 
t. De} tions. Corten-on te ony. 
Pome Fs harge. Heferences: oar ba Marietta* Cras i sensed UNDERWOOD & LUDEY 
Long Distance 'Phone 1749. and Marietta Attorneys for R. G. Dun 
Circleville* (Pickaway).............--.- H, A. Weldon & Co. and Snow paren Oe General law practice, 
CLEVELAND' (Cayshogs) Notary and stenographer in office. 
( Refer to and represent: The Songs, PNET J. F. McNeal & Sons 
Devil's Lake* (Ramsey).............- E. A. MAGLONE American Association, New York; | Martinsville (Clinton) ......-.......---«+-«- A. Harrie 
Refers to Hist Be Netlonal Bank of Devil's Lake. fon am “7 et 4. — er (Union) aidaesccccteumeuln J en 
Dickinson™ (Stark)................ ames Campbell. ssociation, e Furniture Massillon* (Stark) ................ Orlando C. mor 
Refers to Find National Bak” Comeeeeiel Agency, Cincinast econ (ancock Oneal ovenssensns W.E Brickman 
Eillendale* (Dickey}.................A. D. Flemington P, ial and corporation law, ‘edina* Cit saben Bs os. Andrew 
ny cx » JNO. W. ARNOLD, | and general court practice. Speci Miamisburg (Montgomery) .........----- W.A. Reiter 
a alee pains hee ae Suite 736 Bile collections aud the business | Middletown (Butler)...-......... & Sheeeane 
ce. ers ver te 736, cantile collections and the business . : 
fe Sel ee oa (ieee astaaes| | eee a i Re 
k, . an on. as. A. Pu Society for ste y taken re - . 
Judge District Court. . prom i; mode. or Minster (Auglaize) ..............-. Send oe Bers 
S. G. Roberts. Refers to Red River Valley Nat’) | Savings Building.| Additional references: The Drake | Mount x ( ) tchell Ay =aal 
Bank and First Natienal Bank. Coal Co.; Billings, Taylor & Co.; Mount Vernon CREE). ......-=-++-- ae ie 
Cozzens Lard Oil Co.; Chas. Froelk | Newark* (Licking) ............-.---. 
Grafton* (Walsh)...................- Phelps & Phelps Furniture Co. ; ; AmericanExchange ow (Tuscara’ Bee cnonnes E. E. Lindsay 
Refer to Grafton National Bank. Nat'lBank; TheClevelandTrustCo.; | New phia* (Tuscarawas)......... J. F. Kubns 
3 North Baltimore (Wood) ............. W. H. M 
Grand Forks rani Forks) Hon. Floyd R. Mechem, (Author r 
BANGS & GUTHRIE. Refer to Wardner, Bushnell, “‘Mechem on A gency’),Ann Arbor. | Norwalk* (Huron).....-.-..-2----- Bentley 4 
Glesner Co. of Chicago. | (See card on front cover.) owe a ny oboe saupooceesecnn Chases ¢ an -~ 
Harvey (Wells)................00---+. Send to Towner || HART, CANFIELD & CALLAGHAN, 206-200 Beck man wiee™ thesia 3" +0 ote Tattle 
Hiulsboro* (Traill)....-.- 2.22.2... eeteee . F. Selby Bldg. | Ref Central National Bank, Dime | Bious (Miam)).. sv. C. B. Jamison 
La Moure* (Lamonre)............. R. W.5 Blackwell = gs & rigs & Banking Co, § , Singer Dorsett Eoovlog W-J-| Port Clinton* (Ottawa)................ A. True 
Refers to State cm ey, N. D.; First wing Co. 





prac Cellections and commer: 
litigation as Ity. Telegraphic advices re- 
ceive prompt attention in Cuyahoga County. 
septa eae peatitcesa, tae 
ences : me ngs eve io; 
Baa ow pm A eee EO Ne ba = ‘ay atten el The Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
to in Williams, Ward. icin promi c and others. 
Henry Counties. ty Merchants’ Be. JOHN 0. WINSHIP, Blackstone Block. Refers to 
Valley City* (Barnes)............ MARTIN E. REMMEN Cleveland National Bank. 
Refers to First National Bank and any business | Clyde (Sandusky)............ HUNT 
house in Valley City. Refers to People’ 8 Banking Co. and iret Nat’ 1B k. 
Wi * (Richland) ...............--- W. E. Purcell | COLUMBUS* (Franklin) 
port* (Emmons)........... H. A. Armstrong F. F. D. ALBERY, Room 40, Board of Trade. At 
Williston (Williams) ................. Send to Towner pe me for or Commercial National Bank and Ses- 
Willow City (Bottinean).............. Send to Towner , Investment Bankers. 





Columbus Grove (Putnam)................. S. Sanders 
CRN SD cndcnacaccce +5. cuccnseasd T. M. Potter 
Crees OS Otani) 
(Ashtabula) G. Willard ‘ap J. Guy 0 Donnell. 
Refers to Ashtabula Bank Co. & Farmers’ Nat. B’k. | Cuyahoga Falls (Summit).......... Chas. H. Howland 
Ashville (Pickaway).................. G. W. Morrison | Dayton” nid Hae Ge J. E. CARSON 
Athens (Athens)......................... L. A. KOONS. * Reibold Commercial, ‘corporation, real es- 


Refers to Bank of Athens. General law and collec- 





ames River National A. pp Jr. 432 Society for Savings. 

Collections. corporation and ce mat- 
ters a specialty. 

MAX J. PFISTER, 501 American Trust Building. 
General . 


ALBERY. a bition, 11944 South High st. Steno 
her and on4 for depositions. Refers to 

ihio National Bank, Commercial Nat'l tak 
any Judge or wholesale house in Columbus. 


tate, probate, t insurance and banking laws a apec- 








Refer — 4 
will be furnished in all cities. ‘on application. 
Depositions taken in office. 
CHARLES +> CLAPP, Drummond Block. 
Practice in all courts. Commercial, corpora- 
tion, probate, pas comets, banking and insur- 
ee awa, a specialt efers to Merchants & 
Clerks’ Bank and Ohio Savings B’k & Trust Co. 


Toronto (Jefferson). ............----+.--++ 8. B. Taylor 
astchevate ¢ Send to Dennison 





tions. Notary public and stenographer. Business ialty. Refers to Winters National Bank. G. 
for non-residents given prompt attention. Datenes" (Defiance) pe — oh, mo Ort) ....-------+--.-.--t# Ls. Marble 
Barnesville (Belmont)...... ............ Petty & Crew D. E. DOZER. General law practice. Commercial | Vinton (Gallia)..............--..--. Send to G: me. 
Batavia* (Clermont) ........ Swing & McDonald collections receive special attention. Refers | Wapakoneta* Angiates) tetecenens Andersen # 
Kee to Merchants’ National Bank of Defiance and | Warren* (Trum gpocessesenceiitbn nam G. Baldwin 
way eof Bog = is's National iia C. Hover Smith, Moulton & Price,attorneys, Chicago, i. Ww. 
“ rate sae = Benj. B. Kingsbury. Refers to First and ‘Mere 
padiddaccwscceguasshencs ants’ National Banks. 
Bewling Green* (Wood) bas sahgudan Nearing r! Shatel Ng Sree Huston & Curl 
tr Se Send to St. M De)phos (Alion)........-.c0.--seeeee! Horace A. Reeve 
Bryan* (Williams) m (Tuscarawas) .........0c.00.-- 
2 ( ae Ofedinem).----; gee easeeh John W. P. Reid 
ers to en ing 
— ‘well* (Noble) East Liverpool (Columbiana) . , & Grosshans 
Guasien ee <= — hemabeciddindccosengnes J vee a= 
Canal Fulton (Stark) * ( Poewecsoccncedsccdcsnesccccecs troup 
Findlay* (Hancock).............. .....- - A. Carabin 
Canton* (Stark) Fostoria (Seneca)............-......+-- 


MILLER & POMERENE, Central Savings Bank Bldg. 


Refer to any bank in the cit 


Carey (Wyandot) .................. 
Carrollton* (Carroll) 





. Send to Gallipolis. 


Refers to Rebbins Bros. & Co., Sancti 


y- Fremont* (Sandusky) ..................-.- F. E. om 
Ae Amos Bixby Galion (Crawford)...................Coulter & Tracht 
A. P. Mortland | Gallipolis* (Gallia)................... T. E. BRADBURY 


cote John Kramer fers to First National Bank. Special attention 
to commercial and probate practice. Notary and 


stenographer in office. 








.-. Wilby G. Hyde 


Beaver* (Beaver 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


R. H. Loofbourrow 
County Attorney. Refers to Star Grocery Co., 
Liberal, Kan. 


Chandler* (Lincoln)........° .....cceseee: A. J. Morris 
Refers to the Bank of Hoffman, Conklin & Charles. 
nts STEN). «cceseses ccccccccccessteseen Send to Perry 








MORDECAI & GADSDE 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 43, 46 & 47 BROAD STREET, CHARLESTON, S. C. 
COMMERCIAL LITIGATION AND COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 
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t) & West 
to Walton Bank and Bank . 

Stillwater* (Payne)............---++ .-Sterling P. King 
OREGON. 

Pontoccecccesseese ecoseed. Kanaga 

E i cccccoccsusds cigwweesiin Hale & Norton 

pee (Ceskingts ww ee H. & E. B. Tongue 

MoMinnville* (Yam ann edna du chat oo, & Rhodes 

Portland” (M ¥ «-«s0--PIPES & TIFFT 


ultnomah oe 
Practice in United States and State Courts. Com- 
missioners of deeds. Commercial business given 


a attention. Refer to Ainsworth National 
Associated Banking & Tru-t ‘i. Ladd & 
Tilton and London & San 


Salem* (Marion) ..................+.- oo A. CARSON 
Ladd & Bush Bank ——<, aw 
The Dalles* (Wasco) ..... Mays, entioaien 8 ilson 
Toledo gy Se stage cénasebnasieehe D. Carson 
bak tf Snag’ WD. Washburn, 
Ex.-Gov. Jo’ Pills , Minneapo 
Union" (Union) ...........- rt eveee on Marsh 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allegheny* (Allegheny)..........- McCready & Moore 
“ ASL L sth MAABT, Det Attensa outs. 
Refers to Allentown or Second 
Altoona (Biair) 
J. S. LEISENRING. Solicitor for First National 
Bank of Altoona. 
Ashland (Schuylkill) ..................... W. C. Devit 
Beaver Falls (Beaver) ...........-. Gilbert L. 
Bellefonte* (Centre) .................00- mtr yt M. Dale 
Benton (Columbia) .... ................--- B. Karns 





Refers to First National Bank oi Baikaen Pa. 
Bethlehem ( Northam ton) ...8end to South Bethlehem 


Carlisle* (Cumberiand) .............. Herman Berg, Jr 


‘ (Franklin)......... = HOWARD F. NOBLE 
Refers to Valley National Bank of bersburg 
and First National Bank of Greenste's Pa. Gen- 


eral law and collections. Business for non-resi- 
é dents given prompt attention. Charges reasonable. 
( = coeseccs ccsescoosessans a >. a 
‘ Clarion* (Clarion) ..............<-+--+-- 
‘ Refer to the First and Second National — 
, — A). .nccccccccces Sw v' 5 — 
yette).. m. 
rt* (Potter) .N, Crandall 


Danville* (Montour). . 
mewn 8. hampton ‘ E -Attorney-General ; Mor- 
m tric x- 
, U. &. Commissioner), 8. W. Cor. 





: Sav. Bank & International B'k. 
( 
> mee sebesocdcococgathaube Marts & Rupe 


Dau 
W. JU iN CA TER Bom 8, Eee . Refers 
Harriebarg Trust Co . and Harrisburg Na- 


H. L. Nissley, 7 North 34 st. 
Wolfe & Bailey. Refer to Harrisburg Nat’) Bank. 
Hanetten omy, aseoue — 


eee dmg 


Hummelstown aye): phin)... eoMs Be 
Huntingdon* es seweecneped Horace B. Dunn 
J a (Cam 
w Ww. W. ATKINSON. Commercial law and collections 
sy distinctively. 


iil 
+t 


aReaae 


















Meadville* (Cra saePece . Joshua Douglass 
Media* (Delaware)......... . William Cloud Alexander 
Mercer* ( eee . John W. Bell 
Milton (Northumberland)............. Frank M. Reber 
Mount el (Northumberland) J. EB. Bastress 
Mount Pleasant (W . ae Nevin A. Cort 
Refers to First National Bank. 

New Castle* (Lawrence) ..... .H. K. GREGORY 
PRA Sy So Few Heticesl Beak D ho’ 

*( Beddece m we wer 
Oil City (Vemango)................+---0+- Wm. McNair 
PHILADELPHIA* 


A. wee vd, SAMBERGER, me | MK, peas 


tions. Refer to Market Street Notional Dank, Bank, 
John — Dobson, John Wanamaker & City 


cans & FRANCISCUS, Provident Bldg. Commercial 

law. Collection 4 t 

modern and well equip: Depo 
en by Notary, G. ©. 

ere New York, Natienal Wall Paper 

The Provident Life & Trust 

Go. LW. ee Se De Ww. H. Greve- 


& Co.; Syeiee ‘ware Co. and Ed 
wea Tryon, & Co. 


4, R. Ds 5 329 Drexel 1.4 Ones 

w and collections. Refers to 
delphis oftice Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. 0s. 
Hartford, Conn.; Snyder, Harris, Bassett & 
Co., Philadelphia, etc. 


CONARD & MIDDLETON, 435 Chestnut st. Attor- 


neys and Counselors at Law. General counsel 
for Shriver, Bartlett & Co 
JOSEPH A. REED, Suite 1111-1114 Stephen Girard 


Bldg, 21 South Twelfth st. General practice, 
corporation and commercial law, and collec- 
tions, specialties. Refers to Union Trust Ce., 

Howett. Warner & Co.. Dry Goods, 429 Market 
st.; Ivins, Dietz & M ee, carpets, 1220-2 
Market st.; The canine , filre-bricks, 23d 
Ab. Race streets 


SHRIVER, BARTLETT & CO., 433, 435 and 437 Chest 
nut st. Mercantile collections. 


H. van COURT & COMPANY, (George G. Coo! 
Counsel), 404 Arch st. Mercantile law 
collections. Representing American Shoe and 
Leather Association. Refer to United States 
Leather Compeny, New York City; Powers & 
Weightman and Union Nationa! Bank of Phila- 
delphia, The Shoe and Leather Trade generally. 

SAMUEL w. COOPER, Franklin Bldg, 133 So. 12th at. 
Refers to R. G. Dun & Co., The Mercantile 
Agency, at any office. 

WAGNER & TSCHUDY, 15 and 1? South Third st. 
Prompt attention given to claims of all kinds 
in op hia and throughout the United 
Sta ja. Notary Public. Refer to 
Philadelphia Trust & Safe Deposit Co. and 
Central National Bank. Long Distance Phone. 


* (Allegheny) 
Chantler, McGill & © Chnningham 
Pittston pene a ace , 


Pottaville* (Sch 
8. B. Edwards. iy Pennsy!vania National 
Bank of Pottsville. 
A. W. Schaleck. Refers to any bank at this place. 


Punxsutawney (Jefferson) . . Jacob L. Fisher 


.. F.C. Mosier 


Refers to First National ‘and Citizens’ Banks. 
Reading* (Berks) wekene .... Robert P. Shick 
Renovo (Clinton). .............. Send, eI Lock Haven 
Reynoldsville (Jefferson)...... ...... McDonald 


Refers to Firat National Bank a Roynoldsville 





Hardware Co. 
Ridgway* | a ee pditncnendcsa Fred H. Ely 
Scranton kawanna) 

FRANK E et BOYLE, Burr Bldg. Refers to any bank 

olesale house in the city. 
Shenandoah peeey ail ences Edward W. Shoemaker 
South thichem Rortimpton’ sbened J. 
Sunbury* (North . _. Knight & Loeb 
me - (S squahanna). ppeesasoced John D. Miller 
ers to the it and City National — 

Tamaqua (Schuylkill) .................... H. B. Graeft 
Thoge (EIOER) . cc cccccctcccvcccocccccceces F. B. Smith 


fers to Miners National Bank, es , Pa. 

Tiomesta* (Forest) .............0-.2-ss.000 ” Clark 

Titusville (Crawford)................. Chester L. Kerr 
Refers to the Commercial Bank of hor 

Uniontown" (Fayette)................-H. 

Searle | W com (Ww an... Barnett & Linn 

Watsontown (Northumberland. “a 

Wellsboro* ( 

West Chester* ( 


Wilkesbarre* ( Dace 
FELIX bee ary Sl 34 People’s Bank me Com 
mercial la litigation a speci aly. 
a MOORE. Refers to First National ow 
Bank and Wilkesbarre Deposit & 


Bank. 
FRANK P. SLATTERY. Commercial law and collec- 





Refers to Wyoming Valley Trust Co. 
of Wilkesbarre. 





port Water Co., 
honeCe., TheH.B.Claftin 
W. €. GILMORE, Refers to the West Branch Na- 


+ Bomuity ate & Tene B 
to Drovers & Mechenice? 


RHODE ISLAND. 


and Atlantic National Bank. 
STEPHEN J. CASEY, Counsellor-at-Law, Banagan 
FRANK H. JACKSON, 49 Westminster st. ome 
tions and commercial litigation a 


AMERICAN LAWYER. 
Warren (Bristol)..................... Charles B. Mason 
Westerly (W: Siteoee secescawl Albert B. Crafts 
Woonsocket )...-eee-eee. William G. Rich 


ve ong CAROLINA. 
Aiken* (Aiken)..................-.. Claude E. 
Before to Bank of Aiken, F. B. Henderson B. 


F. 
Barnwell* (Barnwell) .- Bellinger, Townsend £0’ Bannon 
Refer to Citizens’ Savings Bank 
Beaufort* 
Camden* 
CHARLESTON* Ne ag 
MORDECAI & — O. Box 156. Refer to 
any bank in city. Council for State Savings 


Bank. (See card on this page and on back cover.) 
Columbia* (Richland 





Greenvilie* (Green 

Newberry* (New 
Refers to N 

a ay burg) OMAR & SIMPSON 
Refer to Wetonsl Bank of 8 Spartanburg or any 


other bank or business house in the city. 
Thomas B. 


NN SUE Gescccccccsconsdoces . Butler 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


W. R. Green 
ecccce coccececccces Cuthbert & Jones 
Cram! ° (Braise) indubecsepegenwe-(ctie C. C. Merrow 
Clear Lake* (Deuel)................ ALBERT R ALLEN 
e_. tab. 1888.) Bates Fens os ot Deuel County. 
eral law practice. Foreclosures and commerce 
collections a specialty. Notary and stenographer 


ohn L. 
"DD  Holasidge & 


Milbank (Grant) . 
GAMBLE & FULLER, (Bertin D. Gamble, Thad L 
Fuller). Refer to the First State B'k Milbank. 





Mitchell’ (Davisan)................... . E. Hitchcock 
Mound ‘ “esto ceseee scosessces A. Sutherland 
Pierre* (Hughes).........---------+-«+---D. W. 
Rapid ity" (Pennington).............. A. K. Gardner 
SIOUX FALLS* (Minnehaha) 
BAILEY & Bn Refer to Minnehaha and 
Sioux Falls National Banks. 
DAVIS, LYON & rn A for State B’k’g 
& Trust Co. and lm pag = Falls Water Co. Refer 
ences: Any bank or business house in the city. 
Sisseton (Roberts) ................. HOWARD BABCOCK 
—— ( Homme).............- Elliott & Stilwell 
ermillion* (Clay) Renees nanseeccuocge JARED RUNYAN 
Watertown" (Coddington) ..---Johm Nicolson 
Webster” (Day) licamncgcccdsassacpeveresty Wis ae 
og a armers & Merchants’ Bank aa Secur- 
Wilmot* (Roberts) ................... Howard Babcock 
Refers 







eveccccceccccs «+--+. W. L. Cook 


a & COOKE, 


300-303 Richardson 
First and Third Nat’] Banks 
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onecescensee-. Fort & Scales 





8. 


Lenoir — bibasecnessgubaee Send to Loudon 

Loudon‘ (Loudon)...................-. J. E. Cassaday 
——. (het) 

SSELBERRY & MARTIN, Continental Nat’) Bank 

Bidg. P:actice in State and Federal Courts. 


lections aspec ialt, ‘Atearneye for Memphis 
Trust (o. and one Emaar of the Siate 
ot ‘Tennessee. 
FRANK P. POSTON. Counsel Home Insuran 
Trust Co of Memphis, Order hni, hte. of 
jas in Tennessee; Division Counsel Seuth- 
ern Ry. Co. Referto any bank or merchant in 


pete. practice and corpo: ation 
law a specialty. 
Morristown* (Hamblen) . Eboocd —— & Mountcastle 
eee ae edb wcnecomen Moore & eed 
‘ewport* (Cocke)..... gedesoeteewek Goel 
Puiaski* (Giles) ................20+-0--00- Ino. T ‘Alles 
Roan M (Carter)......... Send to Elizabethton 
Shell Creek (Carter)............. d to Elizabeth 
( rides + tencococadnecate M. A. Cummingr 
‘atertown Duihecssepesd tivcodveda J. R. Smith 
Reiers to 


Bowie oe UE BER sapere SPEER & SPEER 
A ice. Wehave jal facilities 
for making cel 8 on this and adjoining towns. 
Not in office. Refer to First National Bank 
and C Wied National Bank. 

Boyd (Wise).......-.......----.------ Send 

Bradv* (McUnlloch)................-.. F. M. Newman 
Refers to ee Bank of Brady. 

os (Braszoria).........-..- L. ‘8 Mad D Wilson 


house in 
ington)........... MATHIS. & TEAGUE 
A general law practice. aon al attention given 
te any business sent us. Notary in office. Refers 
to the First National Bank. 


Bridgeport DEED da ccdesccoveccoasat to 

Brownwood* (Brown) ...........- win & Grinnop 
Cameron* (Milam) ................-... T. 8S. Henderson 
Cihee (Wie) 2.6... 222000. .0c-ccccces Send to Decatur 
Cleburne* (Johnson).................-. OTIS TRULOVE 


Refers to the Farmers and Merchants’ Nat’) Bank. 
Will practice in all courts. Prompt attention to 


all civil and mercantile matters. 
* (Coleman) .............- cK e h & Webh 
Columbia (Brazoria) ................... . LOGGINS 


Collections and all civil business prom maps attend- 
. @dte. Refers to First Nat'l Bank of Ve'aam, Tex. 
ae Ta aR bee W. B. HAMILTON 
Refera to R. B. Long, Mayor. 

oe, ET kgs vice >in cpenditaoaged 
fers to wis onde National Bank of Cooper. 
Cor MALLEW & & & BALLEW. Pees Sattonas Bank, 
Corsicana National Bank —~ leming & Tem- 
vieton Kankers. of Corsican 
T. W. LOVETT. Refers to City “National Bank of 
Corsicana, National Shoe & Leather Exchange 
of Boston, Mass.; Shriver, Bartlett & Co., 
Raltimore, Md. ; Gilbert Elliott Law Co, New 
York City; The Mercantile Adjuster and A. 
W. Moise & Co. of St. Louis, Mo. 
Crowley (Tarrant)..............--... Send to Cleburne 
Dallias* (Dallas 
BAKER & RHEA. References: National Bank of 


Commerce of Dallas. 
EDWIN 0. HARRELL, 235 Main st. Refers to the 
National Exchange Bank. 
ae rita is nan oadane SPENCER & BASHAM 
A genera! law eee. Collections given prompt 
attention. Refer to First National Bank and Wise 
County National Bank. 
Denison (Grayson)........... STANDIFER & EPPSTEIN 
to National Bank of Denison and Merchants 
& Planters’ National Bank, Sherman. 
Denton* (Denton) ..... Alvin C. Owsley 
Refers to Exchange ‘National Bank of Denton 
eS Scott & Brelaford 


J.L. Young 


eee eee reeset eenee 
weweee re eenaee 


seem eeeeeernes 





Pe Oa eae Tex. 


lo Rooms 28 & 29 Powell 
Attorney and Mercantile A % 
trips made to any part of the of 
on 





sereee eee een eee weee ewer 


boro* ( 
Refers to Citizens’ National Bank. 
* (Harris) 
ALLEN, WATKINS & JONES, Binz 
South T Bank of 


general civil practice in i” 
te and Federal courts. Keferences: ‘I. W 
— — or any National bank of Hous- 


me 
H. ScOTT,, age & 3 og a st. — ratew | 
Coun w amblen. gene aw 
ee Call ven prompt attention. 
LEON BI W BIGELOW sai. for Houston Na- 
law tice, inclad- 


‘Send to Cleburne 
E. Lenert 


to First National Bank of Stephen 
Sulphur Springs* ( D vaccsgecsse 
ts non-residents exclusively in commer- 
matters. Refers to City National 
Sunset (Montague) ................-.--- d to Bowie 
Taylor (Williamson) .... .......-.--- Charles L. Jones 
ED CGE «5 <80e casdece satecheckend to Belton 
( hs canesucénicheneel Robert L. Warren 
Texarkana (Bowie)............----.-+--+ Dan T. Leary 
Tvier* (Smith)..................W. 8. Herndon & 
Velasco (Brazoria) ES Serer. Send to Columbia 
Venus (Johnson)................ ««.- Send toe Cleburne 
Waco* (McLennan)......... ... .-H. P. JORDAN 
Commercial, tion, inaurance and bank- 


corpora: 

ruptcy law. specialties. Practice in all the courts, 
State and Federal. Attorney for Mercantile Ad- 
juster Martindale Mercantile Agency, Srow- 
Church Co., Bradford Rhodes & Co., United Com- 
mercial Lawyers. Attorneys’ & Agents Associa- 
tion, Early's Mercantile Agency and others. 


W axahachie* (Ellis)..................- J. E. 

Weatherford* (Parker)...............--- W. R. Vivrett 

Wichita alles (Wichita)...........J. H. Barwise, Jr 

Wolfe City (Hunt) ............-...- Send to Commerce 

WUGURUEES CEYIE.« ccc cc ccccccccdboccs J. A. Mooney 

UTAH. 
Brigham* (Box Elder) ..............-.-.3. M. Coombe 
PN cincicdnnasbagrtaetaneend J.C. Walters 

BE” CW ORG) ccsscccccctscceséns George McCormick 

Prove” (Wtah)..cccscccccccccces King, Burton & 

Richfield (Sevier) .......00.00.22.- eee I. J. Stewart 
Commercial law and collections. 

Salt Lake* (Salt 


t Lake) 

woos, LEE & GRAY, 5th floor  lgange Block. 
Commercial litigation es 

GOODWIN & VAN PELT. G. F. Gcoiwin, ex-Att’y 
Gen'1 N.D. Collections and genera) practice. 
Refer to Manufacturers’ Nat'l Bank, Racine, 
Wis.. and Commercial Nat'l Bank, Salt Lake 

RICHARD B. SHEPARD. Suite 12 -125 Commercial 
Block. Commercial. corporation and mining 
law, specialties. Refers to Commercial Na 
tional Bank of thiscity. References furnished 
at any point where required. 


VERMONT. 
Alburgh (Grand Isle)............. Send to St. Albane 
Barre ( Washin; TER Edward W. Bisbee 
Bellows Falls (Windham)...............-. F. A. Bolles 
Brandon (Rutland).................- Edward 8. Marsb 
ee SL tegracwese Haskine & Schwenk 











Alexandria* (Alexandria). ....... 





Bland* (Bland)..........<--..-4- ««00 weet ed 
J.C. King 
Withers & Green 
“OWN f nouee 
James H. Guthrie 
ne 

* (Rock 
[eter ony ermal Prectiots ta and 
Collections given prompt attention. 


ae Commercial law an eee 


business a 2 pene 
Bank and People’s — 


res Pes B. H. Ewan 
ee (Prince William) ........ L. A. Larkin, Jr. 
Refers to the National 
«sees... Lawrence P. Pool 
* (Mathews) ............... John B. Donovan 
hey ned Nat'l Bank of Richmond, Va 
: Rows: (W kecusbavecess . Bickforé 


Evtaeabung Capris shaabdsecas Davis & McIlvaine 

* (Nerfolk).......... spenndeell J. F. Crocker 

Pulaski* (Pulaski) ...............-. ss... 0. C. Brewer 
tee regen © Seat Se 


OFERRALL & REGESTER, 1107 Bank st,, P. O. Box 
348. General practice in State and Federal 
courts. pon yh mg hy of commercial. cor 

and ipeurance Ww. 


Ww. 0. em Chamber of Commerce — 4 

commercial law. Refers 
ee Bank and J. L. Williams & 

Roanoke ( TE INF S. HAMILTON GRAVES 


Roanoke 
Refers to First National and National 
Banks, Roanoke, also Mercantile Trust & Deposit 


Co., timore. 
Staunton* (A: ) enneesceeeee.-...J. RB, Fishburne 
Stuart* (Pa Din tethdndnebibnetientend P. Bouldin, Jr 
Refers to Patrick County > 
a yo peoesesocensdaspiee R. H. } toed 
arrenton* eae x 
Warsaw* (Rishmngod Minccectoescunced J. W. Chinn, Jr 
(Frederick)............. J ° 
WASHINGTON. 
a= @ (Snohomish) ..............+..+-- L. N. Jones- 


to any business house in Arlingwn. 
3 a » Omens 





Spokane” ( 
ARMOUR & CooL, First Nat'l Bank Bldg. ~~ 
senting Whitman, Stevens and Spokane Coun. 
a Rwy answers to correspondence. 
to Traders’ and Old National Banks. 
DANSON '. HUNEKE, 606 to 611 Hyde Block. Cem- 
mercial rea] estate and probate law. Collections. 


(Pierce) 
ALLYN & ALLYN, (Frank Allyn, Frank A'lyn, Jr.) 
821 Fidelit; nk Federal an to London & San 


Francisco eral and State Ju: &e. 

Walla Walla* (Walla W aie... beameitina as 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Addison* (Webster) .. .«««...H. C. Thurmond 


Commercial law and collections. Refers to Buck- 
hannon Bank, Buckhannon, W. Va. 
Buckhannon* (Upshur) — 
F.C. Pifer. Refers to the Traders’ National en. 
A.M. Poundstone. Commercial ma 
Derbi Cer Candee sececccscossius W. G. Sn 
Refers to Exchange Bank of Mannington, § 


Camden-on-Gauley (Webster) ........ Send to 
Ubarleston* (Kanawha) 
SAMUEL S. GREEN. State and Federal Courts. 
~o ye fons. Refers to Charleston 
Charlestown* {ietterson) Lecuéedhded Forrest W. Brown 


Peete mee wenn enes 


emer eee ewes eeeeee 





Deccccee occeceeeees.- A, B. Fleming 
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etteville* (Fayette) ............ Payne & Hamilton 
Fey olor to Kanawha Valley Bank and Charleston 
National Bank, of Charleston, W. Va. 
@rafton* (‘Laylor)......... .....-.. .-- 3, L. HECHMER 
Refers to the Grafton Bank. 
Huntington" (Uabell) ........... -- Vinson & Thom 
Jackson C. H.* (Jackson) ............--- Ww 
Lane's Rottom (Webster).......-.-.. Send to Addison 
Martinsburg* ( MER) .ccvnscacuausaat me ay 
IEED . o..5 ocvewaitiisnb deenuaine iL. 
a to South a ks National Bank of 
’ a. . Scherr, manufac- 
turer, Keyser, W. va" 
Mon pe ha Me chdugnes pw pms & Dunbar 
to or, ony 
Cilawohkall) «... ccccccsescoues . W. Ritz 
New Martinsville* (Wetzel)........ ... J, W. NEWMAN 
pene oy Say to New Mar- 
Oblinger, I one wo Ober Morgan, 
Le TZ, ’ ° 
James V. Higgins, M 
(Wood) 
JOHN F. HUTCHINSON. Refers to First National 
A 8 ito. & Ohio R. R. Co. 
Balto. & Ohio Southwestern R. R. Co., 
dale Mercantile Agency, Chicago, Bonds Com- 
mercial ony Dost icago, United Law & Col- 
lection Co Deering Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago. Notary and in office. 


MERRICK & SMITH. Refer to Parkersb 

tional, First Nations! and Second Nat'l THeoke. 

Van Winkle & Athen. Refer to the Parkersburg 
ational and First National Banks. 


cqvcdeta Be 
‘of Coredo, W. Va. 
M. Werkman 


Ne iret 3 National Bank 
bane — duccensoe 
T. M. GARVIN. Special attention given to 
ey under the laws of Wes’ 


careful 
commercial tigation and collections. 
— & Goody koonts 


Ans 





ippe 

sdqnehenhé autaas PAUL D. DURANT 

Commercial law and collections promptly attended 
Refers to First enema —_ ot Columbus. 

e) . 


Chi 
Columbus (Columbia) 


Selansuniientios. 


to Columbu 
Eau Claire* (Eau Claire)............ TEAL & THOMAS 
Commerrial law and collections. a. to Bank 
of Eau Claire and Chippewa Valley Ban 
Fall River (Columbia). ........... 
Fond du Lac* — du Lac) 
ee ae TrowD 
Cady & Cady. Refer to the Citisens’ National Bank. 
John Water Co. C. Neville. Refer to Green Bay 





to Columbus 
& Parkinson 


(Rock) 

FETHERS (Oo. y ), JEFFRIS (M. G.) & MOUAT(M. 
0.). 10 West Milwaukee st. Attorne:s for 
First National and Merchants & Mechanics’ 
Savings Banks. All notaries. Special collec- 


tion de _— 
Keyser (Columbi 
Kenosha* ceeines.. WALTER MAnSHAL Cl COWELL 
Kewaunee * (Kewaunee) winaqsiquhat ohn Wattawa 
La Crosae* (La Croase)...... wo c a 
Lawyer. Refers ~ Ratavian Bank, S Y. Hyde 
Elevator Co. and La Crosse bane De. 
Lancaster (Grant) .. . Bushnell, Watkins & Moses 
(A, R Bushnell, R. A. Watkins, H. L. Moses.) 
Lowell (Dodge)..............s--00es Bend to to Columbus 
i a! Da BIE onc oo cuniiiibedil Guinan a Dail 
ponece canubaid & ly 
Refer to First National and son National 
may of See — 


AUKEE* Se ee) 
OWN F. BURKE, 4 Pabst Building. Mercantile 
pm and commercial law, specialties. 


(See card. 

CHARLES H, HAMILTON, Office City Hall. Com- 
me and corporation law. Refers wo First 
pe Bank and Second Ward Savings Bank, 

y judges of Supreme or local courts. 
PHILLIPS. i ANDERSON, Federal Bldg. Practice 
all courts. Commercial litigation and col- 
lections a specialty. Business entrusted to us 
meets with prompt attention. Depositions 
earefully taken. Coilections promptly remitted. 
References : a. banks. (See card.) 


Hew London (Waupaca ad aaa .-Thorn & Holmes 


Refer to Firet National Bank and the Bank of 


Oconto* (Ocento)..........-.--- 
Refer to Citisens’ ’ National Bank, Green Bae Wie, 


Hume & omeshi 118 Main st. 
earl ER becendevecaccctesepess E. 8S. Baker 
Prentice (Price)..............-- --- Geo. H. Singleton 
Racine* (Racine).............- ee John W. Owen 
Reeseville (Dodge) ...............-. Send to Columbus 


Rio (Columbia) . . 


Stevens’ Point’ (Portage)... -Raymond. Owen & Frost 
..Send to Columbas 


Sun Prairie (Dane) .. - 
Su Dougias 
hen ~ (Vernon) 

‘er to the Bank of Viroqua. 
Waterloo (Dane) 





Morrow & Kru 


osh* (Winnebag”) 
PHILLIPS & HICKS. Commercis! litigation and 
ections + specialty, and attended to in 

any part of Wiscons:n. Collect.ons receive 
special care and attention, aod »emittances 
promptly made. Depositiens stenographica ly 
taken befere notary in office. Foreclosures, 
attachments and supplementary ——e 
Telegraphic orders carefully and prompt} 
tended to, and taken care of by a reab 
torney. Geveral practice in all courts. Refer 
ences: end bank or wholesale house in Osh- 
kosh, W 


..Send to Columbus 





Wausau ( 
West Superior (Dougias) 
WYOMING. 
Basin City* ( wee eaeee W. 8. Collins 
Buffalo* —— =s ). H. Parmelee 
Casper’ (N q 
Douglas* ( 
Lander* ( 
Laramie* (Albany)... 
Newcastle" ey botideucweceddcceqced * crige bre 
| meg wa (Carbon) ............. Chatterton & Fiahhack 


Rest, Seeing .G. W. Shutter-Cottrell 
Refers to Mercantile Adjuster of St. Louis, Mo., 
and Bradstreet Co. of Kansas City, Mo. 

Sheridan” (Sheridan)................- E. E. Lon 
Sundance (Crook) Meivin Nic 





ie PORTO RICO. 


OOUN ry ‘PETTENGILL (A. F. Odlin. N. B. K. Pet- 
tengill). Refer to any bank in Orlando or 
Tampa, Fla. 





CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Cranbrook (Kootenay).................Send to Nelson 
Greenwood ay) hdeSénssacedac ae to Nelson 
Naraimo (Nanaimo) ...... & Youn 
Nelson (Rooteney). pecdec “Tavion 4 A HANNINGTO 
Aberdeen Block. Baker at, 5S. S. Taylor, Se 
R. W. Hannington ) Solicitors fur Imper al 
of Canada, R. G. Dun & Co.,&c. Notaries pablie 
Collections and mining law, and general law 
practice. 


New Denver (Kootenay) .............. Send to Nelson 
New Westminster (Westminster) . . - . . Howay & Reid 
Revelstoke (Kootenay) ................8 Send to Nelson 
Rossland (Kootenay) ...........--...-. Send to Nelson 
Sandon (Kootenay)...............---- Send to Nelson 
Slocan City | Kovtenay)................Send to Nelson 
Trail (Kootenay)................---.- .Send to Nelson 
Vancouver (Vancouver).............-... 1. H. Eallett 
Victoria* (Victoria) ...... Drake. Jackson & Heln cken 
MANITOBA. 

Brandon* (Brandon) .. - Adolph 
Attorney at Law, Solicitor, Notary Public, ete 
Hartney (W Set ititacntsedtac-s- G. 5. Hallen 
Portage La rie). ..E Anderson 


(PortageLaPrai 
Refers to + — of Canada. 
Winnipeg (Selkirk) .. 


“Tupper, ‘Phippen & Tupper 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Wesley Vanwart 
Harvey Atkinson 

I. R. Armstrong 
4 OC. H. Grimmer 


eeeeeeeeeee 
emer eenene rene 


ececaces Fisher & A. B. Connell 
Refer to Bank of Nova Scotia and People’s Bank 
of Halifax. 


NEW FOUNDLAND. 
St. Johns (St. Johns)................-- 


Regina (Assiniboia) 
NOVA SCOTIA. 





New London. 










ae 





HALIFAX” (Halifax) 
Ritchie & Chisholm. Attorneys for Bank 
of Nova Scotia. 
HARRIS, HENRY Ta (Richard C. Weldon, 
D.C L., Ph. D., Q C., Counsel; Kobt. E. Harris, 
C.; William A. Henry, L L.B.; Charlea 
Gahan, L.L.B.) of Merchants 
and Union Banks of Haims. 


eee eee eee ee womens 





‘Sandford H. 
Boston Marine iid. Refers to Bank of Yarmouth 
and Exchange Bank of Yagmouth. 

ONTARIO. 





Galt (Waterloo) i ainqaenbtene ae cintielee 
homey? Any Bank of Canada. 
Hamilton" (Wentw 


W.J. Millicam 


Ottawa (Carleton 
——e HENDERSON & McGIVERIN. Barris. 
ters, ——_ ete. Sua Court ane De. 
gents. Refer to Bank of Ottawa. 


McLAURIN a MILLAR (G. McLaurin, LL.B. ; 
dane 


Millar), 19 Elgio st ers, Solicitors, 

N , ete. Relerences: Bank of Ottawa. 
Seaforth (Huron) .................<..-+--- R. 8. Haya 
St. Catharines* (Lincoln)............. Collier & Burson 


TO L, CLARK, Tinders Banik a .—A 
et .: Refers to A. lummer, 


Trusts Corp'n of Ontario, Toronto. 
LAIDLAW, KAPPELE & BICKNE ber gr stew Bank 
Bidg. Solicitors for Tuperisl Ban 


EDWARD MEEK, Mail Bldg, Cor. voy & Bay sta, 
Barrister, soliciter, notary pubiic, &c. 
eee & Kine os oS . S. Neville, A. s. Boddy), 
18 est. Barrisu rs, Solicitors, 
Notaries B Pac, Commissioners for Ontario, 
Quebec and Manitoba ; Canadian Solicitors for 
Publishers Commercial Union, New York & 
Chicago; Merchants’ A N.Y.; 
tnteventenad Coilection Association, Western 
en, American Newspaper Pub, 


Danville ( 


ONTREAL* (Mon' 
MARTIN HONAN, 12 Place d’armes. Refers to Peo- 
Je's Bank of Halif: 
erroux, bankers, Montreal; Henry H 
proprietor of St. eer Hall, Mon 
Quebec* FiQuebes Dist.) .....Caron, Pentland & stoart 


MEXICO. 


MEXICO (City of) 
— ere & Gennes, P. o Box 940, 
ttorneys and Notaries. Int law llections, 
Refer to American Surety Bank, Banco Nae 
cional and U. 8. Consul. 


ENCLAND. 
a —? (Middlesex) 
om, Burke Hendry, 7 New Square, Lincolns Ing 
& Mores Passage (opp. Law Courts) Carey st, 


FRANCE. 


LEOPOLD GOIRAND, French Selicten. Member 
of the Chamber of ities. Avove pres le 
Tribunal Civil ‘ae las 16 Piace Vendome, 
English . —~ of Treaties 
upon French Mercantile Law. Stevens & 

Sons, London, Publishers. 





JAPAN. 


YOKOHAMA. 





rn ga py en 
Custer Giemeabnas c.....Band to Lane 





<r H. SOIBOES. Connselier 0s Low. Gen. 
era) practice. its and trade marks. 


ane eM Te ee ee 





MRE Petry 
ry aevies 
ees 
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ILLINOIS. 


JOSIAH CRATTY, 


Attorney at Law, 
Fleer 13 Security Bldg, 

Cor. Madison Street and Fifth Avenue. 
duteiuneina and Commercial Law and Col- 
lections a Specialty. 

* Depositions taken before ALICE MANNING, 
Notary Public, Room 18(8 Security Bldg, 188 Madison st. 


rages COLLECTIONS waxes 


WHERE WHERE 


vent THE CREDITORS’ AGENCY vexn 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Depositions, Setti General Practice—all courts. 
city; States and 
og te gate ee TC. 
Supe, Chicagg 





CHICAGO. 











MISSISSIPPI. 
CFAS. SCOTT & £. H. WOODS, 
Attorneys at Law, 
ROSEDALE, Bolivar Co. MISSISSIPPI. 


Reiter to Memphis National Bank, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Hanover National Bank, New York City, Supreme 
Court Judges of Mississippi 











NEW YORK. 


POWELL & CADY, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 
NEW YORK. 





206 Broadway, 





Practice in State and Federal Courts. 


I act for attorneys only. 





Refer to leading Patent attorneys through- 
out the World. 


I have an associate in every foreign country. 
Blank forms for all Countries furnished. 


B. SINGER, 


PATENT ATTORNEY, 
56 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Bargains in Typewriters. 


Remy he See 
Smitha. y a 


and. 
“Wears one 
Pitman Shorthand 
Address Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, 

245 Broadway, New York City. 

Telephone: 5389 Cortlandt. 

HUBERT E. — F St. 
perry yy . C. ; Con- 
poe EA write Highest 
me. 
references. 





i 








WANTED. 


THE AMERICAN LAWYER, 


(P. O.Box 411.) 29 Murray St., New York, 











SOUTH CAROLINA. 


M ORDECAI & GADSDEN, 
Attorneys at Law, 
(T. Moultrie Mordecai. Philip H. Gadsden.) 
43-47 Broad Street, Charleston, S. C. 


PRACTICE IN THE STATE AND FEDERAL COURTS. 
Special. sssonsion given te Collection 


Sa ration, Commercial ant yh 


Attorneys hey South Carolina for Postal Telegraph Cab 
Company; Plant System of icons: Cyerteasen City 


Eafiway ; Tho Sevings Bank: con Begees © Baltimo 


Tide Water il 
Georgia ; Mutual Life Insurance Com 





of New York ; 
United States Casualty Co.; Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Refer to President or Cashier of Ry AL YY 
Pp od Park Bank of New York; Oil Company 
of Louisville, Ky. National Banke Charleston; Daniel 
Miller & Co., tdmore, 0 or any well-known Collection 
Agency in the United States. 








WISCONSIN. 


JOHN F. BURKE, 
Attorney and Counselor, 
904 Pabst Building, MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Mercantile collections and commercial law a specialty. 


References: First National Bank and Shadbolt & pore 
Iron ny unsolicited. Attorney for Wm. Frankfurth 





J. HERBERT ‘SHEDD, A. M., “é E. 
Engineering Expert, 








Upon all Hydraulic nestions, including flow and 
volume of Under; Water, Sewerage, Water 
Ww Land the development and utiliza- 
tion of Water Power, Municipal Problems, etc. En- 

eer of the noted Providence Water Works and 
idence Sewerage. Court cases thoroughly Pre- 
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